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WILLIAM PINKNEY. 



WiLLiiM PiNKNET WHS hom at AnqapoKfl, ia 
the State of Maryland, on the 17th of March, 
1764. His father, whcmi he always spoke of as 
a man of firm temper, and of a strong, original 
cast of mind, was an Englishman by birth, and 
took the part of the parent country during the 
war of the revolution. The boyish ardcnr or wil- 
fulness of young Pinkney was pleased with the 
adoption of opponte sentiments, and he avowed, 
even in his early youth, his ardent attachment to 
the liberties of America. One of the ireaks of 
' his patriotism was to escape from the vigilance 
of his parents, and mount night guard with the 
soldiers in the fort at Annapolis. He retained to 
the end of his life a strong partiality to his native 
town, and took a pleasure in pointbg out to his 
intimate fri^ids, especially the young, the scenes 
of his childish toils and sports. 

His early education was imperfect; but this 
was probably less oaring to the narrow circum- 
stances of hb &ther, who spared no piins for his 
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SOD, than to tlie distracted state of tlie country at 
that period. He was initiated in classical studies 
by a private teacher of the name of Brathand^ 
who left the country on account of the disturb- 
ances then commencing. The affection, which 
his pupil always continued to entertain for him, 
was warmly reciprocated by the preceptor, who, 
after the lapse of several years, expressed the 
greatest pleasure in meeting in England a friend 
of Pinkney, and was eager in his inquiries about 
him. " One d( my greatest regrets," said he, " in 
leaving America, was that I had to part bom my 
promising pupil." 

They, who remember him at .this period of life, 
describe him as already animated by that haughty 
unpatience of a superior, which characterized him 
at a later day, and which was, in some degree, 
the strength and the weakness of his character. 
This temper was not confined to the rivalries of 
study, but extended to the rougher competitions 
of boyhood. One anecdote of the former be 
used to relate of himself, as a rti^e, which might 
be pardoned in a youth. There was a debating 
club at Annapolis, of which Pinkney was a mem- 
ber. A question had been assigned for discussion 
on a certain evening, when all the polite company 
of the town was expected to attend; and our 
young orator repaired to a secluded spot in the 
vkinity, to prepare himself in solitude for the 
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o<Hnjng contest. His antagonbt in the debate, 
who was ever his chief competitor in the club, 
was there, however, before him ; and our aspirant 
took the benefit of some firiendly screen to over- 
hear his preparatory declamation unobserved 
'^The result," said he, "was brilliant. In the 
evening, my antagonist's speech, which was well 
enough seasoned with rhetoric, was received with 
acclamation. But when I came to make my 
extemporemeous reply, which I had very earnestly 
prepared during the day, I was at home, as you 
may guess, on every point. The night was mine, 
and thenceforth I was King of the Club.'' 

He had commenced the study of medicine 
under Dr. Goodwin, then an extensive practitioner 
in Baltimore ; but soon found that he had mistaken 
bis vocation, smd resorted to that of the law, under 
• the direction of Samuel Chase, afterwards one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Federal Court, and 
then at the head of the Maryland bar. Mr. Chase 
happened to be present at a meeting of another 
debating society, of ';vhich young Pinkney was a 
member. Struck with the talents displayed by 
him on this occasion, that gentlemen advised him 
to tiie study of the law, inviting him back to An- 
napolis, where the Superior Courts were held, and 
offering him the free use of his library, and what- 
ever other aid he could afford him. The province 
of Maryland was distinguished among the other 
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colonies by a succession of learned and acccMn* 
plished lawyers ; and Buike has observed, m his 
speech on Conciliation with America, how popular 
and i;iidely diflfiised were law studies iii all of them, 
especially after the publication of the classical 
Commentaries of Blackstone, of which nearly as 
many copies were sold in thb cotmtry as in Eng- 
land, With such a guide, and in such a school, 
his studies were of no superfidal kmd. 

He commenced his law ^studies in 1783, and 
was called to the bar in 1786. His very first 
effi>rts seem to have given him a commanding 
place in the eye of the profession and the public. 
A knowledge of the law of real property, and of 
the science of special pleading, were then consider- 
ed as the two great foundations of legal distinction. 
His attainments in these branches were accurate 
and profound, and he had disciplined his mind by 
the cultivation of that species of logic, which con- 
tributes essentially to invigorate the reasoning fac- 
ulty, and enables it to detect those fiillacies, which 
are apt to impose upon the understandmg in the 
warmth and hurry of forensic discussion. His 
style in speaking was, at that period, marked by 
an easy flow of natural eloquence and a happy 
choice of language. His voice was melodious, 
and seemed a most winning accompaniment to his 
pure and effective diction. His elocution was 
calm and placid ; the very contrast of that strenu 
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CMis, veheilienty and emphatic maimer which he 
subsecfuently adopted* 

Mr. Pinkney was elected, in 1788, a delegate 
from the county of Harford to the Convention of 
the State of Maryland, which ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States proposed by the General 
ConFention at Philadelphia. In the same year, 
he was chosen to represent the county in the 
House of Delegates at Annapolis^ which seat he 
continued to fill until the year 1792. 

In 1789, he was married at Havre de Grace to 
Miss Ann Maria Rodgers, daughter of Mr. John 
Rodgers of that town, md sister to that distin- 
guished officer Commodore Rodgers^ now Presi- 
dent of the Navy Board. 

In ] 790, he was elected a member of Congress. 
Hb election was contested upc»i the ground that 
he did not reside in the district for which he was 
chosen, as requited by the law of tlie State. But 
he was ^^lared duly elected, and returned ac- 
G(»rdiBgly, by the Executive CouncS, upon the 
{Mrinciple that the State legislature had no au- 
thority to require other qualifications than those 
enumerated in the federal ccmsUtution; and that 
the power of regulating the times, places, and 
manner of. holding the elections, did not include 
that of superinducing the additional qualification 
of residence within the district for which the can- 
didate was chosen. He made on this occasic» a 
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cogent argument in support of his own cldm to be 
returned, but declmed, on account of his profes- 
sional pursuits and the state of his private afiairs, 
to accept the honor which had been conferred 
upon him. 

At the first session of the le^lature of Mary- 
land, after his election as a member of the House :" 
of Delegates in 1788, he made a speech upon the?- . 
Report of a Committee appointed to consider thei* , 
laws of that State prohibiting the emancipatioa of.: 
slaves by last will and testament, or in any other »^ m 
manner during the last sickness of the owner. ;;' 
This speech breathes all the fire of youth, and a;; . 
generous enthusiasm for the rights of human na-^> -. 
ture, although it may not perhaps be thought tof 
give any pledge of those great powers of eloquence •; * 
and reasoning, which he afterwards displayed in?- {.' 
his mature efiS^rts. At the subsequent session in ^ • . 
1789, he delivered a speech on the same subject, j:^:' 
which, as he himself said in a letter to a friend,| . ; 
written at the time when his consistency was 
impeached for the part he todk in the Missouri 
question, is '^much better than the first speech 
and for a young nito is well enough." ^ : 

Neither of these juvenile oradons, however, 
grapples with the real difficulties of the subject, or 
tends to solve the problem, how the entire emanci- 
pation of the Afiican race, in a country where it^. 
is predominant in point of numbers, can be recon- 
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ciied with the safety of the white population ; or 
how it is to find its equal place in a society, where 
inveterate prejudices, founded on indelible physical 
distinctions, (it is to be apprehended) must ever 
retain it in the abject condition of a despised and 
oppressed caste. The more mature and ripened 
judgment of Mr. Pinkney, as a statesman, seems 
to have ultimately settled down into the conviction 
that colonization was the only practicable remedy, 
firom which the removal of this plague-spot could 
even be hqped for ; and we shall hereafter see, 
that his opinicHis on the subject of slavery under- 
went so great a modification as to incur the re- 
proach of inconsistency on a subject, which, as a 
constitutional lawyer, he regarded as exclusively 
of local State cognizance, with which the federal 
authority had no right to intermeddle, not even to 
the extent of annexing the local prohibition of 
slavery as a condition to the admission of new 
States mto tlie Union. 

In 1792, Mr. Pinkney was elected a member 
of the Executive Council of Maryland, and con- 
tinued m that station until November, 179&, when, 
being agsun chosen a delegate to the State legisla- 
ture, he resigned his seat at the Council-board, 
of which he was at that time President. 

During all this period he continued indefatt- 
gably devoted to his professional pursuits, and 
gradually rose to the head of the bar, and to a 
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disdoguished rank in the public council^ of his 
' native State. His acuteness, dexterity^ and zeal 
in the transaction of business ; the extent and ac- 
curacy of his legal learning ; his readiness, spirit^ 
and vigor in debate; the beauty and richness of 
his fluent elocutbn ; the manliness of his figure, 
and the energy of hb mien, united with a sonorous 
and flexible voice, an animated and gracefid deliv- 
ery, are said to have been the qualities by which 
he attained this elevated standing in the puUic 
estimation. But there i^main no other memori- 
als of his prdesucMial character at this period of 
hb life, than such as have been preserved iii the 
fleeting recollections of his cotemporaries ; in the 
written opinions which he gave upon cases sub- 
mitted to him as counsel, and which often embra-. 
ced elaborate arguments upon the most difficult 
questions of law; and in the printed Reports of 
the Court of Appeals. It b, however, obviously 
impossible to form any adequate notion of the 
powers of an advocate from these papers, or from 
the necessarily ocMicbe sketches of the arguments 
of counsel contained in the books of Reports. But 
an argument which he made before the Court of 
Appeab in 1793, upon the question whether the 
statute of limitations b a bar to the issue of tenant 
in tail, may be referred to as a specimen of the 
accuracy and depth of hb, legal learning, and of 
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bis Style and peculiarly cogent manner of reason- 
ing upon legal subjects.* 

In 1796, he was selected by President Wash- 
ington as one of the commissioners on the part of 
the United States under the seventh article of Mr. 
Jay's treaty with Great Britain. After consulting 
with his friends, he determined to accept this ap- 
fidntment^ which had been spontaneously tendelred 
to him. He accordingly embarked for London 
with hb family, where he arrived in July, 1796, 
and was joined by Mr. Gore, the other commis- 
sioner on the part of our government. The 
Board, having been organized by the addition of 
^ two English civilians, Sir John Wicbell and Dr* 
Swabey, and of Mr. Trumbull, a citizen of the 
United States appointed by lot, proceeded to 
examine the claims Inrought before it. Various 
interesting questions of puUic law arose, in the 
course of this examination, respecting contraband 
of war, domicile, blockade, and the practice of the 
prize courts, which 'were investigated with great 
learning and ability by the commissioners. Mr. 
Pinkney's written opmiohs, read at the Board, are 
finished models of judicial eloquence, uniting pow* 
erful and comprehensive reasomng with profound 
knowledge of international law, and a copiouis, 
pure, and energetic dktion. The theory of the 

• Hams and M'Henry's Reports, Vol. III. p. 270. 
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conclusiveness of the judgments of Admiralty 
courts, with the appropriate limitations of its ap- 
plication, has, I think, nowhere been more pro- 
foundly and satisfactorily discussed^ than in the 
opinion delivered by him in the case of The Betsey, 
in contradiction to that of Sir John Wichell, who 
maintained, that compensation for tlie capture ought 
not to be allowed in that case by the commission- 
ers, because, the sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced in the inferior court having been affirmed 
by the Lords of Appeal in Prize Causes, conclu- 
sive credit ought to be given to it, inasmuch as, 
according to the general law of nations, it must be 
presumed that justice had been administered by 
the competent tribunal of the capturing state ; and 
the treaty had not ^^aried this general rule of inter- 
national law, having engaged to afford relief only 
in cases, (either existing at the time of its signa- 
ture or before the ratification,) m which, from 
peculiar circumstances belonging to them, adequate 
compensation could not then be obtained in the 
ordinary course of justice. 

Mr. Pinkney was also engaged, during his resi- 
dence abroad, in attendmg to the claim of the 
State of Maryland for a large amount of public 
property, invested in the stock of the Bank 
of England before the revolution, which had 
be^me the subject of a complicated Chancery 
litigation. He at last . succeeded in extricating 
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the Stock from this situation by an arrangement, 
under which it was, witli his ccmsent, adjudged to 
the crown, with an understanding, that, after the 
payment of the liens upon it, the balance should 
be paid over to the government of Maryland. 

His residence in England was protracted far 
beyond his expectations or wishes, as he was 
anxious to return to his native country and his 
profession. This anxiety was feelingly expressed 
in' his epistolary correspondence with his private 
finends. In a letter, dated August, 1800, to his 
brother, he sajrs; ^'It is time for me to think 
seriously of revisitmg my country, and of reviving 
my professional habits. I shall soon begm to 
require ease and retirement; my constitution is 
weak, and my health precarious. A few years 
of professicHaal labor will bring me into the sear 
and yellow leaf of life ; mi. if I do not begin 
speedily, I shall begin too late. To commence the 
world at forty b indeed dreadfiil^ but I am used - 
to adverse fortune, and know how to struggle' with 
it; my consolaticms cannot easily desert me,*— 
the consciousness of honorable views, and the 
cheering hope that Providence will yet enable me 
to pass the evenmg of my days in peace. It is 
not of small importance tome, that I shall go back 
to the bar cured of every propensity that could 
divert me from business, stronger than when I 
left it, and, I trust, somewhat wiser. In reg^urd 
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to legal knowledge, 1 shall not be worse than ii 
I had continued in practice ; I have been a lega 
lar and industrious student for the last two years, 
and I believe myself to be a much better lawyer 
than when I arrived in England. But I shall 
not grow much wiser or better by a longer stay. 
I am become familiar with almost every tUng 
around me, and do not look out upon life with as 
much intenseness of observati(»i as heretolbre ; 
and of course, I am now rather confirming icnner 
acquisitions of knowledge than laying in new 
stores for the future. I begin to languish fat 
active emplojrment. The commission does not 
occupy me sufficiently, and vbiting, &c., with 
much reading, cannot supply the deficiency. My 
time is always filled in one way or other, but I 
think I should be the better for a speech now aiHi 
then. Perhaps another twelve months may give 
me an opportunity of making speeches till I get 
tired of them, and tire odiers too." 

In another letter written in August, 1803, to 
his firiend, Mr. Cooke, Jie expresses the same 
sentiments, with his. apprehensions that what has 
been by some rince called the ^< civil revolution," 
which brought Mr. Jefferscm into power at the 
head of the democratic party, might sever the ties 
of (inendship which had connected him with severe 
al leading individuals of the opposkion* '* I am 
prepared," he says, ** on my return, to find the 
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SfHrit of party as high and phrensied as the most 
turbulent would have it. I am even prepared to 
find a brutality in that spirit, which in this country 
^ther does not exbt, or is kept down by the pre- 
dominance of a better feeling. I lament with you 
that it is so ; and I wonder that it is so ; for the 
American people are generous, and liberal, and 
enlightened* We are not, I hope, to have this 
mordinate zeal, this extravagant fanaticism, en- 
tailed upon us ; although one might almost sup- 
pose it to be a part of our political creed, that 
internal tranquillity, or rather the absence of 
domestic discord and a rancorous contention for 
power, was mcompatible with the health of the 
state and the liberty of the citizen. I profess to 
be temperate in my opmions, and shall put in my 
clium to freedom of conscience ; but, when both 
sides are intolerant, what hopes can I have that 
this clmm will be respected? I do not desire 
crfice ; although I have no such objections to the 
present admmistration, as, on what are called, 
party principles, would induce me to' decline 
public employment. It is my wish to be a mere 
fprojCessional laborer, to cultivate my friends and 
my fatnily, and to secure an honorable indepen- 
dence before I am overtaken by age and infirmity. 
My present intention is to fix in Baltimore, where 
I will flatter myself I shall find some, who will 
not regret my chdce of re^dence.^' 
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On his return to the United States in August, 
1804, Mr Pinkney executed hb purpose of re- 
moving to Baltimore, and began to attend the 
federal Supreme Court at Washington. He con« 
tinued to devote himself with unwearied assiduity 
to his professional pursuits. During his long resi- 
dence in England, he had never laid aside his 
habits of diligent study, and had availed him- 
self of his opportunities of intercourse with the 
accomplished lawyers of that country, and of 
frequenting the courts of Westminster Hall, to 
enlarge and improve his legal attainments. He 
was, by his public station, brought into immediate 
contact with most of the English civilians^ and 
was much m the society of that acccunplished and 
highly gifted man, Sir William Scott. He had 
occasion to witness the forensic effi>rts of Erskine, 
then in the meridian of his fame. He was in the 
constant habit of attending the debates in the two 
houses of Parliament, whilst Fox and Pitt still 
shone forth as the brightest luminaries of British 
eloquence. A higher standard of literary attain 
ments was held up to his observation. He em- 
ployed his lebure hours in endeavoring to supply, 
what he now found to be the defect of his^arly 
education, by completing his knowledge of English 
and classical literature. He devoted peculiar 
attention to the subject of Latin prosody and 
English elocution ; aimmg, above all, to accpiiie a 
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cntical knowledge of the living Englbh tongue, 
its pronunciation, its terms and significations, 
its synonymes, and, in short, its whole structure 
aiid vocabulary. By these n^pans, he added to 
his natural eloquence and fluency a copioumcss 
and variety of diction, which graced even his 
colloquial intercoufse, and imparted new strength 
and beauty to his forensic style. 

In April, 1806, he was agsdn called mto the 
public service of his country abroad by circum- 
stances, which were even then deemed to be of 
serious concern, but which ultimately involved 
our republic in that war with Great Britain, which 
has given a new coloring and character to our 
subsequent political exbtence. 

In the course of the ensuing year after his 
return from England, several cases of the capture 
of our merchant vessels, engaged in carrying the 
produce of the colonies of the enemies of Great 
Britain to Europe, had occurred, which threatened 
the total destruction of that branch of our neutral 
carrying trade. These seizures were grounded 
u|K>n a revival by the British govenmient of a 
doctrine, which had acquired the denomination of 
« the Rule of the War of 1756," from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been first applied by the 
Prize Court during that war. The rule was 
suffered to lie donnant during tb.e war of our 
revolution^ probably firom the fear of exciting the 
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hostility of the maritinie powers who subsequendj 
fonned the league c^ anned neutrality. It was 
revived during the first war of the French revp* 
lution in L793» an^ extended to the entire {»o* 
lubiticNa of all neutral traffic with the colonies and 
U|K)n the coasts of the enemy. But, as iademnity 
was given by the board of oommisnoQers under 
Mi; Jay's treaty for captures made upon this |»e* 
text, and as it bad been expressly adqiitted m 
Lord Hawksbury's letter to Mr. Eang of April 
11th, 1801, (enclomg Sir John Nicboll's official 
report as Advocate-General,) that the colonial 
trade might be carried on by neutrals circuitously, 
and that landing the cargo in a neutral port broke 
the continuity of voyage so as to legalize the 
trade thus .carried on, there was the more reason 
for surprise and complaint on the part of tbo 
government and people of this country at this 
sudden and unexpected attack upon their accus- 
tomed trade. 

The revival and extended application of <^ the 
Ride of 1756 " gave rise to numerous polemic pub- 
lications on' both sides of the Atlantic ; in whicb 
the respective pretenaons of England and Ameriea 
were elaborately discussed. Among these was an 
ingenious pamphlet entided " War in Disguise, or 
the Frauds of Neutral Flags,'^ writtctn by Mr, 
Stephen, an English barristcar, well known for his 
eotbisaastir zeal in the candiB of. the abK>ytiiiiidf 
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West India shivery, .and who was supposed to 
enjoy the confidence of the ministry then in 
power. Tins production was examined, and its 
reasonings combated, by a very able writer in the 
Edinburgh Review.* It was also answered by 
Goavemeur Morris, in a pamphlet characteristie 
of that statesman's peculiar genius and political 
prejudices ; and the whole subject was afterwards 
thoroughly discussed by Mr. Madison, then Sec- 
retary of State, in an elaborate work entitled 
^^ An Examination of the British Doctrine, which 
subjects to Capture a Neutral Trade not open in 
Time erf Peace." 

Different memorials were pnresented fiom the 
various commercial cities of the Union, remon- 
strating against this dangerous pretensicMi, and 
pledging the support of tlie trading interests to 
such measures, as the government might think fit 
to adopt, to resist it, as incompatible with the just 
rights and independence of the country. Among 
these, was an argumentadve and eloquent Memo- 
rial firom the merchants of Baltimore, drawn up 
by Mr. Pinkney, who had found occasicm to study 
this question when a member of the board of 
commissioners under the British treaty of 1794. 

In this paper he conclusively shows, by an 
elaborate historical deduction, accompanied with a 
seaich'ing (malysb of judicial precedents, that the 

* VeL VUL N«fc l&i, for Apni, WUk 
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doctrine in question was never heard of until the 
war of 1756 ; that it was then rested upon the 
peculiar gitound of adoption or naturalization, by 
which neutral vessels, engaged in the colony trade 
of France, were considered by the British courts 
of Admiralty as having forfeited their original 
national character, by being incorporated into the 
enemy's navigation with all its privileges, just as 
an individual neutral merchant is considered as 
losing the immumties of his native character by 
permanent residence in the belligerent country. 
He also proves, that during the war of the Ameri- 
can revolution, the doctrine was expressly disa- 
vowed bv the British prize tribunals, and that this 
solemn renunciation was poweriully confirmed Dy 
tlie acquiescence of Great Britfdn, during the first 
and most imjportant and active period of the war 
whiph was terminated by the peace of Amiens, 
in the free and unlimited prosecution by neutrals 
of the whole colony trade of France ; and, when 
she did, at last, interrupt it by orders of council, 
secretly issued and suddenly executed, she made 
ample amends for this breach of good faith and 
public law, into which she had been inconsider- 
ately betrayed. 

The leading part taken m this mteresting dis- 
cussion by Mr. Pinkney, and the thorough knowK 
edge of the subject shown in this paper, together 
with the v^uable experience he bad acquired 
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during his former residence in England, induced 
President Jefierson to invite him to assist in the 
negotiation already commenced by Mr. Monroe, 
then our resident envoy in London, on this and 
the other important points of difference between 
the two countries. With this view, he was ap- 
pointed in April, 1806, jointly with Mr. Monroe 
as minister plenipotentiary to treat with the British 
government on these subjects. He^ therefore, 
once more abandoned his professional pursuits, 
and embarked in the month of May, with his 
family, for England. 

The moment seemed to be propitious ibr a 
satisfactory adjustment of the complicated difficul- 
ties which had arisen between the two countries. 
Mr. Fox, after having been banished from the 
royal presence and confidence for more than 
twenty years, subsequent to the iailure of hb 
fiunous India bill, was once more admitted to a 
share of power in conjunction with that portion 
of Mr. Pitt's party who continued to adhere to 
Lord GrenviUe after the death of their great' 
leader. Mr. Fox was appointed to the Foreign 
Office, and one of his first objects was an endeav- 
or to realize his own views of the impolicy of 
the war with France, which he had so long ana 
so strenuously opposed, by openmg a negotiation 
for peace. But this eflfort at negotlatbn, wedged 
in between the battle of Austerlitz and that of 
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Jena, the former of which broke the heart of 
Pitt, and the latter laid the European continent 
prostrate at the feet of Napoleon, came too late 
to stop the resistless tide of conquest which 
threatened to overwhelm the world. 

This awful state of things rendered it the more 
incumbent on the new ministry to prevent the 
weight of America, with her vast maritime re- 
sources, from being thrown into the scale of 
France, by doing us justice upon those subjects 
of complaint which had occasioned so much irri- 
tation, the lawless practice of impressing our 
sea-faring citizens from on board our own vessels 
on the high seas, the habitual vblation of our 
neutral jurisdiction on the coasts and within the 
bays, ports, and harbors of the Union, and the 
multiplied restraints upon our commerce by novel 
interpretations of public law. 

The Lords Holland and Auckland were named 
by the government to treat on these pomts, and 
for a revision of the commercial articles of Mr. 
Jay's treaty with the American envoys. The 
writer of this biographical sketch has been assured 
by Mr Monroe, that the British commission, dur- 
ing the whole course of this difficult and delicate 
negotiation, showed the most candid and concilia- 
tory disposition, at the same time that they were, 
of course, duly attentive to the interests of their 
own country. That amiable, enlightened, and 
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accomplished nobleman, Lord Holland, h is wdl 
known to all who have attended to his public 
career, or enjoyed the advantage of personal 
intercourse with him, then cherished and still 
cherishes for the United States and its free institu- 
tions those feelmgs of kindness, which he imbibed 
firom his illustrious relative, Mr. Fox, and which 
we may be allowed to believe have been con- 
firmed by his own enlightened judgment. Lord 
A^uckland seemed also desirous, by a conciliatory 
deportment, to remove any injurious impressions 
which might havQ been taken up against him 
during *the war of our revolution, but without 
adverting, on any occasion, to the transactions 
of those times. 

The British negotiators were, however, in the 
hands of their government, whose orders they 
implicitly obeyed ; and it is well known that the 
cabinet itself was made up of a coalition of fra- 
gile and discordant materials, all its proceedings 
being looked upon with extreme jealousy by the 
opposition of the day. It fell to pieces not long 
after the death of Mr. Fox, who soon followed 
his illustrious rival to the grave ; and Mr. Canning 
came into the Foreign Office, deeply imbued with 
an those prejudices against every thing American, 
which he had imbibed m the school of that min- 
ister under whose banner he so long served. 
. Mr. Canning acquired his character for liberalitv 
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ai a statesman long afterwards ; towards America, 
at least, he was, at this period, neither generous 
nor just. 

Previous to ^his breaking up of the coalition 
ministry, (which at last took place upon the ob- 
stinate refusal of the king to consent to any 
measure of Catholic emancipation, however lim- 
ited, and his requiring a positive pledge from his 
ministers that they would never mention the sub- 
ject to hioi again,) a treaty had been signed on 
the 3 1st of December, 1806, by the American, 
with the British negotiators, which the forme^, 
however, declared to be not conformable 'to their 
instructions, and concluded merely svh spe rati ; 
whilst the latter accompanied its signature with a 
• declaration of the right of the British government 
to retaliate upon neutral nations the decree of 
blockade issued by Napoleon at Berlin on the 
21st of November. 

The ministry, no longer guided by the pacific 
spirit of Fox, and as if they were determined to 
furnish their successors with a precedent for anni- 
hilating neutral commerce, (as they had furnished 
to Napoleon a pretext for his Berlin decree by 
thoir. previous blockade, of May, 1806, of the 
.coasts from the Elbe to Brest,) inmiediately fol- 
lowed this declaration with the orders in councQ 
of the 7th of January, 1807, establishing a limited 
blockade of the whole coast of ^ Europe in pos- 
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sesston of France and her allies, so as to prevent 
neutrals from trading from one port to another. 
Then came the attack on the frigate Chesapeake, 
and President Jefferson sent back the proposed 
treaty for revision, without submitting it to the 
Senate. 

Mr. Monroe now returned to the United States, 
leaving Mr. Pinkney as sole minister in England. 
The prospect of reconciliation with that country, 
on terms consistent with the interests and honor 
of the republic, dark as it was before, was now 
clouded with the additional measure of the orders 
in council of November, 1807, prohibiting all 
neutral trade with the ports of France and her 
allies, or of any other country at war with Great 
Britain, and with all other European ports from 
which the British flag was excluded, unless such 
trade should be carried on . through her ports, 
under her licenses, and paying duties to her 
exchequer. 

The remnant of neutral commerce spared by 
this edict was effectually destroyed by the retalia- 
tory decree soon afterwards fulminated at Milan 
by Napoleon, who seized gladly upon this pretext 
to complete his system of blockade and confisca- 
tion, by which he hoped effectually to cut off the 
commercial and financial resources of England. 
The two great belligerent powers thus mutually 
rivalled each other in the work of destroying the 
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commerce of the only remaining neutral state their 
indiscriminate violence had left out of the circle 
of hostility. In vsdn were the justice and policy 
of the British orders in council of November 
arraigned in Parliament by Lord Erskine and 
other members of the late mbistry, who had 
themselves furnished the precedent and the pat- 
tern of that measure in the orders issued in the 
precedmg January on the same pretext of retali- 
ating the Berlin decree. In vain was the wanton 
attack on Copenhagen assailed by them as subver- 
sive of the sacred principles of morality, of public 
law, and of the soundest maxims of national poli-' 
cy. All other considerations were merged in th^ 
apparent, necessity of resisting the portentous pov7- 
er of the French Emperor, who, after the victory 
of Friedland and the peace of Tilsit, wielded the 
entire resources of the European continent, and 
directed them to the avowed purpose of subverting 
the British empire. 

The solicitude of Mr. Pinkliey to accomplish 
the mtentions of his government in seeking .to 
remove by pacific means those obstacles, which 
had been thrown in the way of neutral commerce 
by tnese violent measures, and his anxiety to vin- 
dicate the honor and rights of his country, are 
apparent, not only from his official correspondence, 
but from his voluminous private letters to Mr 
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Madison, to transcribe which woald enlarge the 
size of this biography beyond its prescribed limits. 
But the years 1808, 1809, and 1810, passed 
away without any adequate return for his zealous 
and persevering cooperation with the government 
at home, in endeavoring to avoid that alterna- 
tive which was at last forced upon us by the obsti- 
nate perseverance of the British ministry in their 
ojSensive measures. The arrangement concluded 
at Washington, in April, 1809, for the repeal of 
the CM^ers in council, upon condition that our non- 
intercourse should be continued against France ' 
until she repealed her decrees, was disavowed 
by the British government. Fresh cause of irri- 
tation was created by the offensive conduct of Mr. 
Jaclcson, sent to explain that disavowal ; the 
attack on the frigate Chesapeake still remained 
unexpiated ; the impressment of our seamen dnd 
the capture of our vessels were still continued. 

His conciliatory endeavors to remove these 
causes of complaint proved abortive; whilst he 
was subjected to severe censure at home for the 
alleged tameness of his remonstrances, which "were 
in exact conformity to the instructions he had re- 
ceived from oiir government, whose excessive anxi- 
ety for peace dictated only the most amicable lan- 
guage in its intercourse with England. In the 
mean time, the money he had saved from his 
Tofesslonal eammgs had been absorbed in the 
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expenses incident to the education of his childrcB 
in a foreign country, and to mamtaining that style 
of living, which is not only absolutely necessary in 
a public minister, in order to enable him to recipro- 
cate the civilities of others which he in vajn seeks 
to avoids but even to perform the duties of his C 
station by keeping up social intercourse with bis 
diplomatic colleagues, and with the members of 
the government to which he is accredited. 

In^ his letters to his private friends, the effects oi 
these cares upon his health and spirits are express- 
ed with much sensibility, mingled with the strong 
est feelings of attachment to the scenes and com- 
panions of his youth. In a private letter to 
President Madison, dated in November, 1810, he 
request^ his immediate recall, upon the ground 
that his salary was utterly inadequate to defray his 
unavoidable expenses. He adds; "There are 
f>ther considerations, however, which ovglUy per- 
haps, to have produced the same effect at even an 
earlier period, and would have produced it, if I 
had followed my own mclinations rather than a 
sense of duty to you and to the people. Some of 
.these considerations respect myself individually, 
and need not be named; for they are nothing 
in comparison with those which look to my family. 
Its claims to the benefit of my professional exer- 
tions have been too long neglected. Age is 
stealing fast upon me ; and I shall soon have lost 
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the power of retrieving the time which has been 
wasted in endeavors (fruitless it would seem) to 
deserve well of my country. Every day will, as 
it passes, render it more difficult to resume the 
habits which I have twice improvidently aban- 
y doned. At prfesent, I feel no want of cheerful 
resolution to seek them again as old friends, whom 
I ought never to have quitted, and no want of 
confidence that they will not disown me. How 
long that resolution, if not acted upon, may last, 
or that confidence may stand up in the decline of 
life, I cannot know, and will not try. I trust it is 
n<ft necessary for me to say how much your kind- 
ness, and that of your predecessor, has contributed 
to subdue the anxieties of my situation, and to 
make me forget that I ought to leave a post, at 
once so perilous and costly, to richer and to abler 
hands. Those who know me wjjl believe, that 
my heait is deeply sensible of that kindness, and 
that my memory will preserve a faithful record of 
it while it can preserve a trace of any thing." 

Mr. Pinkney still continued to press upon the 
nunistry, of which Marquis Wellesley was the 
head, the complaints of this country, until, finding 
that no attention was likely to be paid to his 
remonstrances, he took leave of the British court 
in February, 1811, soon afterwards embarked in 
the frigate Essex for the United States, and arrived 
at Annapolis iq. the month of June. 
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On his return, he immediately resumed the 
labors of his profession with his accustomed alac« 
rity and ardor. In December, 1811, he was 
appointed. Attorney-General of the United States 
by President Maidison. At. the term of the 
Supreme Court followmg his appointment, came 
on for hearing before that tribunal a cause ot 
remarkable interest, as involving an important 
question of public law, our int^:iiational relations 
with foreign powers, and the sovereign rights of a. 
foreign nation brought in conflict with the claim 
of one of our own citizens. 

This was the case of the ship Exchange^ origi- 
nally a merchant vessel belonging to an American 
citizen, which had been seized and confiscated by 
Napoleon, under his decree issued at Rambouillet 
upon the pretext of retaliating our Non Jntercourse 
act against France, armed and commissioned in 
his service, aiW sent to carry despatches to the 
East Indies. In the course of its voyage, the 
vessel was conipelled, by stress of weather, to put 
into the port of Philadelphia, our watejs being 
then open to the ships of war of all the belliger- 
ent powers. It was there proceeded against by 
the original American owners, who reclaimed their 
property in the ordinary course of justice, and the 
cause was finally brought, by appeal, before the 
Supreme Court; the French minister at Wash- 
mgton having insisted, in his con:espondence with 
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mir government, that the justice and legality of 
the cHTiginal seizure under the Ramboutllet decree 
was a (juesUon of state to^be- settled by diplomatic 
ne^iation between the French and American 
goTeraments ; and that it could not be detennined 
by the ordinary tribunals of justice, especially as 
th^ vessel, sailing under the commission of his 
sovereign, had entered a port of the Union under 
the general penxnsmn to the public armed ships 
oC&>reign naticMis. 

The same principle of exemption from ordinary 
judicial cognizance, for the vessel thus entering 
our waters, was also mabtained by Mr. Pinkney, 
as Attorney-General, with an extent of learning, 
and a force of argument and eloquence, which 
nused him at once in the public estimation, to the 
bead of the American bar. He reasoned to show, 
that, where wrongs are mflicted by one nation 
upon another in such tempestuous and lawless 
times, they could not be redressed by judicature in 
the exercise of its cnrdinary powers ; that, where 
the private property of the citizen had been ever 
so unjustly confiscated in the competent tribunals 
of a forei^ state, a regular condemnation (closes 
the judicial eye upon the enormity of the original 
seizure ; and still less could the courts of justice 
interfere where the sovereign rights of a foreign 
prince had intervened, whose flag and commission 
mul be lespected by those courts until a jarisdic* 
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tion over his vessels had been expressly conferred 
upon them by the supreme legislative power of 
their own government. 

He compared the case then in judgment to the 
analogous exemptions, laid down by the classical 
text writers on international law, from the local 
jurisdiction of the country, of the person of the 
sovereign, of his envoys, or his fleets and armies, 
coming within the territorial limits of another 
state, by its permission, expressed or implied. 
He insisted upon the equality of sovereigns, and 
that one sovereign could not submit his rights to 
the decision of another, or of his courts of justice ; 
but that the mutually conflicting claims of inde* 
pendent states must be adjusted by diplomatic 
negotiations or reprisals and war ; that no repri- 
sals had been authorized by our own government 
in the present instance ; and that the general pro- 
visions of the laws of Congress, descriptive of the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the national tribunals to 
redress private wrongs, ought not to be so inter- 
preted as to give th^n cognizance of a case, in 
which the sovereign power of the nation had, by 
implication, consented to wave its territorial juris- 
diction. • 

These topics of argument he amplified and 
illustrated by a variety of considerations, drawn 
from the impotency of the judicial power to en- 
force its decisions in such cases ; from the exclu^ 
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sive competence of the supreme sovereign {lower 
of the nation adequately to avenge wrongs com- 
nutted by a foreign sovereign, and to determine 
when it shall assert, snd when it may prudently . 
compromise, its extreme rights ; and from the very 
nature of the questions growing out of such trans- 
actions, as being rather questions of state policy 
th^ of jurisprudence, of diplomatic than of fi>- 
rensic discussdon^ and to be detenmned by all 
those ddicate and comphoated motives which 
guide the statesman, rather than by those inflexible 
rules which must be observed by those who pre- 
side in the judgment-seat. These topics were 
made the grounds of the masterly judgment pro- 
nounced by Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in this 
cele brated case, wlth^j the unanimous concurrence 
oftbejbench; — Judge^WasHmgton uniting with 
the rest of his brethren in reversing his own sen- 
tence pronounced in the Circuit Court, with that 
perfect candor and willing sacrifice of selfish vanity 
to the convictions 6f his better-instructed mind, 
which adorned the character of that upright mag]9* 
trate, and shed a new lustre upon the great name 
he bore. 

The organization of the judicial policy is one 
of the most curious and nicely adapted parts of 
our admirable scheme of federative government. 
The highest appellate tribunal is mvested with an 
unposing combination of authorities. Besides its 

VOL. VI. 3 
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extenave powers as an cMrdinaiy court of justice, it 
administers (he law of nations to our own citizens 
and to foreigners; and determines, in the last 
resort, every question capaUe of a judicial deter- 
mination, arising under our munidpal constitution, 
— including controversies between the members 
of the UnicHK, and those growing out of ccmflicts 
between the fundamental law and ordinary acts of 
legislation. It is before ^^this move than Am- 
phictyonic council " that the American lawyer is 
called to plead, not merely for the private rights 
of his feUow-citizens, but for their constitutional 
pivileges, and to discuss the conflicting preten- 
snons of State and Federal sovereignties. 

It was a rash assertion of an illustrious writer, 
that there are no discoveries to he made in mcval 
science and in the principles of government. To 
say nothing of other improvements which the pres- 
ent age has witnessed, mankind is indebted to 
America for the discovery and practical applica- 
tion of a scheme of federative representative gov- 
ernment, which, if it be not adapted to all climes, 
and to every condition of the many-peojpled globe^ 
has, at least so far, ^' worked weU,'' and avoided 
the defects of all preceding confederacies. The 
extensive and important fonction assigned to the 
judicial power in this polity, combined with the 
peculiar circumstances of our social condition, has 
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meritably assigned to the legal professidn a large 
share of public influence. 

Generally speaking, the practice of the bar in 
this country is not ccmfined to particular courts. 
Our lawyers not bemg restricted to any particular 
department of the profession, their technical learn- 
ing is usually of' a more liberal and expansive cast 
than in the country whence we derived our legal 
institutions. Their professional habits and tech- 
nical studies do not unfit them, in any degree, for 
the performance of thovhigher and more important 
fiinctionl^ of statesmen and legislators. There can 
be no doubt, that, in Ekigland, greater skill and 
nicety of execution are acquired, by the mmute 
subdivision of labor, pQ)duced by the state of 
the profession- and the circumstances of society. • 
Hence, we find there more perfect masters of 
the science of equity, of special pleading, convey- 
ancmg, or of the civil and canon laws as they 
are administered in the admiralty and consistorial 
courts. 

But the peculiar circumstances and social con 
dition of this young country have aroused the 
active faculties of the people, and imparted a 
greater flexibility and variety to the talents of its 
public men ; whilst they have enabled our more 
eminent lawyers, when called into the public ser- 
vice, to perform all the offices of peace and wai 
with as much ability and success as in those coun 
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tries where youth are prepared for the duties of 
public life by a peculiar system of educatiooi 
exclusively adapted for that purpose. They have 
stored their minds with miscellaneous knowledge ; 
and^ when removed firom the bar into the cabmet 
or the senate, have generally been found to sus- 
tarn the reputation they had acquired in a more 
limited walk. 

The infancy, of the country, the immature state 
of society, and the freedom of its political institu- 
tions, have all contributed to this result. Society 
is not yet, if indeed it ever will be, broken into 
those marked distinctions and gradations of rank 
and occupation, demandmg a correspondent sep* 
aration of mere professional employments, from 
those connected with the business of the state ; 
whilst, at the same time, the bar, as in the ancient 
republics, is the principal avenue to puMic honors 
and employments. These peculiar circumstances; 
combined with the singular nature of the judk^a- 
ture exercbed by the Supreme Court in constitu* 
tional cases, have advanced the science of juris- 
prudence in the United States far beycmd the 
;en^^ condition of our literature, and raised the 
iegal profession to a higher rank than it enjoys in 
any other country. 

Mr. Pmkney cooperated, as an advocate, in 
laying the foimdations of the system of prize-law 
built up by the Supreme Court during the late 
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war with Great Britain. His extensive learning 
and peculiar experience in this science contributed 
essentially to enlighten the judgments of that tri- 
bunal on a branch of jurisprudence m which we 
had few national precedents, and where the ele- 
mentary writers on public law are extremely defi- 
cient in practical details and a particular applica 
tion of general principles. Among other cases ol 
capture brought for adjudication before that tribu- 
nal, was the celebrated case of the Nereide^ in 
which arose the novel question of international 
law, whether a neutral could lawfiilly lade his 
goods on board an armed enemy's vessel. 

In the argument of this cause, his powers were 
severely tasked by rivalry, not only with his gifted 
competitor, Mr. Emmett, but with the counsel 
associated with him for the captors, Mr. Dallas, 
who, he said, had " dealt with this great cause in 
a way so masterly, and had presented it before the 
Court with such a provoking fulness, of illustra- 
tion, that his unlucky colleague could scarcely set 
his foot upon a single spot of it without trespassing 
upon some one of those arguments, which, with 
an admirable profiision, I had almost said, a prodi- 
gality of learning, he has spread over the whole 
subject. Time, however, which changes all 
tilings, and man more than any thing, no longer 
permits me to speak upon the impulse of ambition. 
ft has left me only that of duty ; better, perhaps, 
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than the fevensh impulse which it has supplanted ; 
sufficient, as I hope, to urge me, upon this and 
every other occasion, to maintain the cause of 
truth, by such exertions as may become a servant 
of the law in a forum like this* I shall be con- 
tent, therefore, to travel after my learned friend 
over a part of the track which he has at once 
smoothed and illuminated, happy, rather than 
displeased, that he has facilitated and justified the 
celerity with which I mean to traverse it ; mor» 
happy still, if I shall be able, as I pass along, to 
relieve the £itigue of your Honors, the benevolent 
companions of my journey, by imparting something 
of freshness and novelty to the pitepect around us. 

'^To this course I am also reconciled by a 
pretty confident opinion, the result of general 
study, as well as of particular mentation, that the 
discussion in which we are engaged has no claim 
ta that sur of intricacy which it has assumed ; that, 
on the ctHitrary, it turns upon a few very plain 
and familiar principles, which, if kept steadily in 
view, wDl guide us in safety, through the worse 
than Cretan labyrinth of topics and authorities^ 
that seem to embarrass it, to such a conclusion as 
It may be fit for this Court to sanction by its judg- 
ment. 

^^ I shall, in the outset, dismiss from the cause 
whatever has been rather insinuated with a pm- 
dent delicacy, than openly and directly pressed bt 
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my able opponent, with refierence to the personal 
situation of the claimant, and of those with whom 
he is united in blood and mterest. I am willing to 
admit that a Christian judicature may dare to feel 
for a desolate foreigner who stands h^&ae it, not 
for life and death indeed, but for the fortunes of 
himself and his house. I am ready to concede, 
that, when a friendly and a friendless stranger sues 
for tlie restoration of his all to human justice, she 
may sometimes wish to lay aside a portion of bet 
sternness, to take him by the hand, and, exchange 
ing her character f(X that of mercy, to raise him 
up £rom an abyss of doubt and fear to a pinnacle 
of hope and joy. In such circumstances, a tern* 
perate and guarded sympathy may not unfre- 
quently be virtue. 

^' But this is the last place upon earth in which 
it can be necessary to state, that, if it be yielded 
to as a motive of deeiston^ it ceases to be virtue^ 
and becomes scxnething infinitely worse than weak- 
ness. What may be the real value of Mr. Pinto's 
claim to our sympathy, it is imp66»ble for us to be 
certain that we know ; but thus mucji we are sure 
W9 know, that, whatever may be its value in fact, 
in the balance of the law it is lighter than a 
feather shaken from a linnet's wing, lighter than 
tne down that floats upon the breeze of summer 
I throw into the opposite scale the ponderous 
claim of WAB ; a cl^m of high concernment, not 
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to US only^ but to the world ; a claim connected 
with the maritime strength of this maritime state^ 
with pubUc honor and mdiTidual enterprise, with 
all those passions and motives^ which can be made 
subservient to national success and glory in the 
hour of national trial and danger. I throw mto 
the same scale the venerable code of universal 
law, before which it is the duty of this Court, high 
as it is in dignity, and great as are its titles to 
reverence, to bow down with submission. I throw 
into the same scale a solemn treaty, bindmg upon 
the claimant and upon you. Ii^ a word, I throw 
into that scale the rights of belligerent America, 
and, as embodied with them, the rights of those 
eaptctfs, by whose effisrts and at whose cost the 
naval exertions of the government have been 
seconded, until our once despised and drooping 
flag has been made to wave in triumph where 
ueither France nor Spam could venture to show a 
prow. 

" You may call these rights by what name you 
please. You may call them iron rights ; I care 
not ; it is enough for me, that they are Rights. 
It is more than enough for me, that they come 
before you encircled and adorned by the laurels, 
which we have torn from the brow of the naval 
genius of England ; that they come before you 
recommended, and endeared, and consecrated by 
i thousand recollections which It would be base 
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Bess and folly not to cherish, and that thej are 
mingled in fancy and in fact with all the elements 
of our future greatness." 

In the course of his argument, Mr. Pinkney 
insisted that the claimant's property ought to he 
condemned as prize of war upon the three follow* 
ing grounds ; 

1. That the treaty of 1795, between the United 
States and Spain, contained a pa»tive stipulation 
adopting the maxim of the northern confederacy, 
that free . ihip9 $hall make free goods ; and al- 
though it did not expressly mention the converse 
proposition, that enemy ships should make enemy 
goods, yet it did not negative that proposition; 
and as tlie two maxims had always been associated 
togethei in the practice of nations, the one was .to 
be considered as implying the other. 

2. That, by^ the Spanish prize-code, neutral 
property found on board of enemy's vessels was 
liable to capture and condemnation ; and that, this 
being the law of Spain, applied by her when bel 
ligerent, to us and to all other nations when 
neutral, by the principle of reciprocity the same 
rule was to be applied to the property of hei 
subjecf, which Mr. Pinto must be taken to be, the 
United States government not having at that time 
acknowledged the independence of the Spanish 
American colonies. 

3. He contended, that the claim of Mr. Pinto 
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ought to be rejected on account of fais unneutral 
conduct, in hiring and putting his goods on board 
of an armed vessel, which sailed under convoy, 
and actually resisted search. 

After fully discussing the first two pdntSi he 
proceeded ; 

'^ I come now to the third and last question, 
upon which, if I should be feund to speak with 
more confidence than may be thought to become 
me, I stand upon this apology, that I have never 
been able to persuade myself that it was any ques- 
tion at all. I have consulted upon it the reputed 
oracles of universal law, with a wish disrespectfiil 
to their high vocation^ that they would mislead me 
into doubt. But— r-^na sunty nuUvmque. nefas 
oracuJa madent. I have listened to thexounsel 
for the claimant, with a hope produced by his 
reputation for abilities and learning, that his argu- 
ment would shake from me the sturdy conviction 
which held me in its grasp, and would substitute 
for it that mild and convenient skepticism that 
excites without oppressing the mind, and summons 
an advocate to the best exertion of his faculties, 
^vithout taking firom him the prospect of success, 
and the assurance that his cause deserves it. I 
have listened, I say, and am as great an infidel as 
ever. 

" My learned colleague, in his discourse upon 
«his branch of the subject, relied in some degree 
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apon circumstances, supposed by him to be in 
evidence, but by our opponents believed to be 
merely aasuised. I will not rely upon any cir- 
cumstances but such as are admitted by us. all. 
I take the broad and general ground, which 
does not require the aid of such special ccmsidqr- 
atiohs as might be borrowed from the contested 
facts. 

'^ I shall consider the case as simply that of a 
neutral, who attempts to carry on his trade from a 
belligerent port, not only under belligerent con- 
voy, but m a belligerent vessel of force, with full 
knowledge that she has capacity to resist the com- 
missioned vesseb, and (if they lie in her way) to 
attack and subdue the defenceless merchant-ships 
of the other belligerent, and with the further 
knowledge, that her commander, over whom in 
this aspect he has no control, has inclination and 
authority, and is bound by duty so to resist, and is 
inclined and authorized so to attack and subdue. 
I shall discuss it as the case of a neutral, who 
advisedly puts in motion, and connects hb coin« 
merce and himself with a force thus qualified and 
conducted; who voluntarily identifies his com- 
merce and himself with a hostile spirit, and 
authority, and duty, thus known to and uncon- 
trollable by him; who steadily adheres to this 
anomalous fellowship, this unhallowed league be- 
tween neutrality and war, — until, in an evil hour. 
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it falls before the superior force of an American 
cruiser, when, for the first time, he insists upon 
dissolving the connexion, and demands to be re- 
garded as an unsophisticated neutral, whom it 
would be barbarous to censure, and monstrous to 
visit with penalty. The gentlemen tell us that a 
neutral may do all this! I hold that he may 
not, and if he may, that he is a ' chartered liber- 
tme,' that he is hgibus solutii^ and may do tmy 
thing. 

'' The boundaries, which separate war firom neu- 
trality, are sometimes more faint and obscure than 
could be desired ; but there never were any boun- 
daries between them, or they must all have per- 
ished, if neutrality can, as this new and most 
licentious creed declares, surround itself upon the 
ocean with as much of hostile equipment as it can 
afford to purchase, if it can set forth uipaa the 
great common of the world, under the tutelary 
auspices and armed with the power of one belliger- 
ent bidding defiance to, and entering the lists of 
battle with the other, and at the same moment 
assume the aspect and robe of peace, and chal- 
lenge all the immunities which belong only to 
submission. 

^^ My learned fiiends must bear with me if 1 
say, that there b in this idea such an . appearance 
of revolting incongruity, that it is difficult to re* 
strain the understanding fix>m rejecting it without 
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inquiry, by a sort of intellectual instinct. It is, I 
admit, of a romantic and marvellous cast, and may, 
OB\that account, find favor with those who delight 
in paradox ;* but I am utterly at a loss to conjec- 
ture, how a well-regulated and disciplined judg 
ment, for which the geatlemen on the other side 
are eminently distinguished, can receive it other- 
wise than as the mere figment of the brain of some 
ingenious artificer of wonders. The idea is formed 
hy a tmion of the most repulsive ingredients. It 
exists by an unexampled reconciliation of mortal 
antipathies. It exhibits such a rare discordia 
rerum, such a stupendous society of jarring ele- 
ments, or (to use an expression of Tacitus) of 
res insodahUeSj that it throws into the shade the 
wildest fictions of poetry. I entreat your Honors 
to endeavor a personification of this motley notion, 
and to forgive me for presuming to intimate, that 
if, after you have achieved it, you pronounce the 
notion to be correct, you will have gone a great 
way to prepare us, by the authority of your opin- 
ion, to receive, as credible history, the worst parts 
of the mythdogy of the Pagan world. The 
Centaur and the Proteus of antiquity will be fabu- 
lous no longer. 

" The prosopopoeia, to which I invite you, is 
scarcely, mdeed, within the power of fancy, even 
in her most riotous and capricious mood, when she 
6 best able and most disposed to force inconipati' 
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bilities into fleeting and shadowy combination , 
but, if you can accomplish it, will give you some- 
thing like the kid and the lion, the lamb and the 
tiger portentously incorporated, with ferocity and 
meekness coexistent in the result, and equal as 
motives of action. It will give you a modem 
Amazon, more strangely constituted than those 
with whom ancient fable peopled the borders of 
the Thermidon, — her voice compounded of the 
tremendous shout of the Minerva of Homer, and 
the gentle accents of an Arcadian shepherdess, — 
with all the faculties and inclinations of turbulent 
and masculine War, and all the retiring modesty 
of virgin Peace. We shall have, in one personage, 
the pharetraia Camilla of the iElneid, and the 
Peneian maid of the Metamorphosis. We shall 
have Neutrality, soft and gentle, and defenceless 
in herself, yet clad in the panoply of her warlike 
neighbors, — with the frown of defiance upon her 
brow, and the smile of conciliation upon her lip^ — 
with the spear of Achilles in one hand and a lying 
protestation of mnocedce and helplessness unfolded 
in the other. Nay, if I may be sallowed so bold a 
figure in a mere legal discussion, we shall have the 
branch of olive entwined around the bolt of Jove, 
and Neutrality in the act of hurling the latter under 
the deceitful cover of the former. 

^^ I must take the liberty to assert, that, if tbb 
be law, it is not that sort of law of which Hooker 
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speaks, when, with the splendid magniBcence of 
Eastern metaphor, he says, tliat ^ her seat is the 
bosom of Crod, and her voice the harmony of the 
world.' Such a chimera can never be fashioned 
into a judicial rule fit to be tolerated or calculated 
to endure. You may, I know, erect it into a rule^ 
and I shall, in conmion with others, do my best to 
respect it ; but, until you do so, I am firee to say, 
that in my humble judgment, it must rise upon 
the ruins of many a principle of peculiar sanctity 
and venerable antiquity, which it wiH be your 
wisdom to preserve and perpetuate/' 

After having thus spoken, as he said, in meta- 
phors, which, if they would not bear the test of 
rigorous criticism, he trusted would at least be 
pardoned, upon the ground that they served to 
mark out and illustrate his mcHre particular argu- 
ment, Mr. Pinkney proceeded to consider the 
effect, which such a license to neutrals as that 
supposed might produce upon the unarmed trade 
of the opposite belligerent, and to establish its 
unlawfolness, both on general principles, and the 
particular analo^es of judicial precedents. But it 
would be d^cult to analyse, and impossible to 
abridge, this argument, which affords an adequate 
specimen of his peculiar powers as a forensic 
debater; and we roust, therefwe, content ourselves 
with subjoining the peroration to this admirable 
qpeech. 
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^* The little strength with which I set out is at 
last exhausted, and I must hasten to a conclusion 
I commit to you, therefore, widiout £uther discus 
sion, the cause of my clients, identified with the 
rights of the American people, and with those 
whplesome rules which give to public law simpli- 
city and system, and tend to the quiet of the 
world. 

^< We are now, thank God, once more at peace 
Our belligerent rights may therefore sleep for a 
season. May their repose be long and profound. 
But the time must arrive, when the interests and 
honor of this great narion will command them to 
awake, and, when it does arrive, I feel undoubting 
confidence, that they will rise firom their slumber 
in the fukiess of their strength and majesty^ unen 
feebled and unimpaired by the judgment of this 
high Court. 

^^ The skill and valor of our infant navy, which 
has illummed every sea, and^ dazzled the master 
states of Europe by the splendor of its tnumphs, 
have given us a pledge, which, I trust, will be 
dear to every American heart, and influence the 
future course of our policy, that the ocean is 
destinea to acknowledge the fiiture dominion of 
the west. I am not likely to live to see it, and, 
therefore, the more do I seize upon the enjoyment 
presented by the glorious anticipation. That this 
dominion, when God shall suffer us to wrest it' 
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from those who have abused it, will be exercised 
with such justice and moderation as will put to 
shame the maritime tyranny of recent times, and 
fix upoa oar power the affections of mankind, it 
is the duty of us all to hope ; but it is equally our 
duty to hope, that we shall not be so inordinately 
just to others as to be unjust to ourselves*" 

It is well known that Mr. Pinkney's argument 
was overruled by the Court, and the sentence of 
condemnatbn in the inferior tribunal reversed by a 
majority of the judges. It may be mentioned^ 
however, as a remarkable example of the uncer 
tainty of the so-called law of nations, as admmis- 
tered by belligerent prize-courts, that it should 
have been determined about the same time by Sit 
William Scott, that British captors were entitled 
to salvage for the recapture of neutral (Portu- 
guese) property on board an armed British vessel, 
upon the ground, that the goods would have been 
justly liable to condemnation in our courts of 
admiralty. 

Mr. Pinkney took a very decided ana zealous 
part in the struggle between the rival political 
parties among his fellow-citizens, to which the war 
had giv^i fresh activity. His direct agency m 
the negotiations by which our government sought 
to avoid this lamentable alternative, enabled him 
to bear conclusive testimony to its long-continued 
forbearance, and to the stem necessity, which at 

VOL. n. 4 F 
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last compelled it to resort to arms, in order to 
vindicate our national honor, rights, and interests. 
Both his pen and his tongue were diligently em* 
ployed, in moments of leisure snatched from pro- 
fessional occupations^ in the polemic warfare to 
which the struggle gave rise. He was frequently 
called upon to address the people at public niset- 
ings on the topics connected with it. He wrote 
numerous newspaper articles chi the same subject, 
and embodied his views of it in a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the people of Maryland under the 
signature of Publiusj which affi)rds a very fair 
specimen of his style as a political controversialist. 
Nor did he shrink from the duty of contributing 
his share to the duty of defending the state agunst 
invasion, a duty from which no man in this coun- 
try B exempt, and which he performed with 
characteristic alacrity. 

Soon after the declaration of war, he was cho- 
sen to the command of a volunteer corps, raised in 
Baltimore for local defence, and attached to the 
third brigade of Maryland militia. At the time ol 
the enemy's attack on the city of Washington, he 
marched with his corps to Bladensburg, and con- 
ducted with great personal gallantry in the mglori- 
ous action at that place, where he was severely 
wounded. Some time after the peace, having 
been elected a representative in Congress from 
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the city of Baltimore, he resigned his military 
command. 

Soon after his election to Congress, a question 
of constitutional law, of the greatest public mterest, 
arose in that body, which was discussed with much 
zeal and talent in both Houses. A commercial 
convention between the United States and Great 
Britain had been, concluded at Liondon in July, 
1815, and subsequently ratified by the President 
and Senate, by which it was stipulated thai the 
discriminating duties on British vessels and their 
cargoes, then subsbting under certain acts of Con- 
gress, should be abolished in return for a reciprocal 
stipulation on the part of the British government. 

On this occasion, a bill was brought into the 
House of Representatives to carry the convention 
into effect, specifically enacting the provisions 
contained m the treaty itself. This KU was oppos- 
ed by Mr. Pinkney, in an able and eloquent 
speech, exhausting the whole subject of discus- 
^ sion. He contended, with great force of reasoning, 
that both under the international code and our 
own municipal constitution, the treaty became the 
supreme law of the land, the instant it was ratified 
by the President and Senate on one side, and his 
Britannic Majesty on the other; that it had, 
propria vigorCy the effect of repealing all the 
laws of Congress which stood in the way of its 
stipulations ; and required no confirmation by that 
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body to give it camplete validity, as a law bmding 
upon every department of the government and 
upon the whole nation. 

The bill passed the House of Representatives, 
but was rejected in the Senate ; that body having 
passed a mere declaratory bill, enacting that so 
much of any act of Congress as was contrary^ 
the stipulations of the convention, should be 
deemed and taken to be of no force or effect. 
Some further proceedings took place, and the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses were at last 
reconciled by a committee of conference, at whose 
recommendation the declaratory bill was finally 
passed by the House of Representatives, and 
Decame a law by the approbation of President 
Monroe. A similar question had arisen during 
the administration of President Washington, as to 
the legislative provisions necessary to carry into 
effect the treaty of 1794 with England. 

In the debate on this subject, the same doctrine 
was insisted cm by the administration party as that 
now maintained by Mr. Pinkney ; — that, the con- 
stitution having provided, that all treaties made 
under the authority of the United States should 
De the supreme law of the land ; every treaty 
Deing, under the law of nations, an obligatory am- 
tract between the nations parties to it; and the 
treaty in question having been ratified by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the 
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Senate, a refusal of the House of Representatives 
to provide the necessary means for carrying it into 
effect, would, consequently, be a violation of the 
treaty and a breach of the national faith with the 
power to whom that faith had been pledged^ 

On the other hand, it was contended by the 
opposition, that a treaty which required an appro- 
priation of money, or any other special legislative 
provision to carry it into effect, was not, so far, of 
oindmg obligation, until Congress had adopted the 
measures necessary for that purpose. The House 
of Representatives, on this occasion, ultimately 
passed a resolution requesting the President to lay 
before them the instructions he had given to Mr 
Jay, the minister by whom the treaty had been 
negotiated, with the correspondence and othei 
papers, so far as they were not improper to bci 
disclosed on account of pendmg negotiations. 
President Washington declined complymg with 
this request, alle^g that a treaty with a foreign 
power, when duly made by the President and 
Senate, became the supreme law of the land; 
that the assent of the House of Representatives 
was not necessary to its validity; and therefore, 
the papers requested could not properly be requu*- 
ed for the use of the House, unless for the purpose 
of impeachment, which was not stated to be the 
object of the call. The House, therefore, passed 
resolutions disclaiming the power of interfering in 
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the making of treaties, but asserting its right, 
whenever stipulations were made within the legis- 
lative competence of Congress, to deliberate and 
decide as to the expediency of carrybg them into 
effect. 

Such is certainly the practice in other constitu- 
tional governments, — as in England, where the 
commercial articles of the treaty of Utrecht with 
France, though duly made and ratified by the 
crown, remained unexecuted, because Parliament 
refused to pass the laws necessary to give eflfect to 
their provisions. So also in France, as we have 
seen by the recent eiLample of the treaty of in- 
demnities vnth the United States, the Chambers 
assert the right of controlling, by their votes, the 
appropriations of money, or other specific legisla- 
tive provisions, which may be required to cany 
into effect treaties concluded by the crown with 
foreign powers. 

In March, 1816, Mr. Pmkney was again called 
into the service of his country in a diplomatic 
capacity. In order to understand the motives 
which had repeatedly mduced him to go abroad in 
the same service, it is necessary to advert to some 
of the peculiar circumstances connected with his 
!)rilliant success at the bar. 

This success was as much the effect of extraor- 
dinary labor as of his genius tend rare endowments 
of mind. His contmued application to study^ 
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wnting, and public speakbg, which a physdcal 
constitution, rivalling in strength his intellectual, 
enabled hiin to keep up with a singular persever- 
ance, was one of the most remarkable features of 
his character. He was never satiated with investi- 
gating hb causes, and took infinite pains in explor* 
ing their fects and circumstances, and all the 
technical learning connected with them. He 
constantly continued the practice of private decla- 
mation as a useful exercise, and was in the habit 
of premeditating his pleadings at the bar and other 
public speeches, not only as to the general order 
or method to be observed in treatmg his subject, 
the authorities to be relied on, and the leading 
topics of illustration, but frequently as to the 
prindpal passages and rhetorical embellishments. 
These last he sometimes wrote out befcnrehand; 
not that he felt himself deficient in £icility or 
fluency, but in order to preserve the command of 
a correct and elegant diction. 

All those who have heard him address a jury, 
or a deliberative assembly, well know, that he was 
a consununate master of the arts of extemporane- 
ous debating. But he believed, with the most 
celebrated and successfiil orators of antiquity, that 
the habit of written composition is necessary to 
acquire and preserve a style at once collect and 
graceful in public speaking ; which, without this 
aid, is apt to degenerate into colloquial negligence. 
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and to become enfeebled by tedious verbority. 
His law papers were drawn up with great care ; 
his written opinions were elaborately composed,- 
both as to matter and style, and frequently ex- 
hausted, by a fiill discussion, the questions submit- 
ted for his consideration. 

If to all these circumstances be added the fact, 
that he engaged m the performance of his profes- 
sional duties with unusual zeal, ever regarding his 
own reputation as at stake, as well as the rights 
and interests of his client, — and sensibly alire to 
every thing which might affect either, and that he 
spoke with great ardor and vehemence; it must 
be evident, that the most robust constitution would 
not be sufficient to sustain such intense and imin- 
termitted labor, where every exertion was a con- 
test for victory, and each new success a fresh 
stimulus to ambition. 

Those who are curious to see, to what extent of 
professional excellence such power of application, 
allied with such force of body and mind, may 
* carry a man in a particular science, may regret 
that he ever wandered beyond the rugged paths of 
his profession into another field, for the cultivatbn 
of which he was not, perhaps, so liberally endowed 
by nature. It seems, however, that he found it 
necessary to vary his occupations, and to retire 
altogether from the bar for a season, in order to 
refresh his weaned body and mind, with the 
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ourpose of again returning to it with an alacrity 
invigorated and quickened by this temporary sus- 
pension of his professional pursuits. 

He was then induced to accept the appointment, 
tendered to him by President Monroe^ of envoy to 
the court of Russia, and of special minister to that 
jf Naples, the object of which last mission was, to 
demand mdemnity from the restored government 
of that kingdom, for the losses sustained by our 
merchants in consequence of the seizure andxon 
fiscation of their property during the reign of Mu 
rat. After he had fulfilled the duties of the special 
mission, he was to proceed to St. Petersburg ^ 
minister plenipotentiary to that court. He avowed 
the motives which mduced him to accept this 
double mission, in a conversation with one of his 
friends, m which he said, ^^ There are those among 
my fiiendsjwho wonder that I will go abroad, how- 
ever honorable the service. They know not how 
I toil at the bar; they know not all my anxious 
days and sleepless nights ; I must breathe awhile ; 
the bow for ever bent will break." " Besides," 
he added, "I want to see Italy; the orators of 
Britam I have heard ; but I want to visit that 
classdc land, the study of whose poetry and elo- 
quence is the charm of my life ; I shall set my 
foot on its shores with feelings that I cannot de- 
scribe, and return with new enthusiasm, I hope with 
new advantages, to the habits of public speaking." 
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The busmess of his missicm to Naples was com- 
pletely evaded by the artifices of the Neapolitan 
court, who hastened his departure by pretences 
which they had no difficulty in laymg aside when 
he was (surly out of Naples. His instnictioos did 
not allow him to wait even for an answer to the 
note he had presented to the minister of fcxeign 
affidrs, and he proceeded through Rome, and the 
other principal Italian cities, to Vienna. From 
the latter capital, he pursued hb way, through 
Poland, to Petersburg, where he remamed about 
two years, attending to the duties of the mission, 
pursuing his favorite studies with unwearied alac- 
rity, and at the same time cultivating the elegant 
society by which he was surrounded. 

His peculiar personal habits were formed by his 
mtercourse with the higher circles abroad. His 
personal neatness, and minute attention to dress, 
were carried to an extreme which exposed him, 
while at home, to the charge of foppery and affec- 
tation. But it should be remembered, how large 
a portion of his life he had spent in the higher 
circles of Eluropean society. Though he always 
piqued himself upon being a finished and elegant 
gentleman, yet his manners and habits of dress 
were undoubtedly acquired in Europe ; and, so far 
fit>m being remaricable there, they were merely in 
accordance with the common and established 
usages of men of his rank and station. AH, who 
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have been at any of the European courts, know, 
that their public men consider it a necessary part 
of their charactet, to pay great attention to the 
elegance and refinements of life ; and, after a day, 
passed in the laborious discharge of their official 
duties, will spend their evenings in society, and 
contribute their fuU share of feasant trifling. It 
IS their maniere dCitre. 

Mr. Pinkney returned firom Russia in the sum- 
mer of 1818, and once more resumed his profes- 
sional habits and occupations ynih as much alacrity 
as if he had never left them. At the following 
session of the Supreme Court, he delivered, upon 
the question of the right of the States to tax the 
national Bank, perhaps his ablest and most elo- 
quent forensic oration, the principles of which 
were adopted by Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, in 
delivering the judgment of the Court. In 1819, 
he was elected by the le^lature of Maryland a 
Senator m Congress. 

Soon after he took hb seat m the Senate, he 
delivered his &mous speech against the clause in 
the Bill passed by the House of Reyeseotatives, 
for the admission of Missouri into the Union, upon 
condition that the introduction of slaves into 
the new State should be prohibited. The ques- 
tion was finally settled by the House abandoning 
this clause, and substituting for it a provision pro* ' 
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hibiting slavery in the vacant territory to the north 
and west of Missouri. 

In 1821, he made, in the Supi'eme Court, in the 
case of Cohens against the State of Virginia, an 
elaborate argument in favor of the appellate juris* 
diction of the Court, in cases detennined in the 
State mvolving the constitutionality of the laws 
and treaties of the Union. His reasoning in favor 
of the jurisdiction was adopted by the Court; and 
it has smce been regarded as one of those points 
of constitutional law, which are most conclusively 
and satisfactorily established. Indeed, it is not 
easy to see, how the supremacy of the constitution 
and laws of the Union could be peaceably main- 
tained against the inroads of jarring State legisla- 
tion, without the exercise of this jurisdiction by the 
supreme federal tribunal, which is also essential to 
preserve that uniformity of interpretation, without 
'which our complicated system of government would 
soon become a mere chaos of conflicting authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Pinkney continued his professional labors at 
the session ^f the Court in 1822, with the same 
intense application and bunung thirst of profes* 
sional fame, which had marked his splendid career 
He also took a part in the preliminary discussions 
in the Senate upon the bill for establishing uniform 
laws of Bankruptcy throughout the Union, an ob- 
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ject which he had much at heart. He prepared 
himself for the debate upon the Maryland- proposi- 
tion, relating to the appropriation of the public 
lands belonging to the United States for the pur« 
poses of education. 

But his busy life was hurrying to a C(mclu»OQ. 
He had exerted himself intemperately in the prep- 
aration and argument of a cause of peculiar interest, 
at a time when the state of hb health unfitted him 
for application to study and business. On the 
17th of February, he was attacked by a severe in- 
disposition, doubtless produced by this efibrt. He 
mentioned to the writer of this sketch, that he had 
sat up very late m the night on which he was 
taken ill, to read Scott's romance of the " Pirate" 
then just published, and made many remarks re- 
specting it, — drawmg co;nparisons between the 
two heromes, and cridcizing the narrative and style 
with his usual confident and decided tone, and in 
a way which showed that his imagination had been 
a good deal excited by the perusal. 

From this period, till his decease, he was a con- 
siderable part of the time in a state of delirium. 
In his lucid intervals, his mind reverted to his 
favDrite studies and pursuits, on which, whenever 
the temporary suspension of his bodily sufferings 
enabled him, he conversed with great freedom and 
animation. He seems, however, to have antici- 
pated that his illness must have a fatal tert^'*>otion. 
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and to have awaited the event with patient foi> 
titude. After a course of acute suffering, he 
breathed his last on the night of the 25th of Feb- 
ruary. His funeral was honored by the attendance 
of the members of bothHouses of Congress, of the 
executive government, the judges and bar of the 
Supreme Court, and a numerous concourse of citi- 
zens, with all those marks of reverential sorrow 
and respect due to the character and emment sta 
tion of the deceased. 

At his death, he had not quite completed his 
fifty-eighth year, an age at which men begin to 
regard the termination of life, as an object not very 
remote. But his person was yet rot)ust, his com- 
plexion florid, and hb general appearance such, 
aided as it was ,by the studied carefiihiess of his 
toilet, as to give a strong impression of vigorous 
health and tenaciousness of life. The force of his 
faculties too, which were not only unimpaired, but 
seemed only then to have attained full ripeness ; 
the brilliancy of a career, in which, though so long 
a victor, he was every day winning fresh laurels 
by fresh exertions ; the very keenness of his relL^ 
for those gathered fruits of his fame, and for the 
charms of a life so eminently successful ; all these, 
as they seemed to promise a long pdstpQnement oi 
the common doom, rendered it more deeply af 
fecting to the imagbation when it thus suddenly 
arrived. Apparently, however, he did not himself 
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regard the seecb of his fate as so far from their 
developement. 

Hb sangume temperament and plethoric habit 
of body led him to apprehend a sudden decay of 
life, or, at least, of his faculties ; and he has been 
heard to spesk of the iate of that celebrated law- 
yer, Luther Martin, as not unlikely to be his own 
in this particular. He was spared, however, the 
worst of the maladies of age. He did not linger 
through those melancholy displays of imbecility, 
which are caused by the receding tide of life, but 
seemed to rush to the termination of his course an 
the busy torrent dashes cniward to the sea. 

His death produced, both in the metropolis and 
through the country, a deep and remarkable sen- 
sation. We call it remarkable, because it is sel- 
dom that mere professicmal renown, disccxmected 
as it is from popular passion, obtmns for itself, in so 
great a degree, this last and melancholy reward of 
genius. Nor can we impute it, certainly, even in 
the case of the remarkable mdividual in question, 
distinguished as were his services at the bar, in 
the Senate, and in foreign afiairs, to any fear that 
the active business of the world would suffer any 
pause from his death. The theatre of busy life 
never wants actors, and few are they who may 
flatter themselves, that their exit will produce 
eith^ disorder or vacancy in the scene. These 
losses of society are soon repaired. Other talents, 
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till then crowded from the stage, press forward in 
the eager competition ; and we daily see the tomb 
close on virtue and genius, with as little percepti- 
ble effect on the great social machine, as on the 
sun and the breez8,-which are feigned, in the ele- 
giac strains of the poet, to darken and sigh over 
their decay. 

We must refer, then, to some other source our 
strong emotion on the death of one of these intel- 
lectual heroes. Perhaps the harsh contrasts, always 
suggested by death, are heightened by the mental 
power and activity, which belong to genius. We 
contemplate with pain the sudden extinction of this 
subtile spirit, now become , insensible to its slow- 
won honors, and incapable of dispensing the gath- 
ered treasures of thought and knowledge. There 
was somethmg astoundmg in the hasty close of a 
career, marked,^ like Mr. Pinkney's, by such un 
tiring energy to the last, and animated by the con- 
senting applauses of partisan friends and rival 
competitors. 

Few men ever earned those " garlands of the 
tomb" by a more inflexible pursuit of them 
through a long life. In him the zeal of reputation 
was not one of many impulses obeyecl by 
turns, and exciting him at intervals to unusual ex- 
ertion. It was ever present and predommant, 
urging him, even more than the appetite of knowl- 
edge, to the perpetual increase of his intellectual 
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Stores. His emulation was boundless. '^ I never 
heard him allow/' said a friend of his, '^ that any 
msoi was his superior in any thing ; in field sports, 
m music, in drawing ; and especially in oratory, 
on which his great ambition rested." 

Towards the end of his life, he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to intellectual exertion of some 
kind. " Thought," to borrow the phrase of one 
who knew him well, " appeared to be the very 
breath of his mind." Study was necessary to his 
spirit, and so far irom laborious, that when not en 
gaged in it, or in some active corporeal exercise, 
he evinced very restless and uneasy feelings. On 
journeys, he read constantly in his carriage, and 
even studied his causes there. A life thus wholly 
'^ dedicated to closeness and the bettering of his 
mind," did not require that methodical distribution, 
which inferior mtellects resort to, as a substitute 
for the power of constant application ; nor did his 
various engagements permit this rigorous adher- 
ence to method. 

His hours of study varied according to circum 
stances ; but they increased progressively with age. 
He slept little, and always with a light in his 
chamber ; and might be heard stirring there at the 
earliest dawn, often retiring to bed again after 
several hours' readmg. He ate rapidly, drank 
wine freely at his meals, but never sat long at 
table, except on special occasions ; and could retire 

Vol. VI. 5 
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at all times to his study with a mind disposed 
to severe labor. 

Having ali'eady anticipated most of the particu- 
lars, which must be combined in order to form a 
just estimate of the eminent person, of whom we 
have endeavored to collect a few scattered traits, 
we will not detain the reader by attempting to 
blend them into a studied portnut. In tracing the 
principal outlines of his public character, bis pro- 
fessional talents and attainments must necessarily 
occupy the most prominent place. To extraordi* 
nary natural endowments he added deep and vari- 
ous knowledge in his {HX>fession. A long course 
of study and practice had wedded him to the 
science of jurisprudence. His peculiar intellectual 
powers were most conspicuous in this science, and 
his principal labors as a legislator were <m topics 
connected with it. 

He had felt himself originally attracted to its 
study by that invincible inclination, and that strong 
instinct, which point genius to its true vocation ; it 
was his main pursuit in life ; and he never entirely 
lost sight of it in his occasional deviations into 
other pursuits and employments.- The lures of 
- political ambition and the charms of polished soci- 
ety, or, perhaps, a vague desire of universal ac* 
complishment and general applause, might some* 
times tempt him to stray for a season from the 
oath, whii^b <Ik> original lient of his genius had 
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assigneci jiim. But he ever returaed, with fresh 
ardor and new delight, to his appropriate vocation. 
He was devoted to the law with a true enthusiasm ; 
and his oth6r studies and pursuits, so far as they 
had a fixed and serious object, were valued chiefly 
as they might minister to this idol of his auctions. 
It was in his profession, that he found himself at 
home ; in this consisted his pride and his pleasure ; 
for, as he said, ^^the bar is not the place to acquire 
or preserve a false or fraudulent reputation for 
talents,'' and on that theatre he felt conscious 
of possessing those powers, which would command 
success. 

Even when abroad, he never entirely neglected 
his legal studies. But when at home, and Actively 
engaged in the practice of his profession, he toiled 
with almost unparalleled mdustry. All other pur- 
suits, the pleasures of society, and even the re- 
pose which nature demands, were sacrificed to 
this engrossing object. His character, in this re- 
S})ect, affords a bright example for the imitation 
of the younger members of the profession. This 
entire devotion to his professional pursuits was con- 
tinued, with unremitting perseverance, to the end 
of his career. If the celebrated Talon could say 
of the still more celebrated D'Aguesseau, on hear- 
ing his first speech at the bar, " that he woul^ 
willingly end as that young man commenced/* 
every youthful aspirant to forensic fame among «w 
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might wish to begin his professional exertions witb 
the same lore of labor, and the same ardent desire 
of distinction, which marked the efforts of William 
Pkikney throughout his life.* 

This intense application and burning ambition 
ccxitinued to animate his labors to the last moments 
of his existence. He ccHitbually held up the very 
highest standard of excellence in this noble career, 
and pursued it with unabated diligence and zeal, 
keeping all hb faculties continually upon the 
stretch, as if his entire reputation was staked upoo 
each particular exertion. He guarded with anxious 
and jealous solicitude the fame thus acquired. 
The writer well remembers in the last, and one of 
his ablest pleadings, in the Supreme Court, re^ 
monstrating with him upon the necessity of his 
refraining from such laborious efforts in the actual 
state of his health, and with what vehemence he 
replied, ^'That he did not desire to live a mo- 

* " M. D' Agues SEAU avait fait le premier essai de see 
talens dans la charge d'Avocat au Chatelet, od iV entra a 
Tdge de vingt-un ans ; et quoiqu'il ne I'eut exercie que 
quelques mois, son p^re ne douta pas qu'il ne fiit pas 
capable de remplir une troisi^me charge d'Avocat-G^n^- 
ral au Parlement, qui venait d'etre cr^^e. II y parut 
d'abord avec tant d'^clat, que le c^l^bre Deihs Tai.on, 
alors President a Mortier, dit qu^il voudrait Jinir commc 
ce jeune homme commen^ait'' — Ahtkgi de la Vie de 
M. h Chancdier d'JIgutsscaiu 
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ment after the standing he had acquired at the bar 
was lost, or even brought into doubt or question." 
What might not be expected from professional 
emulation, directed by such an ardent spirit and 
such ^ngleness of purpose, even if sustained by far 
inferior alnliues ! But no abilities, however splen- 
did, can command success at the bar, without in- 
tense labor and persevering applicaticm. It was 
these, which secured to Mr. Pinkney the most ex- 
tensive and lucrative practice ever acquired by 
any American lawyer, and' which raised him to 
such an enviable height of professional eminence. 
For many years, he was the acknowledged head 
of the bar in his native State ; and, during the last 
ten years of his life, the prindpal period of his 
attendance in the Supreme national court, he en- 
joyed the reputation of having been rarely equal- 
led, and perhaps never excelled, in the power of' 
reasonbg upon legal subjects. This was the 
&culty, which most remarkably distinguished him 
His mind was acute and subtile, and at the same 
time comprehensive in its grasp ; rapid and clear 
in its conceptions, and singularly felicitous in the 
exposition of the troths it was employed in mves 
'gatbg. He seemed to have an unlimited com- 
mand of the greatest variety of the most beautifid 
and appropriate diction, and the faculty of adorning 
the dryest and most unpromising subjects. His 
style does not appear to have been originally 
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modelled after any particular standard, or imitated 
from the example of any particular writer or 
speaker It was ajqparently formed from his pe- 
culiar manner of bvestigadng and illustrating the 
subjects with which he had to deal, and was 
impressed with the stamp of his vigorous and 
comprehensive intellect. When it had received all 
the improvement, which his maturer studies and 
experience in the practice of extemporaneous and 
written composition enabled him to give it, his 
diction more nearly approached to the model of 
that pure, copious, and classical style, which graced 
the judicial eloquence of Sir William Scott, than 
to any other known standard. It had somewhat 
more of amplitude, and fiilness, and variety of 
illustration, and of that vehement energy, which is 
looked for in the pleadings of an advocate, but 
which would be unbecoming the judgment-seat 
It also borrowed occasionally the copiousness, 
force, and idiomatic grace, with the boldness and 
richness of metaphor, which distmguish the elder 
writers of English prose. But, in all its essential 
qualities, Mr. Pinkney's style was completely 
formed long before he had the advantage of study- 
ing any of these models of eloquence. The frag- 
ments of his works, which have been publbhed,* 

• See <*Some Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Speeches of William Pinkney. By Henry Wheaton. 
1836.' 
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will enable the reader to form some judgment 
both of its characteristic excellences and defects. 

After all, the great fame of his eloquence must 
rest mainly on tradition, as no complete memorials 
of his most interesting speeches at the bar, or in 
the Senate, have been preserved. Much of the 
reputation of an orator depends upon those glowing 
thoughts and expressions, which are struck out in 
the excitement and warmth of debate, and which 
even the speaker himself is afterwards unable to 
recover. Most of the poetry of eloquence is of 
this evanescent character. The beautiful imagery^ 
which is produced in this manner fixxn the excitcy- 
ment of a rich and powerftil mind, withers and 
perishes as soon as it springs into existence. The 
attempt to replace it by rhetorical ornament, sub- 
sequently prepared in the cold abstraction of the 
closet, is seldom successful. Hence, some por- 
tions of Mir. Pinkney 's speeches, which were begun 
to be written out by himself with the intention of 
publishing them, will be found, perhaps, to be 
somewhat too much elaborated, and to bear the 
marks of studied ornament and excessive polish. 

The writer is, however, enabled to assert from 
his own recollection, that, whilst they have cer- 
tainly lost in freshness and vigor by this process, 
m no instance have these more striking passages 
been improved in variety and richness of orna- 
ment^ or splendor of diction. Indeed, he often 
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poured forth too great a piofiision of rhetorical im- 
agery iu extemporaneous speaking. His style was 
frequently too highly wrought and embellished 
and his elocution too vehement and declamator} 
for the ordinary purposes of (oreusic discussion 
But whoever has listened to him even upcm a dr} 
and complicated questlcMi of mere technical law 
where there seemed to be nothing on which the 
nund delighted to fasten, must recollect what a 
charm he diffiised over the most arid and intricate 
discussions by the clearness and purity of his lan- 
guage, and the calm flow of his graceful elocution, 
which seemed only to chafe, and swell, and over- 
leap its natural channel, when encountering some 
mightier theme. 

His favorite mode of reasoning was from the 
analogies of law, tracing up its technical rules to 
their origmal principles and historical sources. He 
followed the precept given by Pliny, and soiced 
his arguments broad-cast, amplifymg them by ev- 
ery variety of illustration of which the subject 
admitted, and deducing from them a connected 
series of propositions and corollaries, gaining in 
beautiful gradations on the mind, and linked to- 
gether by an adamantine chain of reasoning. 

Of the extent and solidity of his legal attain- 
ments. It would be difficult to speak in adequate 
terms, without the appearance of exaggeration. 
He was profoundly versed in the ancient learning 
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of the ccxnmon law, its technical peculiarities, and 
feudal origin. Its subtile distinctions and artificial 
logic were Haimiiiar to his early studies, and enabled 
him to expound with admirable force and perspi- 
cuity the rules of real property. He was familiar 
with every branch of commercial law ; and super- 
added, at a later period of his life, to his other 
legal attainments, an extensive acquaintance with 
the principles of public law and the practice of the 
prize-courts. In his legal studies, he preferred the 
original text writers and reporters, (e Jhntibus 
haurire^ to all those digests, abridgments, and ele- 
mentary treatises, which lend so many convenient 
helps and facilities to the modem lawyer, but which 
he considered as adapted to form sciolists, and to 
encourage indolence and superficial habits of b- 
vestigation. His favorite law-book was the Coke- 
Littleton, which he had read many times. Its 
principal texts were treasured up in his memory, 
and bis arguments at the bar abounded with per- 
petual recurrences to the principles and analogies 
drawn from this rich mine of common law learn- 
ing. 

Different estimates have been made of the ex- 
tent and variety of his merely literary accomplish- 
ments. He was not what is commonly called a 
learned man ; but he excelled m those branches of 
human knowledge, which he had cultivated as 
auxiliary to his principal pursuit. Among his other 
accomplishments, (as has been before noticed,) he 
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was a thorough master of the Elnglish language. 
Its grammar and idiom, its terms and significa- 
tions, its prosody, and, in short, its whole struc- 
tuie and vocahulary. Speaking with reference to 
any high literary standard, his early education was 
defective. He had doubtless acquired m early life 
some knowledge of classical literature, but not suffi* 
cient to satisfy his own ideas of what was neces- 
sary to support the character of an acccmiplished 
scholar. 

He used to relate to his young fiiends an anec- 
dote, which explains one of the motives which in-* 
duced him, at a mature age, after he had risen tc 
eminence, to review and extend his classical 
studies. It illustrates, at the same time, one of 
the most remarkable traits of his character, that 
resolution and firmness of purpose, with which he 
devoted himself to the acquisition of any branch 
of knowledge he deemed it desirable to possess. 
During his first residence in England, some ques- 
tion of classical literature was discussed at table 
b a social party where he was present, and the 
guests, in turn, gave their opinions upon it. Mr. 
Pinkney bebg silent for some time, an appeal was 
made to h^ for his opinion, when he had the 
mortification of being compelled to acknowledge 
that he was unacquainted with the subject. In 
consequence of this incident he was induced to 
resume his classical studies, and actually put him- 
self under the care of an instructor for the pufpose 
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Dl rex'Jewing and extending his acquaintance with 
uicient literature. 

The acquisition of such knowledge may be 
recommended, and no doubt was sought by him 
for a higher purpose than merely completing the 
circle of liberal accomplishments. He never after 
neglected to cultivate attainments which he found 
so useful in enlarging his knowledge of his own 
language, improving his taste, and strengthening 
and embellishing his forensic style. Attempts 
have recently been made, unduly to depreciate the 
utility of classical learning ; and certainly the ex- 
pediency of devoting so large a portion of^time as 
is allotted to the acquisition of the languages of 
Greece and Rome in the education of the higher 
classes in England, and of all classes in Germany, 
may well be questioned. 

But in this country, at least, there is no feai 
that our youth will be saturated with classical 
learning, so as to leave neither time nor capacity 
for the acquisition of other knowledge more di 
rectly useful m the active busmess of lif ?. The 
discipline of the mind, and the cultivation of the 
taste, in the earlier period of youth, is best pro- 
moted by the study of languages. " The memory 
is then more susceptible and tenacious o[ impres- 
sions ; and the learning of languages being chiefly 
the work of memory, it seems precisely fitted to 
the powers of this period, which is long enough. 
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too, for acquiring the most useful modem, as weL 
as ancient languages." * And we may add, that 
the bright examples oC ancient virtue, and the 
perfect models of ancient taste, are best studied in 
the originals. That generous love of freedom, of 
fame, and of country, which was the animating 
soul of the Greek and Roman republics, cannot be 
too early imbibed by the youth of every free state. 
Whilst tliey are taught duly, to estimate the more 
wise and perfect organization of modem societies, 
they should be wamaed and cheered with those 
noble sentiments which illunune the pages of the 
eloquent writers of antiquity, which are the best 
fruits, and, at the same time, the surest preserva- 
tives of liberal institutions. 

During the whole course of his active and busy 
life, Mr. Pinkney pursued his professional studies, 
and those connected with tlie English language 
and literature, with the strictest method and the 
most resolute perseverance. In other respects, he 
seems to have read in the most desultory manner 
possible; in such a way, perhaps, as any man 
would be likely to pursue, who, with a vigorous 
intellect and a disposition to industry, liad no very 
precise object before him but to gratify his curi« 
osity and to keep pace with the current literature 
of the day. 

• Jefferson^s JVb<e5, Query xiv. 
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His tenacious memory enabled him to retain 
the stores of miscellaneous knowledge he had thus 
acquired. His mind was enriched with literary 
and historical anecdote, which constituted the 
principal interest of his convei*sation, the cliaim of 
which was heightened by the facility and habitual 
elegance of his colloquial style. Among the mod- 
em English classics, Johnson and Gibbon were his 
favorite prose writers, chiefly, perhaps, because he 
thought their elaborate and elevated rhetorical 
style proper models for an orator. Pope and 
Milton were his chosen poets. In the copy of 
the last, in the possession of his family, all the 
remarkable passages are underlined, and he quoted 
them with readiness from memory. Comus he 
distinguished as the best sustaitied of English 
poems, in the elegant and various felicity of its 
diction, and was fond of reciting aloud the passa- 
ges which he deemed most remarkable for har- 
mony and beauty of thought and expression. 

He piqued himself on his critical knowledge of 
the elegances of his own tongue ; and, though he 
may have overrated his taste, his knowledge on 
this point was confessedly minute and extensive. 
His table was generally furnished with half a 
dozen works on prosody, and as many dictiona- 
ries; and he frefljuently indulged himself in a 
fancy for coining new words, or reviving obsolete 
ones, and ll^cn defending them by analogy, or bj 
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the authority of the classics. Of his euphutsn^ 
for so we may call it, which he sometimes display- 
ed at the bar, to the annoyance of his less literate 
brethren, he left a somewhat diverting record. It 
is a copy of a bulky dictionary published some 
years ago in this country, all grievously under- 
scored, and full of marginal remarks, petitions, and 
interrogatories addressed to the author, wxitten 
with playful spleen, and craving to know the 
reason of the multifarious impurities which he had 
cast into the " well of English undefiled." 

He possessed, in an eminent degree, that ro- 
bustness of constitution, which is hardly less neces- 
sary in study, than Napoleon deemed it in war. 
His recreations were mostly of that sort deemed 
favorable to bodily health; he was attached to 
field sports, and excelled in them ; and, though he 
seemed almost indefatigable, generally returned 
from his sporting excursions overcome with fatigue. 
But as he was of a sanguine and melancholy tem- 
perament, he was apt to fancy himself ill. At 
such times, he diverted himself with games of 
skill, In which he was a proficient, such as chess, 
draughts, and the like. He was once quite a 
capital billiard-player, and seldom met his equal 
in whist. 

During his residence in England, he amused 
lumself very much with his children, who were 
then young, mixing occasionally in their most 
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childish sports. He iised there to draw for one of 
his sons almost every, night, and, what pertiaps 
few persons know, he handled the pencil like a 
master. He assisted, moreover, in teachmg one 
of his daughters music, to which task he brought 
a good deal of skiU and an admirable ear. He 
was fond of the best novels, and, by way of mental 
dissipation, sometimes liked to hear the worst, 
and, when exhausted in mind, or depressed in 
spirits, would listen to any trash iirom the Minerva 
[uress, French novels, and fairy tales. The com- 
pany of young persons, especially those of talent, 
was very attractive to him; and, when occasion 
presented itst.. he was pleased to do them any 
service. When they were assembled in his house, 
he would saunter from his study to the adjoining 
parlor, mbgle in the topic or the jest of the mo- 
ment, and then return. This he would repeat 
many times in an evening. 

Whether.he was endowed by nature with those 
large and comprehensive views, and that extensive 
knowledge of mankind,which constitute the essen- 
tia] qualities of a great statesman, and which would 
have fitted him to take a leadbg part in the polit- 
ical afiairs of his country, and to guide its public 
councils in those moments of difficulty, when '^ a 
new and troubled scene is opened, and the file 
afibrds no precedent," — is a question which we 
have no adequate means of determining. His 
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diplomatic correspondence will show, indeed, that 
he was perfectly competent to maintain his own 
reputation for general talent, and to acquit himself 
»n a manner creditable to his country, when 
brought in contact with the ablest and most prac- 
tised of European statesmen, •— with a Canning 
and a Wellesley. But that correspondence bears 
evident marks, throughout, of the constraint impos- 
ed upon it by the nature of his instructions from 
our government, which forbade him from replying 
to the satcastic taunts and affected indifference of 
those haughty ministers, in other than those concil- 
iatory terms, which, both at home and abroad, 
were unhappily mistaken for the efiects of fear of 
provoking hostilities between the two countries^ 

It is principally in his private correspondence 
with President Madison, that we perceive how 
capable Mr. Pinkney was of appreciating the 
mighty scenes which were then passing before 
him, and the characters and motives of the actors, 
who, intent upon the great European drama, dis- 
dained to consider what might be the consequen- 
ces of calling into existence another natal power 
capable of contestuig that supremacy, which Eng- 
land had acquired on the ocean. He rightly con- 
cluded, that it was not by appeals to her justice or 
her policy, but by fairly wrestling with her on 
her own element, that England could be taught 
to respect us. 
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But, as has been before observed, his professioii 
was the engrossiog pursuit of his life ; and beyond 
that, hb talents shone most conspicuously in those 
senatorial discussions^ which fall within the prov- 
ince of the constitutional lawyer. In the varioua 
questicms relating to the mterpretatipn of the fede 
ral constitution, discussed in the Supreme Court, ^ 
his depth of . learning and powers of reasoning 
contributed very much to enlighten its judgments. 
In the discussion of diat class of causes, espe* 
cially, which, to use his own expressions, '^ pre* 
sented the proud spectacle of a peaceful review 
of the conflicting sovereign claims of the govern- 
ment of the Unbn and the particular States, by 
this, more than Amphictyonic council," his argu- 
ments were characterized by a fervor, earnestness, 
gravity, eloquence, and force of reasoning, which 
convinced all who heard him that he delivered his 
own sentiments a^ a citizen, and was not merely 
solicitous to discharge his duty as an advocate. 
He exerted an intellectual vigor propordoned to 
the magnitude of the occasion. He saw in it 
'^ a pledge of the immortahty of the Union, of 
a perpetuity of national strength and glory, in- 
creasing and brightening with age, of concord at 
home, and reputation abroad." 

As to the general nature and operation of 
our federative system, he thought with the il- 
lustrious authors of the Letters of Publius,- 

VOL. VT. 6 
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with Madison, Jay^ and Hamihony — that, like 
other similar forms of government recorded in 
history, ^* its tendency was rather to anarchy 
among the members, than tyranny in the head," 
and that a general government, at least as ener 
getic as that mtended to be establbhed by the 
jframers of the constitution, was indispensably ne 
cessary to secure the great objects of the Union. 

BeHevihg these to be, general^ speaking, m 
more peril from excessive jealousy on the part of 
the respective members of the tonfederacy^ than 
from encroachments by the central government, 
he carried the weight of his support to that side 
dT the vessel of state which he thought to be m 
danger of losing its equipdse. Absolute unanim- 
ity is not to be expected on questions of such 
intrinsic difficulty as spring up on the debatable 
ground, which ifnperfectly marks the boundaries 
between the State and national sovereignties. • StiU 
less is it to be looked for in the discission of such 
controversies as that arising from the admission of 
the State of Misscniri into the Union, where so 
many deep-seated prejudices and passions mangled 
in the debate, and a contest for political power 
and claims of private mterest were involved m the 
result. That mighty tempest at one time seemed 
to shake the Union to its centre, and, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Pinkney, threatened to " push from 
its moorings the sacred ark of the common safety, 
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and to diiire this gallant vessel, freighted with 
eveiy thing dear to an American bosoniy upon the 
rocks, or lay it a sheer hulk upon the ocean." 
The agitation of the billows has not ye^ subsided ; 
and a distant posterity will alpne be capable of 
pionouncbg an impartial judgment upon the 
merits of a qiiei^tSon, complicated of so many c(m- 
sidera^dcms of humanity, of policy, and of consti- 
tk>nal power. 

But a spirit of liberafoy may even now tolerate 
an honest diffi^ingi^e of opiniott on such a subject. 
It should be the part of the wise and die good to 
pour oil over tEis angry sea, to endeavor to cabn 
the passions excited by that discussion, rather than 
to revive them in new shapes still more portentous 
to the pe^e and happiness of our country. What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist as to the part 
which Mr. Pinkney took in this question, all 
unprejudiced minds ought, we think, to concur in 
the sentiment expressed by him at the close oi his 
speech in the Senate on that memorable occasion. 

After alluding to the ambitious motives which 
were imputed to some of those engaged in this 
controversy, he added ; " For myself I can truly 
say, that I am wholly destitute of what is com- 
monly called ainbition. It is said that ambition 
is the (fisease of noble minds. If it be so, mine 
must be a vulgar one ; for I have nothmg to desire 
in this world but professional fame, health and 
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sompetence fojr those who are dear to me, a long 
list of friends among the wise and the vinuous^ 
and honor and prosperity for my country. But,if 
I possessed any faculties, by the exertion of which, 
at a moment like the present, I could gam a place 
in the afl^tionate remembrance of my country- 
men, and connect my humble name with the sta- 
oility of the American Union by tranquillizing the 
alarms which are now believed to endanger it, I 
know of no reward on thb side the grave, save 
only tbat of an approving (Conscience, which, put 
in comparison with it, I should think w<Mrtfay of a 
sigh, if lost ; of exultation, if obtained." * 

* The materials for this memoir have been drawn 
from the author's larger work, entitled *^ Some Account 
of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of William Piiik- 
ney"; and also from an article on that work in th» 
North American Review. 
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CHAPTER I. 



His Birthy early Tears, Marriage and 
Profession. 

There are men, who exercise an important 
mfluence withm a limited sphere, in a thousand 
nameless ways, and, it may be, without a cBstinct 
conscbusness of it, on their own part, or that of 
others, who pass oat of life with not one strong 
result, one strSdng manifestation of their minds to 
make them of public importance. The most that 
can be said of them is, that some *^ invisible vir- 
tue '' was commumcated by them to others, im- 
parting, perhaps, a healthy action to the minds of 
the young, or encouraging useful enterprises, or 
finding its way to the abodes of the humble, 
erring, and wei&k, to inspire them with prudence 
and self-respect, and a sense of ju3l3ce and de- 
cency, and thus gradually giving a tone to manners 
and opinions m the neighborhood. Events may 
call them to important public stations, and connect 
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them with the history of their country ; but they 
remain precisely the same men. Their sphere is, 
mdeed, wider and more conspicuous than before ; 
their objects are largeri and more foroe is evolyed ; 
but the men and their influence are unchanged. 
Vanity cannot unsettle their estimate of them- 
selves. Ambition cannot mislead them to under- 
take offices, which they know do not belong to 
them. Conspicuous actions are still to be per- 
formed, and dizzy heights to be held, by others ; 
while to them is left the more obscure, but im- 
perishable power of character, wisdom, and £iith- 
fiil diligence. It is of a man like these, that some 
notices are here offered. 

Mr. miery's information respecting his paternal 
ancjsstors, and the time and circumstances of their 
leaving the mother country, was very . limited, 
though he had given some attention to the subject. 
The first of tiie name in New England, it is 
believed, arrived a littie after the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; and, towards the close, we 
find one branch of the family in Bristol, Rhode 
Island. His father, William Ellery, was bom 
there, October 31st, 1701, an4;graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1722. He was afterwards a 
wealthy merchant of Newport, and seems to have 
enjoyed the confidence of the people, as he was 
^ected to the offices of Judge, Assistant, and 
Depwty-'Crovemor. His piety, and attachment to 
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mil and Feligious liberty, and Us many private 
iFirtues, are commemorated in a still legiUe epi- 
taph in Latin.* H6 died March 15th, 1764, 
leaving several children, 

William, his second son, was b(»n in Newport, 
December 22d, 1727, and, with bis elder brother, 
was entered at Harvard College, probably in 
1743. Little is known of his college life besides 
the frolics and jests in which he had his fiiU share, 
and which he used to relate in a most diverting 
style. His love of the Latin classics was no 
doubt formed at the College. Hb never-ceasmg 
attention to them,and to the nicest points in the 
grammar and prosody of the language, is no slight 
in(£cation of early taste and haMts. And what- 
ever defects there may have been in the fonner 
modes of teaching at that seminary, it is not dis- 
puted, that there was a diligent instructicm of 
young men in the ancient tongues. It may seem 
premature to speak, in this connexion, of what 
was most observable in his literary preferences of 
after life ; but we have reason to think, that these 

« This inscription was written by President Stiles of 
Yale College, for many years a clergyman in Newport. 
It was submitted to the revision of Dr. William.Knee- 
land, of Cambridge, and Mr. James Lovell, of Boston ; 
whose letters on the subject are somewhat curious, as 
spechnens of what might now be deemed the elegant 
pedantry of our fathers. 
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were established at an early periqd ; and that even 
then, Honbce was his favcarUe among the Roman 
poets, and that in Ilnglish' Uleiature he inclined 
strongly to the writers of Queen Awe's time. 
Thouga this may faaire been jiartly owing to acd* 
dent, or the fashion of the day, yet there seemed 
to be an almost natural direction of his mind 
towards writers who abounded in wit, in strong 
sense closely and pcHiitedly expressed, and m 
observation of mankind. It was a taste that he 
never lost ; but it did not interfere with his liberal 
study and admiration of English and Latin litera- 
ture g^ieraUy, nor of the ' French, to which his 
attention was drawn later in life*. 

His residence at Cambridge was important to 
him in more than a literary point of view. He 
was received into the excellent society of the 
place, where he became attached to the lady 
whom he afterwards married, and intimate with 
the family of Judge Trowbridge, her near con- 
nexion. The scenes of his early studies and first 
afl^tion grew dearer to him with his years, wheth- 
er as the witnesses of his Uessings or afflictions. 
There are but few events m one's domestic hbtory 
more beautifiil, more memorable, than his annual 
visits to this his second home, till he had passed 
his eightieth year. It was not merely a return to 
his literary haunts and the friends of his youth, to 
be welcomed to the boundless hospitality of the 
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tunes. The souices of interest were multiplied 
and deep^ied. A manried daughter resided there. 
With some of his descendants he could recall his 
eariy days at the College. And, as we shall pre- 
sently see, the place was further mideared to him 
by sorrow. 

He took his first degree m 1747 ; and he loved 
the College ever afterwards with the feelings of an 
English scholar toe his Alma Mater. The recol- 
lection of his room-mate, many years after their 
separation, draws fiom him a warm expression of 
old cdlege attachment. In a letter to Mr. An- 
drew Oliver, of Salem, in 1771, he says; '^I 
have already about fifty subscribers to the propo- 
sab you sent me for the publication of your E$$ay 
on CometSy and hope to {procure more. It would 
give me great pleasure to encourage genius in any 
gentleman ; especially in a gentleman with whom 
I once had the happiness to be intimately con- 
hected. This alone would have been a sufficient 
inducement to me to promote the subscription; 
but when to this is added the request of my old 
diuMy the thought of obliging him lays me under 
a necessity to do it." 

Frcmi Cambridge, Mr. EUlery returned to his 
native town, to setde himself for life ; and, proba 
bly, he entered soon upon business as a merchant, 
the favorite pursuit of his family. Newport, at 
that time, was a wealthy commercial capital, and 
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a pUce of fiequent resort for strangers, not merely 
for its delightfoi climate and rural and ocean scenr 
ery, but also for its liheral, and, perbaps, too 
-luxurious hospitality. Doiim to the revdudoq, it 
offered every encouragement to a young man en- 
tering on business, to say nothing of its attrpctions 
to aae of a social temper. In October, 1750, Mr. 
EUery was married to Ann Remington, of Cam- 
bridge, daughter of Jonathan Remington, one of 
the Justices of tlie Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts. The connexicm was deemed imprudeqt by 
his father, in one so young, who had yet to make 
.his way in the woild ; but the codness that fol- 
lowed was removjed upon the birth of a grand- 
child ; and the wife, who se^ns to have been first 
received to his affection for the child's sake, be- 
came, by her kindness and good s^ase, his pride 
and comfort till death. She was ap ei^cellent 
woman, j^dent, afiable, and hospitable, ever 
watcbfol over her children, and carefol that her 
husband should find no place so ag^eable to him 
as his ht»ne. 

An anecdote of his married life is remembered, 
which, in one respect, is illustrative of the kind of 
social halnts'of the day, and of more importance 
as concerns his own character and hapiHness. It 
was his custom to spend his evenings with a party 
of young friends at some place of convivial resoft ; 
and it k enough to say of their amusements, that 
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diey were aiiy thing but ifiteUectual, and just suited 
to make one's home the last place he would look 
to for his pleasures, and, of course, the very place 
where duty itself must soon become irksome. It 
was an essential part of domestic ec(Miomy at that 
time, for the matron to note upon the margin or 
blank leaves of her almanac, any of the memora 
ble occurrences in the daily experience of the 
household* One day his wilEe had recorded, as its 
most precious event, and widi expressions of ten 
derness and gratitude, that her husband had passed 
the evening with her and her children. This, not 
many days after, fell under his eye ; but he said 
not a word. . if there was any upbraiding, it was 
all irOm hb own heart. The same evenmg, he 
returned to his usual haunt, and at once announced 
to his friends that he had come to take his parting 
cup with them, and that, hereafter, he should 
seek his evening pleasures at home. Some disbe- 
lieved, others sco£^;— could this be true of a 
man of his gayety and spirit ? But their surprise 
and bobterous ridicule he was prepared for, and, 
true to his purpose and word, he left them, and 
was ever after a thoroughly dc»nestic man. And 
such was the e&ct of his resolution upon them^ 
that, in no long time, the party was broken up, 
add succeeded by pleasant meetings in each otber^s 
fimilies. 

He often told this little incident, as if it had 
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deeply moved him. He had connected it indissp* 
lubly with a beloved wife, whom he too early lost ; 
and, when he spoke of it, there was a tremulous- 
ness upon.his lip, and a ptacidness of expression, 
which denoted his never-ceasing gratitude ano 
love. Fifty years'after her death, he says of her, 
" You read, in the grave-yard m Cambridge, the 
epitaph of your grandmother, a woman dear to 
me and to all who were acquainted With her. 
Alas 1 I was too early deprived of her society ; 
and it was not a single arrow that pierced my 
heart. In the same year, my father was taken 
away." She died in CamlMridge, September 7th, 
1764, at the age of thirty-nine ; and her husband 
returned to his home and children a sorely stricken 
and bowed-down man. 

Mr. Ellery used, in later life, to speak of him- 
self as having turned his attention to many pur 
suits, and, with the usual event, of doing very 
well in none. For several yeaw after his mar- 
riage, he was engaged, to some extent, in mer- 
chandise, and, during part of the time, be was 
naval officer of the Colony He gave up his first 
line of busbess m the time of embarrassing reve- 
nue acts and of non-importation agreements, when 
there was little or 'nothing for him to do, but to 
join, heart and hand, as he did, with the " Sons of - 
Liberty." On the possible advantages of a Kfe 
of various employments, as preparing one for 
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widely cEffering stations, and discovering some bid- 
den powers, it would not be advisable to speculate, 
while speaking of a man whose urgent advice was 
to keep to a single business, and learn to love it 
and seek distinction in it, and whose own habits 
inclined more and more with his years to steady, 
systematic application. 

A passage fix>m one of his letters, of so recent 
date as 1818, shows that he early formed a taste 
for gardening, the favorite occupation and amuse- 
ment of his later years. " I wish you to inquire 
for, and procure an ear or two of Canadian com, 
of some of your gentlemen-farmers who may have 
planted it. I will plant it the next season. The 
improvements that are making in your large and 
rich State, m agriculture and horticulture, and in 
the breed of various species of beasts, will not 
only be very advantageous to it, but may be so to 
our poor little State. I was among the first who 
followed the example, that was set before us by 
some European gardeners, who were imported into 
this town when I was a young married man ; and, 
in consequence of our rival exertions, ten times as 
great a quantity of vegetables was raised upon the 
same quantity of ground annually, as had ever 
b^en raised before. What is it that somebody 
said, in commendation of him, who should make 
two spires of grass grow where only one grew* 
before?" 
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In 1767, Mr. EUery was taarried a second time; 
aiid in 1770 he began the practice of the kw. 
Nothing is known of his preparatory studies for 
the new profession, nor of the amount of practical 
skill he may have acquired firom serving as clerk 
of one of the courts during the two preceding 
years* It is clear that he thought modestly of his 
qualifications; for, in 1771, he writes thus to 
Henry Marchant, then in LcMidon, who had left 
his legal business in charge of Mr. EUery. '^ If I 
had time, 1 would let you know what happened at 
the Superior Court ; let it suffice you, that your 
fHend stood forth and pleaded two causes success- 
fully, alone, and assisted in three others* Bravo, 
say you ; I say, Bravissimo." And, not long after, 
in consulting his eminent legal friends in Cam- 
bridge upon some involved case, he writes; "With 
regard to most of the questions, I am pretty well 
satisfied ; but, as they respect a matter of consider- 
able importance, I would not choose to give my 
advice without first consulting some person learned 
m the law, and hearing his opinion." Though 
not a man of extravagant expectauons, he yet had 
great alacrity of spirits, and was not given to de- 
spondency in any view of things ; so that we can 
easily conceive of him in the gloomy state of pub- 
lic afiairs, and tlie doubtful promise of his own, as 
entering with all hb might upon a wholly new 
course of life, and as awakened to a new sense of 
nis powers by the pressure of public danger 
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His letter-books at this period show that he was 
in considerable practice, and that he received busi- 
ness firom gentlemen in several of the other Colo- 
nies as well as from his neighbors. Viis corre- 
spondence is not confined to professional topics ; a 
place is found for private and political concerns, 
and for exceedingly characteristic reflections upon 
any matter that happened to draw his attention. 

One cause, in which he was employed, deserve; 
a little notice, as it shows how deeply he had 
entered into the all-engrossing question of liberty, 
and how thoroughly the spirit of revolution had 
wrought itself into his most responsible judgments* 

An action had been brought before the court at 
Providence, by David Hill, against gentlemen of 
the New York Committee of Inspection, to re- 
covei; damages for goods of Hill's, which had been 
burnt, and for which he held the committee re- 
sponsible. Mr. Hlery was retained in the defence 
by several of them, and two or three passages in 
his letters will give a pretty clear view of the case 
and the advocate. 

September 27th, 1771, he says; " With regard 
to the suit brought against you and the other gen- 
tlemen of the late Committee of Inspection at 
New York^I would observe, that if you can prove, 
by disinterested witnesses, that you told Hill, that 
you did not order nor command him to store his 
goods, and that you did not take charge of them, 

vol,. VI. 7 
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but only beHeved they would be quite safe in 
Piatt's bouse tQl the opinion of the committee 
was known (agreeably to what you write me), I 
think it ^1 be impossible that Hill should ev.r 
recover a judgment against you. And, mdeed, if 
you had actually ordered the goods to be stored ; 
considering the situation of our public afiEairs, the 
necessity which there then seemed to be that non- 
importation agreements should be entered into, in 
order to effect a repeal, if p$)ssible, of an oppres- 
sive act, laying duties on certain articles of com- 
merce; considering that non-importation agree- 
ments were almost universal through the Colonies, 
and that Hill carried goods into New York (know- 
ing that, at that very time, there subsisted such an 
agreement among the merchants of your city,) 
with mercenary views, and attempted to violate 
resolves entered into for the common benefit; 
Cfinsidering these and many oTher things which 
might be offered, he deserved, in my opinion, to 
lose his goods, and I believe a jury will think so ; 
however illegal it may be to force a man's goods 
fix)m him, by means whereof they might be bum 
ed." " You may depend upon my exerting my- 
self in your behalf, in this suit particularly ; for 
the cause of liberty is a cause which I always 
have had close at heart, and I once had the honor 
to be of a committee of tl?e Sons of Liberty in 
lli!*^ place/* 
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The pisdntiff recovered, however, both in the 
lower court and on the appeal ; but Mr. Ellery 
ascribes his failure to any thing but a bad cause. 
" It would have given me great pleasure," he says 
to his clients (April, 1772), " to have succeeded 
in this cause, particularly, because it is in some 
sort the cause of liberty ; apd if it had been tried 
while the spirit of freedom was vigorous in every 
part of the community, even at Providence, we 
had come off triumphantly." 

Though his exertions and trouble in this suit 
had been great, and so acknowledged, there was 
yet some misunderstanding about his compensa- 
tion. In another letter, a few months after, he 
details his services and claims, and closes with 
some vivacity. 

**That you should think I was to expect only 
this sum from you," said he, " and charge liberty 
with my extra trouble, was more than surprising 
to me; it was really shocking. The cause of 
liberty, however unsuccessfril her advocates may 
have been, or however rewarded, is still a glorious 
cause ;^ a cause which I originally engaged in from 
no pecuniary views, but from principles, the seeds 
of which are implanted in all human kind; the 
love of society and the love of country. I re- 
joice that I had a share, however small it might 
be, in the repeal of the Stamp Act. The non- 
importation agreement I wished well to, because 
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I imagiDed it would have demolished the reve- 
nue acts, by which our trade is restricted ar»u 
exnbarrassed. And I have reason to tbL J^ n 
would have fully answered that purpose, if it had 
been adhered to only six months longer. I am 
very sorry that any gentlemen, who were con- 
cerned in that agreement, should be sufferers 
thereby ; especially I lament, that any of the 
Committee of Inspection of New York should 
suffer by an unjust judgment in this Colony ; and, 

if it will give you, Sir, and Messrs. — — . 

any satisfaction under your ill-success, to withdraw 
my claim to a gratuity for my extra trouble, I will 
r^dily do it, and am your and their assured friend 
and humble servant." 

It was said before, that this series of business 
letters was of a very mixed character; and though 
it may interrupt what little of narrative there is in 
this memoir, yet one or two extracts may be in- 
serted here, if they serve no other purpose than 
to show his manner of thinking and writing in 
middle life. They are taken from two letters to 
his old friend, William Redwood, then residing in 
Philadelphia ; and, in these, as in his later corre- 
spondence, we may see how freely he follows out 
any present train of thought, and falls into any 
form of speech that (^ers itself. He never bad 
the faintest shade of affectation. He might be 
reserved, where it was proper; but, with his 
friends, he was a cordial, plain-sp6ken man. ^ 
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"Fefcrtwy llth, 1773. "I had deterniined, be- 
tbi2 I took un i;5y pen, not to have said a word on 
this scrro;vful subject, lest I might thereby open 
end cause tho9<) wounds to bleed afresh, which the 
lenieut hand o! time might have begun to close ; 
but firiendship for yoa and your children hath 
constrained me to express some ideas, which have 
arisen in my mind, to utter some portion of my 
grief, and to mingle my teirs with yours on thif 
melancholy occasion. 

" I can and do sincerelj- sy!npcth:7.e with you. 
for 1 have myself passed through some of thf 
sevCTCBt scenes of affliction. Amidot Aos^ scener 
I had all the comfort which the advire, cocdol 
ence, and wishes of my iriends could imosLrt. h 
was not small, and I than£:ed them for it. Bi» 
tears are a debt we owe to departed friends. The) 
are a debt to nature ; and ^ a debt to nature is a 
debt to God.' It ought to be, it must be paid ; 
and they will flow, till time dispels those clouds 
which feed them, and dries up every source of. 
grief. 

" We are not, however, to abandon ourselves to 
sorrow. In such melancholy seasons, we are to 
avoid solitude, mix with the company of our 
friends, engage in business, or pursue spme inno- 
cent amusement. Otherwise, we may, perhaps, 
while we are paying the tribute which friendship 
demands, pay the great debt which we ourselves 
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owe to nature. Last Friday, old P H 

discharged that debt, and this afternoon I shall 
atteild his funeral. To-moirow, L may be, perhaps, 
as joyfiil as ever, be engaged in company or in 
business, in discharging or collecting debts of a 
different kind from those before mentioned ; I may 
be collecting some for you. How strange is our 
stat^ ! how incongruous is man ! " 

The followbg passage from a letter written in 
his ninetieth year, on a similar occasion, may be ^ 
read i^n connexion with that we have just quoted. 

"Nothing new can be alleged to improved 
minds, in the way of consolation, under the»afflict* 
ing dispensations of a merciful and beneficent 
Providence. Such know, that God doth not wil- 
lingly afflict, that tliose*he loves he chastens ; that, 
to those who seek his protection and support, he 
will grant that protection and support, which the 
nearest and dearest friends cannot give ; that he, 
who hath formed us for society, and established 
the relationships and connexions of human life, 
hath so constituted us, that, when we are bereaved 
of relatives, we must lament, and those with whom 
we are connected ought to participate in our grief, 
and endeavor to alleviate it. But it would be vain 
to attempt to stop its current, as vain as' it would 
be to attempt to stop the flowbg tide. The mind . 
is employed almost entirely with reflectbns on 
the happiness it has lost, and thinks but little, if 
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at all^ of the happiness which the object of its 
bereavement has gained. If this were duly con- 
sidered, would it not go far to lighten the oppress- 
ed heart ? It certainly would, says reason ; but 
few there are that reason, or can reason amidst the 
deep gloom of grief. To use a scripture expres- 
sion, the light shineth in the darkness, but the 
darkness comprehendeth it not." 

We return to the series of letters of an early 
date, to give one more passage, which bears some- 
what on the times. 

" November 14^A, 1773. But I cannot bid you 
adieu in this solemn manner. Totus mundus agit 
histribnem. The famous Jacob Bates hath lately 
exhibited here his most surprising feats of horse- 
manship, in a circus or enclosure of about one 
hundred and twenty feet in diameter, erected at 
the east end of Mr. Honyman's field. The num- 
ber of spectators was firom three to seven hun- 
dred. He exhibited four times, and took half a 
dollar for a ticket. A mountebank doctor, who 
lately came bto America from some part of Eu- 
rope (Great Britab, I believe), and who is ex- 
pected here, is now haranguing daily, from a 
wagon, to the good gaping people of Connecticut, 
and, while they are gaping, he is picking their 
pockets. Strolling players we have had anaong 
us. I expect that, m a few years, Drury Ijane 
and Sadler's Wells, &c., will be translated into 
America 
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" I wish, whSe we are encouraging the impor- 
tation of the amusements, follies, and vices of 
Great Britain, America would encourage the intro- 
duction of her virtues, if she have any ; for I am 
sure, by thus countenancbg her follies and vices, 
we shall lose the little stock of virtue that is left 
among us. This I am very clear in, that exliibi- 
tions of players, rope-dancers, and mountebanks 
(I must confess, indeed, there is something manly 
and generous in the exhibitions ot Mr. Bates ; for 
a well-formed man, and a weP-shaped, well- 
limbed, well-sized horse, are fine figures, and in 
his manage are displayed amazmg strength, reso- 
lution, and activity,) have a more efiectual ten- 
dency, by disembowelling the purse, and enfee- 
bling the mind, to sap the foimdations of patriotism 
and public virtue, than any of the yet practised 
efforts of a despotic ministry.* But it will be in 
vain to talk against these things, while there are 
a hundred fools to one wise man." 

* Our old Congress took the same view of this matter. 
Mr. Eilery was absent, however, on a visit to his family, 
at the time the following Resolutionai parsed that body. 
They remind one of the religious and republican rigors 
during the civil wars of England. " October 12<A, 1778. 
Whereas true religion and good morals are the only 
solid foundations of public liberty and happiness ; Re- 
solved, that it be, and it hereby is^ earnestly recom- 
mended to the several States to take the most effectual 
measures for the encouragement thereof, and for the 
suppressing of theatrical entertainments, horse-racing, 
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CHAPTER IL 

Mr. EUery is elected to Congress. — Signs the 
Declaration of Independence. — His Services 
in the Old Congress. — Extracts from his 
Diary. — His Character as a Public Man. 

From nothmg that has yet been ssdd, could we 
gather that Mr. Ellery, in general estimation, was 
one of the foremost men in the Colony, or be leq 
to expect, that, in a most critical period of the 
revolution, he would be charged with a great 
public trust. He had held no political or judicial 
office, and, probably, had not been distinguished 
as a jurist or merchant. But he was kpown to 
the people for his firmness, and good sense, and 
devotion to the public cause. And his sense of 
the worth of freedom could be the more relied on, 

gaming, and such other divei^ions as are productive of 
idleness, dissipation, and a general depravity of princi- 
jiles and manners." 

** October 16(A, 1778. Whereas frequenting play-houses 
and theatrical entertainments has a fatal tendency to 
divert the minds of the people from a due attention to 
the means necessary for the defence of their country 
and the preservation of their liberties ;' Resolved, that , 
any person holding an oifice under the United States, 
who shall act, promote, encourage, or attend such plays, 
shall be deemed unworthy to hold such office, and shall 
be accordingly dismissed." 
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as it did not spring from eager sympathy with the 
.sudden excitements of the day, but from principles 
which his experience and reflection had prudently 
developed and confirmed. It was a deep-seated 
passion, and a moral preference. To forward po- 
litical liberty was, in his view, to fcdlow every 
individual to hb own home and heart with a Has- 
hing. The social state was to be sustained and 
amended, by interesting every man in the good 
of the whole as his own private good ; and his 
(country was to be the object of affection, as the 
protected sphere of an individual's usefulness, 
honor, and peace. 

According to his own strong language at the 
timd, he placed his obligations to uphold liberty, as 
high as those that bound him to his wife and chil- 
dren. Still he was no dreamer about men's rights 
as separated a hair-breadth even from their duties; 
but he was for placing man where he could best 
feel and do his duty. From the little that has 
been already stated, it is plain, that he had shown 
himself a public-hearted man in the first struggles 
of liis countrymen against encroachments upon the 
rights of the colonies. He had been upon impor- 
tant committees, whose business was to procure 
the repeal of oppressive revenue acts, and was ac- 
]udnted with active spirits in other colonies, who 
were preparing themselves and the people for a 
separation *fix)m the mother country, if that choice 
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sJiould alone be left. In short, the plain man of 
business bad inspired a general confidence in iiis 
fitness for a high civil trust, let the aspect of affairs 
he ever so variable and perplexing. 

Mr. Ellery appeared, for the &st time, as del- 
c^te of Rhode Island, in the memorable Con- 
gress of 1776. His instructions are dated May 
4th of that year. He took his seat on the 14th ; 
and, with his venerable colleague, Stephen Hop- 
kins, set his name to the Declaration of Indcpen 
dence. 

The personal responsibility of this measure was 
as clear to his mind, as if the hand of the King's 
officer were already upon him for the treason. 
But it may be said of him, as truly as of any 
man, that, however his temper might be softened 
or his opinions modified by time and religion, he 
never changed with his condition or duties. He 
looked at them fully and distmctly ; he knew that 
he bad pledged himself to a great and doubtful 
question ; and he sustained himself equally, and 
always moved with a firm and cheerful spirit. He 
placed himself by Uie side of Charles Thomson, 
the Secretary, and observed the expression and 
manner of each member, as he came up to sign 
the Declaration. He used to describe this scene 
wHh great spirit. Its interest was wholly moral. 
Nothmg could be less indebted to show or cere- 
mony. He looked on intently, and with a feeling 
that the men were equal to the crisis. 
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Mr. Ellery was in Congress from 1776 to 1786, 
with the exception of the years 1780 and 1782. 
In one point of view, the station of ^ delegate 
might seem, in itself, of no inconsiderable dignity 
and weight ; for while, in the revolt of a ^gle 
city or nation, power would most likely fall into 
the hands of one or a few leaders, to whom all 
other agents would be strictly subordinate, tlie 
members of our revolutionary Congress were rep- 
resentatives of distinct sovereignties, and no one 
acknowledged a superior. Still, the points of 
their official weakness were numerous, so that, 
without personal address and influence, a delegate 
would be of very little consideration ; and there 
were so many ways of exercising talent and influ- 
ence, which could find no place in the history of 
the times, that his most meritorious services might 
often attract no attenticHi. 

For instance, besides advising and cooperating 
with his associates, he must be powerful at home, 
in order to bring his own State to a hearty support 
of the recommendations of Congress. It might 
be his task to contend with petty jealousies, nar- 
row views, and political rivals among his constitu- 
ents ; and if he carried his point, still no iame 
could attach to this almost domestic agency. A 
trust like his required him to be fit for various 
business, both within the House and out of it ; and 
he was not to think a moment of himself or bis 
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celebrity, if be could but sustain a great, thougb 
labotiag cause, and its all-provident and sorely 
tried leader. 

The joiumals of Congress bear testimony to Mr. 
Cilery's constant employment upon some of the 
•Host important committees, and in a great variety 
of business ; but here, too, it is often difficult to 
ascertain his views or services. The debates are 
not reported. We may read his motions, his 
votes, his appointments on committees and their 
reports ; and from the kind of subjects given in 
charge to him, we may sometimes infer what opin- 
bn was entertained of his capacity for public 
business. But we must be often ignorant whether 
he took a leading part in regard to measures, with 
which his name is connected ; and sometimes^where 
it is known that he did, his merits could not be 
jnderstood, without entering more largely than 
would be proper here into historical details ; as in 
the instance of the questions relating to the New 
Hampshire Grants, and to the recognition of that 
territory as a State, in which he was distinguished 
for his exertions in behalf of the claims of Ver- 
mont. 

It will be sufficient to name one or two of the 
more important committees of which he was a 
member, and which of themselves might have 
given him full employment ; and, as nothing is 
known now in relation to his services upon these, 
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Deyond what the journals testify, perhaps even 
this meagre enumeration might have been spared, 
and the reader left to infer his public course o' 
acitton from what is known of the man, the times, 
and the body to which he belonged. 
" Not long after his first election to Ck>ngres&, 
October 11th, 1776, we find him placed upon the 
Marine Committee. As he came from a com- 
mercial State, whose waters and capital were for 
a time subjected to the enemy, and always of 
importance to our own resources and operations, it 
was to be expected that our naval afiairs would be 
brought under his particular notice, and hiis atten- 
tion appears to have been directed to them for a 
large part of the time he was in Congress. Three 
years afterwards, October 28th, 1779, upon a re- 
port of the Marine Committee respecting the Navy 
Departnient, a Board of Admiralty was establish- 
ed to superintend the naval and marine afi&irs of 
the United States, to consist of three Commission- 
ers, not members of Congress, and two members 
of Congress. Mr. Ellery was elected to this 
Board, December 8th, 1779, and it was at the 
same time resolved, that all matters heretofore re- 
ferred to the Marine Committee, be transmitted to 
the Board of Admiralty. June 23d, 1780, he was 
elected a -Commissioner of this Board; his term 
as delegate having recently expired. 

By a resolution of Congress, January 30th 
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1777, a standing coimnittee of five members was 
appoBited to hear and determine upon appeals 
brought agamst sentences passed on libels in the 
Courts of Admiralty in the respective States ; and 
Messrs. Wilson, Serjeant, Ellery, Chase, and Sher- 
man were chosen. It is needless to dwell upon 
the necessity of such a jurisdiction somewhere, or 
the difficulty of arranging a system, that would 
inspire confidence abroad, and yet not alarm the 
jealousy of the several States. These, and other 
points, are considered in a report by a committee 
of three, of which Mr. Ellery was one, March 6th, 
1779. 

The part he took in relation to a memorial of 
certain inhabitants of Bermuda is of little public 
importance, but appears to be somewhat illustra- 
tive of his character. Those islanders were suf- 
fering deeply from want of provisions, for which 
jhey seem to have depended upon the revolted 
colonies; and to these they now came, though 
poUtically estranged, to implore relief. On the 
23d of April, 1779, Mr. Ellery, as chairman of a 
committee to whom their memorial had been re- 
ferred, reported a state of facts, and their opinion, 
"that, so long as Bermuda shall continue to be 
guarded by British ships and garrisoned by British 
soldiers, how powerfiiUy soever humanity may 
plead in their behalf, and the disposition of Con- 
stress incline them to relieve the distresses of Ber- 
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muda, yet sound policy and the duty they owe to 
their constituents, will constrain them to refiise a 
compliance vnth the request of the memorialists.'' 
The sympathies of Congress were strongly with 
the islanders, and, upon the question to agree to 
the report, the States were divided. 

Mr. Ellery was a thoroughly kmd-hearted man, 
but, in the combat of feeling vnth duty, he sought 
to give the victory to the right side, and he was 
always slow to revise a carefully formed opinion. 
The memorial was recommitted to the same gen- 
tlemen, who reported, May 7th, "that, from a 
reconsideration of the deplorable circumstances of 
those unhappy persons who are deprived, as it 
hath been represented to your committee, of the 
means of supplying themselves with bread, which 
are allowed to other inhabitants who openly profess 
their attachment to the enemies of these States, 
they are of opinion" that it be recommended -to 
certain States, which are named, to permit the 
exportation of corn to those Islands. Mr. Ellery 
did not agree with the other gentiemen of the 
committee in this report; for, upon a substitute 
being moved by Mr. Burke, and seconded by Mr. 
Morris, " that the memorialists be informed, that 
Coil -jress deem it highly inexpedient to grant the 
prayer of their memorial," he voted for the sub- 
stitute, which was adopted by nine States, and 
afterwards passed as a resolution. 
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For reasons before stated, it would not be worth 
while to insert iurttier particulars from the jour- 
nals, which would give but equally imperfect 
information as those already mentioned. It may 
not be deemed improper, however, to offer an 
abridged account of the proceedings in relation to 
a matter of some moment to the Rhode Island 
delegation, and which engaged a good deal of the 
attention of "Congress. It would be gratifying to 
know, from full reports, what Mr. Ellery urged in 
defence of himself and his colleague. 

May 13th, 1784, a controversy about the right 
of the Rhode Island delegates to their seats 
arose upon a Report of the Committee of Quali- 
fications, which stated that they were elected on 
the first Wednesday of May, 1783 ; that the law 
of the State required the delegates to be chosen 
annually on the first Wednesday of May ; that an 
act of that State, passed in 1777, empowered its 
delegates to represent the State in Congress until 
they should have due notice of their reelection, 
or until delegates, appointed in their room, should 
take their seats in Congress, the act directing the 
election of delegates for one year to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; that none of the present dele- 
gates took their seats until the 30th of June, 1783. 
and that by the fifth of the Articles of Confed^ 
eration it h agreed, " that delegates, shall be an- 
nually appointed, m such manner as the legislature 
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of each State shall direct, to meet in Congress on 
'^he first Monday in November in every year." 
Whereupon the committee were of opinion, "First, 
that no State has a right to empower its delegates 
to sit in Congress more than one year, under one 
appointment; and, secondly, that the year for 
which the said delegates of Rhode Island were ap* 
pomted, had expired." On the question to agree 
to the first clause, it was resolved unanimously in 
the affirmative. The question on the second clause 
was lost, four States in the affirmative, two in the 
negative, and three divided. Mr. Ellery, it seems, 
contended, that the act of 1777 gave him a right, 
under the Confederation, to sit after a year irom 
the time of his election had expired, so that he did 
not exceed the term of a year after first taking his 
seat in Congress. 

The subject was kept before Congress, in the 
form of objections to the Rhode Island members' 
speaking, voting, &c., till the 24th of May, when 
the delegates of Virginia and South Carolina 
submitted a long statement of their views of riie 
matter, in which they protest against the right of 
Mr. Ellery, and Mr. Howell, his cdleague, to vote 
till their competency to act is declared by an 
affirmative vote of Congress. " Still, however," 
they say, " reduced, by the perseverance of Mr. 
Ellery and Mr. Howell, to the alternative of stop- 
ping the business of the United States at a verv 
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critical moment, or proceeding to aet With them, 
they have judged it most advisable to prefer the 
latter; under a determination, on all questions 
where the mterest of the Union at laige, or that 
of the States they represent, may be materially 
afl^ted, to have it stated by the yeas and nays^ 
the manner in which they are carried ; saving to 
themselves, and to the States they represent, the 
right tiiey may have to invalidate all acts passed 
in Conj^ess, wherem the voices of Mr. Ellery and 
Mr* Howell are deciding on the question." 

They further protest against ^^ such acquiescence 
in the conduct of those gentlemen, which they 
deem to be irregular and unjustifiable," being 
considered as a precedent; and conclude with z 
resolution, to the ejffect, that when Miy State shal; 
object to the credentials of a person claiming to be 
a member, such credentials shall be submitted to 
the Committee of Qualifications, who shall report 
a state of facts merely ; and seven States agree- 
ing that the credentials are sufficient, the claim 
shall be good ; and if seven States shall not so 
agree, he shall not be permitted to sit in CcHigress. 

Mr. Howell immediately- made a motion, sec- 
onded by Mr. Ellery, that the consideration of the 
foregoing motion be postponed m order to take up 
the following; "Whereas, the question on the 
report of the Committee of Qualifications, or Aa-t 
credentials of the delegates of Rhode Island, '^^ 
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taken and lost on the 15th instant ; and whereas, 
since that period, the said delegates hare been 
continually called to order, and have not been 
permitted to speak or vote in Congress without 
interruption from some members ; Resolved, that 
after delegates shall have been received as mem- 
bers into Congress on sufficient credentials for one 
year, such delegates, so admitted, shall not be 
excluded the House, but by the voices of %even 
States." * The question to postpone was lost, as 
was the question to agree to the resolution of the 
delegates of Virginia and South Carolina ; so the 
members from Rhode Island retained their seats 
without further molestation. 

One would not have supposed, that our old 
legislators could find time to talk about a mere 
point of style. The following anecdote, however, 
was recalled to Mr. EUery in 1818, by some re- 
marks upon the Life of Patrick Henry. " I was 

in Congress with Mr. , of Virginia. He 

undertook to ridicule New England composition, 
because it abounded in monosyllables. I asked 
him whether the motions and reports of the New 
England delegates were not intelligible. He said 
yes, but they did not sound well. Soon after, he 
was of a committee of which I was one, and as 
he W8[s the first chosen, he draughted the report. 
He cautiously avoided monosyllables, and the re- 
port consisted of sonorous, sesquipedalian words, 
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without a connecting particle. After Secretary 
. Thomson had read it, I stepped to him and asked 
him whether he understood the report? *No; it 
consists of a number of long, soundiog words, 
without anj connectmg ones to show its significa- 
tion.' I believe the Virginians are getting into a 
more simple style." 

Mr. Ellery was in the habit of keeping a mi- 
nute diary of his journeys to and from Congress. 
Five of these, for three successive years, remain, 
and abound in particulars as to roads, distances, 
taverns, innholders, fare, expenses, the private 
houses where he had a right to claim hospitality, 
or at which he was compelled to seek it; and 
moreover one would think that every conversation 
he held, everybody he met, every incident that 
befell him, was here recorded. One or two of 
them have accounts appended, between him as 
delegate, and the State of Rhode Island, which 
might startle a reader who was unacquainted with 
the state of the currency m those days. His jour- 
neys were on horseback ; and a few extracts from 
one of these diaries will give some idea of the 
travels of a member of Congress in former tim js.*' 

• The Diary is entitled, "Journey from Dighton, in 
Massachusetts Bay, to York, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, begun October 20th, 1777, and concluded Novem 
ber iSth.** He travelled in company with his son-in 
law, Mr. Dana, delegate from Massachusetts. 
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" October 2Ath. The weather was low^ringyand 
that, and the prospect of hearing something of the 
Newport Expedition, dets^ined us at Judge Pottei^s, 
(South Kingston.) This day, had a confirmation 
of the glorious news of the suirendry of the Colonel 
of the Queen's Light Dragoons, [Burgoyne,] with 
his whole army. Learn hence, proud mortals, 
the ignominious end of the vain boaster. Gave a 
spur to S. by lettler." 

" November 1st. We spent the Sabbath at 
Hartford. In the afternoon heard Mr. Strong 
preach a good sermon ; and most melodious sing- 
ing. The psalmody was performed in all its parts, 
and softness, more than loudness, seemed to be 
the aim of the performers. In the evening, wait- 
ed upon Governor Trumbull, and was pleased to 
find so much quickness of apprehension in so old a 
gentleman. Connecticut has collected and order- 
ed taxes to the amount of one hundred thousand 
pounds more than she had issued. Brave spirits ! 

^* November Sd. To Litchfield, where we lodg- 
ed with General Wolcott, and were kindly enter- 
tained. He had lately returned fix)m the northern 
array, where he commanded a number (three hun- 
dred, I think,) of volunteers, which he had collect- 
ed by his influence. He gave us an account of 
the surrendry of " the menacing meteor, which, 
after a most portentous glare, had evaporated into 
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smoke,"* and gave it as his opinion, that the 
array under General Gates, at the time of the 
capitulation, did not exceed twelve thousand men. 

" November 5th, We intended, when we left 
Litchfield, to have gone to PeekskiU, and there 
to have crossed the North River ; but when we 
got to Panbury, were dissuaded from it by the 
person at whoi^ house we breakfasted, who tol4. 
us that there were tories and horse-stealers on that 
road. This account, and jt beuig so late in the 
forenoon that it was impossible to reach Peeks- 
kill by night, and not being able to procure a 
lodging in Danbury, occasioned us to take the 
Fisbkill route. Accordingly we set off, baited at 
the foot of Quaker Hill, about seven miles, and 
reached Colonel Ludinton's, eight miles from the 
foregoing stage, at night. Here, mens memitdsse 
borret! we were told by our landlady (the Cdonel 
was gone to New Windsor), that there was a 
guard on the road between Fishkill and Peeks- 
kill, that one of the guard had been killed, aliout 
siTL miles off, and that a man, not long before, had 
been shot at on the road to Fishkill, not more 
than three miles from their house, and that a 
guard had been placed there for some time past, 
and had been dismissed only three days. 

" We were now in a doleful pickle, not a male 

• « See Governor Livingston'e Speech to the Asseiii 
bly, in a Fishkill paper." 
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in the house but F. D., his man, and W. E., and 
no lodging for the first and last, but in a lower 
room, without any shutters to 'the windows or 
locks to the doors. What was to be done ? What 
could be done ? In the first place, we fortified our 
stomachs with beef-steak and some strong drink, 
and then went to work to fortify ourselves against 
an attack. F. D. asked whether there were any 
guns in the house. Two were produced ; one ol 
them in good order. , Nails were fixed over the 
windows, the gun placed in a comer of the room, 
a pistol under each of our pillows, and the hanger 
ag£unst the bed-post. Thus accoutred and prepar- 
ed at all points, our heroes went to bed. Whether 
F. D. slept a wink or not, W. E. cannot say ; for 
he was so overcome with fatigue, and his animal 
spirits were so solaced with the beef, &c., that 
every trace of fear was utterly erased firom his 
imagination, and he slept soundly fix)m evening till 
morning. 

^^ It rained and snowed through the next day. 
We contmued at Ludinton's until the afternoon ; 
when^ (Nov. 6th,) the fire-wood being gone, we 
IDounted, and set ofiT for Adriance's. Just as we 
noQUBted, it began to snow ; however, we pushed 
pn, and soon reached that stage, (it being but five 
miles,) in toleral^le order. We were ushered into 
a rppm, where th(3r^ w^ a good fire, drank a dish 
of tea, and were entertained during great part of 
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the evening with the music of the spinning- wheel 
and wool-cards, and the sound of the shoemaker's 
hammer; for Adriance had his shoemaker's bench, 
his wife her great wheel, and their girl her wool* 
cards, in the room where we sat. This might be 
disagreeable to your delicate macaroni gentry ; but, 
by elevating our voices a little, we could, and did 
keep up conversation amidst the music ; and the 
reflection on the advantages resulting from man- 
ufactures, joined to the good nature of our landlord 
and his wife, made the evening pass off very 
agreeably. Indeed, if the house of Adriance was 
more convenient than it is, I could enjoy myself 
there, as well as at Johnston's in Bethlehem. 

" November 1th. Breakfasted at Adriance's, and 
set off for Fishkill, where we arrived at noon. 
Could get no provender for our horses but at the 
continental stables. Waited upon General Put- 
nam, who was packing up, and just about setting 
off for White IPlains. Chatted with him awhile, 
and then put off for the continental ferry at the 
North River. In our way to the ferry, we met 
President Hancock, in a sulky, escorted by one 
of his secretaries, and two or three other gentle- 
men, and one light-horseman. This escort sur- 
prised us, as it seemed inadequate to the purpose 
either of defence or parade. But our surprise 
was not of long cdhtinuance ; for we had not rode 
far, before we met six or eight light-horsemen on 
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the canter, and, just as we reached the ferry, a 
boat arrived with as many more. These, with the 
light -horsemen and the gentlemen before mentioii- 
ed, made up the escort of Mr. President Hancock. 
Who would not be a great man ? I verily believe 
that the President, as he passes through the 
country thus escorted, feels a more triumphant 
satisfaction than the Colonel of the Queen's 
Regiment of Light Dragoons, attended by his 
whole army, and an escort of a thousand militia* 

" November lOth, Crossed the Delaware with 
General Fermoy, without making ourselves known 
to him. From Easton, we rode in the rain to 
Bethlehem, for the sake of good accommodation, 
and were visited by Mr. Ettwein, one of the min- 
isters of the Moravian Society, who had been so 
kind as to show me the public buildings when I 
was at Bethlehem the last June. When Congress 
were here in their way to York, they ordered that 
the house of the single Women should not be 
occupied by the soldiery, or in any way put to 
the use of the army; and that as little disturb- 
ance as possible should be given to this peaceful 
society ; which Mr. Ettwein took notice of with 
great gratitude. A number of sick and wounded 
were here, a considerable quantity of baggage, 
and guards ; and a number of light-horse were 
at Nazareth, feeding on the hay and grain of the 
society ; this I found was disagreeable to them« 
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but at the same time perceived that they did not 
choose to complain much, lest their complaints 
should be thought to proceed not so much from 
their sufferings, as from a dislike to the American 
cause. This people, like the Quakers, are prin- 
cipled against bearing arms ; but are unlike them 
in this respect, they are not against paying such 
taxes as government may order them to pay for 
carrying on the war. 

" November I2th. Rode to Levan's where we 
lodged. The forepart of thb day was filled with 
snow squalls, which proved peculiarly irksome to 
Mr. Dana's servant, whose surtout was stolen from 
him the evening before, at Johnston's, by some 
soldier. The afternoon was comfortable,.but the 
evening was windy, and exceeding cold. The 
room in which we sat and lodged admitted the 
cold air at a thousand chinks, and our narrow bed 
had on it only a thin rug and one sheet. We 
went to bed almost completely dressed, but even 
that would not do. It was so cold that I could 
not sleep. Our fellow-lodgers suffered as much as 
we did; and, if they had read Tristram Shandy's 
chapter of curses, and had remembered it, would 
have cursed our landlady through his whole cata- 
logue of curses What added to the infamous- 
ness of this tavern, was the extreme squalidity of 
the rooms, beds, and every thing. 

"Aiwcmier 13^A. Met BIr. Samuel Adams 
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and Mr. John Adams about nine miles from Le* 
van's and hard by a tavern. They turned' back 
to the inn, where we chatted, and ate bread and 
butter together. They were, to my great- sorrow, 
bound home. I could not but lament that Con* 
gress should be without their counsels, and myself 
without their conversation. 

" November 14*4. Crossed the Schuylkill, 
dined near the town of Ephrata, and lodged at 
Letidz, a little Moravian settlement. We lodged 
in clover. We slept in cabins about three feet 
wide. A straw-bed was at the bottom, a feather- 
bed on that, sheets, d thin, soft feather-bed sup- 
plied the place of blankets, and a neat calico cov- 
erlet covered all ; and our lodging-room was kept 
warm during the night by a neat earthen stove, 
which in form resembled a case of drawers. 

" November I5th. Crossed Anderson's Ferr)-, 
and in the afternoon reached Yorktown, and so 
finished our journey of four hundred and fifty 
miles." 

But it is time to return to Mr. Ellery's char- 
acter as a public man. To insist upon the esti- 
mation in which he was held by able men in 
Congress, as a claim to present respect, might 
betray some distrust of his merits, or a weak de- 
sire to obtain for him a traditional reputation, when 
positive instances of his public services could not 
be adduced. It is true, nevertheless, that strong 
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testimony was borae to the Useful part he acted, 
by those who were fittest to judge. He had 
their confidence, for the same prudent, straight* 
forward, practical view of afi[airs, and for the same 
consistent, independent, decided conduct, which 
would be the first things to speak of, in a general 
view of his mind and character. He was perfectly 
intelligible in word and deed ; and hence the very 
man to be trusted at all times, even by those who 
did not act with him. If men followed or avoided 
him, it was not firom any false view they had 
taken, but for some distinct reasons which lie, in 
all honesty, had given them. 

Besides the respect and confidence, which 
his abilities and character obtained, his social 
spirit and powers of ccmversation, the wit, pleas- 
antry, and good-humored satire, which could en- 
liven a party of (nends at their lodgings, or sweep 
away the fallacies and whims of members in a. 
debate, brought him into delightful intimacy with 
leading men of the country, whom he met for the 
fii-st time in Congress. There were times, even 
in the sittings of that body, when illuminating wit 
or confounding ridicule was needed to repress 
arrt)gance, or come in aid of sound but powerless 
argument ; and on one occasion of the kind an 
eminent delegate fix>m Massachusetts expressed his 
regret most emphatically, that Mr. EUery was not 
there to take the business into his hands. 
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The men and t&e times furnished him with stores 
of anecdotes, often as full of wisdom as of mirth, 
which he afterwards made free use of in conversa- 
tion, and thus agreeably acquainted his young 
friends with less observed, but material points 
in the history of the period, and the habits and 
characters of our statesmen. These recdlections 
we shall not venture to set down. 

He was much annoyed by diffidence, in his ear- 
ly attempts to speak in Congress, and was always 
free to tell of his embarrassment and failures. 
When 'he was once congratulated upon havbg said 
the very thing, and in just the way it should be 
stated, he was able indeed to conceal his surprise, 
but never had it been greater ; for it seemed to 
him, that, while he was up, he had known nothing, 
and, as might be expected, he had sat down very 
little satisfied with hiipself. But he was deter- 
mined not to yield a particle to weakness or 
awkwardness ; and in time he became, not indeed 
as orator, but an easy and useful debater, and 
always had something to say to the purpose, when 
he felt himself called upon. 

His connexion with our Independence, and his 
public services in general, seem never to have 
dwelt much upon his mind. He was indifferent, 
one wcHild have supposed, to the distinction which 
the mere act of signing the Declaration has been 
thought to confer ; and as to putting forth any 
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claims to consideration, he could not understand 
the thing. Upon some allusion having been made 
by a correspondent^ to one who had publicly vin- 
dicated his claim to be among the signers, he 
replied ; " My name is there, and I believe in 
every list that has been printed. If it had not 
been inserted in any of them, I question whether 
I should have taken the same psdns to establish 
the fact, as he has done. I should have left it to 
others, 1 believe, to prove it." 

Again, in 1819, he writes ; " Tell Mr. William 
S. Shaw, that I thank him for the volume * he sent 
me. It brought to my mind transactions, qiu>rum 
pars minima /wi, and which deserved to be re- 
corded. But I do not thank him for entertaining 
an opinion of me, so far above my merit. It is 
too late for n^e to write memoirs of my own times, 
times which tried men's souls, times in whichr 
Mr. Adams took^ an active part, and whose pub- 
lications respecting them are now and ever will 
be honorable to him." 

It is not known whether any of his private or 
official letters firom Congress remain. He says, 
1815, "You have discovered a large bundle ol 
letters, written by me to your father [fix)m Con- 
gress]. Have mercy upon them. I was a whig 

* "Novanglus and .Massachusettcnsis ; together witt 
Mr. John Adams's Letters to Mr. Tudor" 
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ihen. Now I am called a toiy. They must not 
be shown to any one. I am afraid they are full of 
fire. * I am glad to fipd, that, having passed 
through many fiery trials, I am now happy in my 
tranquil apartment, with but little of the infiani* 
mability, which my whiggism excited ; but still a 
staunch friend to political liberty, and that liberty 
with which the Gospel has made us fjree." 

* These letters were afterwards destroyed, in conse 
quence of his request to his friends, that none of hift 
correspondence should be preserved. In the general 
destruction of his own papen* at the same period, it is 
not known how the lettp».'/rJcs and journals, used in 
this memoir, escaped 
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CHAPTER m. 

ffithdraws Himself from Public L\fe, — Hu 
Writings. — His Opinions on various Topics. 
— Habits in his declining Tears. — His 
Death. — Remarks on his Character. 

Mr. Ellert left Congress and public hie 
for ever, at the close of 1785. In common with 
others, he had suffered losses during the war. 
His dweIling4iouse had been burnt by the enemy, 
and his family driven into the interior. The re- 
sources of a profitable profession had been cut off, 
and the current of trade and wealth turned from 
hb native town. And at the age of nearly sixty, 
he had yet to provide for his children, and, under 
circumstances almost disheartening, to begin life 
again as a man of business. « 

vin April, 1786, he was elected by Congress 
Commissioner of the Continental Loan-OfHce for 
the State of Rhode Island ; and, upon the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, 1790, he was ap- 
pdnted Collector of the Customs for the District 
of Newport. This office he held till'his death. 

During the period of embarrassment and agi- 
tation, ^ariring from a depreciated currency, fi?om 
opposition to the new Constitution, and sympathy 
¥rith revoIuti(Hiaxy France, he contributed largely 

VOL. vf. 9 
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to the journals of the day, without his name, in 
behalf of order, public fsdth, and an efficient gov- 
ernment. His writings attracted much attention, 
and, as might be expected, involved him in the 
party hostilities of the time. He could not well 
avoid giving offence, but he never allowed himself 
to be disturbed by the assaults he provoked, and 
to some extent he had the satisfaction of seeing 
hb object accomplbhed. For many years before 
hb death he abstained wholly from the press, land 
from taking any active part in politics ; not even 
attending ^ town meetings. And though he was 
charged with abusing hb influence to put down an 
admmistration, that ^^ kept him in c^ce and gave 
him hb bread," or, as it was sometimes said, by 
whose favor " he had become rich ; " yet, in a 
private memorandum, he says ; " To all thb and 
many more lies printed in that paper, Job answer- 
ed not a word." * 

It remains to speak of him in hb Closing years. 
It may be supposed, that we are entering upon a 
dbtinct era, in which, though he may be still 
recognised, he must yet be materially changed 
that lis course must be henceforth downward; 
and that, with the general feelmg of tenderness 
and veneration for the old, we have now only to 
observe the decay of what we may have admired 
in its strength. Such an anticipation, with respect 
to the aged, b so oommon, as to be thought nat« 
tiral. But, after all" that has Wn written of oM 
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age', is its true value, and the character it may and 
ought to possess, enough considered ? Some speak 
of a man in years as an object of condescending 
admiration, that he should have lived so long ; and 
he, in turn, may be pleased with this distinction, 
and even live the longer for it, as if to protract and 
augment the honor. 

Sometimes, we make old age picturesque, with 
Its wintry snows and reposing apathy. The 
harvest is ended, the earth is sealed ; there is to 
be no more growth. Or it is a noble pile, time- 
honored, time-worn, and falling into slow decay. 
There is to be no more splendor or cheerfulness, 
no more of life as it has been, within those walls. 
Or, again, we make old age sentimental. It is 
pasinvely and gratefiiUy receiving cheeriiil tendance 
from the young ; it is patiently recounting its ex- 
perience, and distilling its long-treasured wisdom ; 
and the children are gathered round the bed of 
the patriarch for his blessing. And are these tht 
best lights and positions in which we may look on 
those, who are approacUng the appointed bounda- 
ries c^ time ? 

Th6re is yet another view of age, in which it 
appears as a highly moral ind intellectual state of 
man. It may be granted that the senses have lost 
much of their quickness; but the imagination, 
now freed from distracting excitement, is as able 
and disposed as ever to shape anew the materials 
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they have supplied, either for its o'tvn solace and 
delight, or for the more beautifiil expression of 
thought and emotion. At tlie very season when 
mere animal existence b less a blessing, and the 
animal spirits have almost ceased to excite and 
sustain, and passion is no longer to stimulate and 
crave and be fed, the imagination still lives to ani- 
mate the purely intellectual exercises, to preserve 
or restore the early love of natural beauty, to keep 
the affections warm and old remembrances distinct ; 
and indeed to give the mind much of the light and 
vivacity of youth. 

It is the period of acquisition, as well as of 
contemplation. A long experience of life has not 
yet iumisbed all, nor the best, that can be obtained. 
Reflection shows that much has been falsely val- 
ued, and that the methods of pursuit have often 
been wrong ; so that even a little that is seeh and 
meditated upon in the later day, may be worth 
more than masses of crude opinions, fancies, and 
purposes, which occupied the supposed vigor of 
life. The mind was often stationary Aen, bom 
,the all-surrounding pressure of outward things, 
which seemed to make it intensely active, because 
they wholly engrossed * it ; but now it may be 
truly said to be advancing by a power from with- 
in. The effort b not merely to keep what has 
been purchased, and not to recede iGrom a pcont 
that has been gained. Life b better even now 
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than a raeie resistance of evils. The future is 
entered upon as offering higher studies, and as a 
corrector of the past, and with a religious feeling 
of the importance of the days that remain, as 
close-hordering on the endless pursuits of another 
state of action, llie temper is softened and spir- 
itualized. Active engagements are still pursued 
for the good of others, when the motives of self 
have become feeble* Intimacy with the young is 
cherished from sympathy with their exuberant 
spirits, and from a desire to be strengthened by 
their fresh-growing thoughts, and from a prophetic 
interest in the life that is before them ; an inti<^ 
macy of perfect equality, except that tlie aged 
bend to the young, and give more than they re- 
ceive. Add to such considerations as these, the 
blessing of a good nervous system, and health 
scarcely btemipted or impaired to the end, and 
some idea riiay be fbitmed of Mr. Ellery in his 
closmg years. 

An imperfect view of his course of life, and the 
direction of his thoughts during this period, may 
be had from some passages in his letters. They 
are taken from a correspondence begun, when he 
was past righty, with a young relative, and con 
tinned with unabated spirit to the last month of 
Ills life. 

^ May 6th, 1811. I feel disposed to gratify 
your wishes in every respect ; but I have not time, 
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were I capable, to write a discourse on old age 
The comfort of old age doth not depend upon the 
refined speculations of Cicero ; much less on the 
stem, unaccommodating, bhuman system of Zeno. 
It depends, (I wish I could say it hy experience,) 
in one word, upon conformity to the will of God. 
The means of reachbg it, under God, are tem- 
perance, moderate exercise in the open air, going 
to bed and getting up early, sound sleep, and 
equanimity. 

<^ I do not think, notwithstanding the afflictive 
dispensations of Providence in the loss of friends, 
and the diseases and irritability to which old age is 
frequently subject, that it is so undesirable a con- 
dition as some have represented it to be. I speak 
for myself, and of my present state. What it will 
be, God only knows. * As to employment df time, 
I have experienced such instruction and delight 
in reading, and investigating truth, that I mean, 
as long as my mmd is capable of bearing it, to 
keep it in exercise, and doze as little as possible. 
Blessed be the man who invented printing. For 
this important art, I am thankfiil to that gracious 
Being from whom all our blessings flow. 

^^ There are, who think th$t the miseries of life 
are greater than its joys. I am not one of them. 
When I consider the numerous objects, which our 
beneficent Creator has formed, and how nicely 
they are contrived and adapted to please our 
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seuses and our appetites ; the pleasure that may 
be derived from mvestigating their internal struct- 
ure and final causes ; the discoveries which natural 
philosophy has made and b making; the improve- 
ments in arts and advances in sciences, and in tlie 
philosophy of the mind ; the prc^t and delight 
which attend reading and social conversation ; and 
compare the sources of pleasure, which kind Prov- 
idence has fiimished, to entertain and instruct us 
in our pilgrimage, with the miseries of life ; as 
well as my short views of either will admit, it 
appears to me that the latter are but just enough 
to constitute this a probationary state, a palastra 
to prepare us, by the exercise of virtue and piety, 
for a mode of existence in which they, who act 
according to the will of God, will enjoy uncon- 
trasted and eternal felicity/' 

Of his views on many disputed points of the- 
ology, perhaps no one can speak with perfect con- 
6dence ; and to call him by the name of any sect 
of Christians would probably describe very inad- 
equately his entire, individual belief. He regulariy 
worshipped with Congregationalists, but was never 
3onnected with a church. He studied the Bible 
diligently and reverently, and acquainted himself 
with the opinions and reasons of hostile theologi- 
ans. He sought the views, especially, of Chris- 
tians of any name, whose nunds seemed to be 
under the true influence of religion, or who ex- 
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(ffessed rather how they were moyed by Ataroiwn 
study of divine truth, than how they were in* 
stnicted or accustomed to believe. 

He was a ancere advocate of reii^us ireedc»D 
and of a spirit of diarity ; and felt no uneaaness 
about controversy, so long as inqwy was left 
perfectly open, and diveraty of opinion was un- 
attended by a defaming, persecuting zeal. " I 
believe," said he, " if party names jyere entirely 
disused, there would be more harmony among 
Christiauas. With too many, when a religious 
treatise is ofiered to thw perusal, the first qu^ti^Hi 
is, Who wrote it? and, that answered, the next is. 
Is the auth(»r a Calvinist, an Arminian, Socanian, 
Arian, &c.? And if the writer be of different 
sentiments fiom the person to whom the book is 
presented, or be branded with an qpfNrolHriotis 
name, it is either refosed a readmg, or read with 
such prejudice as to render it usdess, or worse 
than useless, to the bigoted reader. I hewd a 
sensible minister of the gospel inveigh, in a ser* 
mon, against the HapkimianSf as be caBed them, 
in such a Utter maiioer, that I dare say one half, 
at least, of his ccMigregation, would have avoided 
any writing of Dr. Hopkins, as tiiey would a most 
venomous serpent. And yet I don't in the least 
doubt that this same minister, if he had heard the 
first Episcopal clergyman in Newport declare fi^xa 
the pulpit, that the breath of a Dissenter was in- 
fectious, would have severely reprobated it." 
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No more particular staleinent need be made of 
hs political sentiments, than that he was a whig of 
the Revolution, and a federalist of Washington's 
times. A psi^age may be inserted to show what 
he thought of Napolecm, at a period (1812) 
when, even m this country, his course was regard- 
ed with very difiering opini(»is and hopes. 

** Notwithstanding the encouraging account 
Lord Cathcart has given, I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that Bonaparte was in possession of 
Petersburg. The superiority he has over the 
Russdans, both in the number of his soldiers and 
the s^U of his officers, wiU, I am afraid, ov^ncome 
their obstinate resistance to his progress. I wish 
I may be mistaken, and that Heaven may put a 
hook in his jaws and draw him back, confi^unded 
with disgrace, and the overthrow of his immense 
army. How long this dreadful scourge will be 
suffered to lay waste and destroy, the Lord only 
knoweth. It is matter of consolation, and even 
<>f joy? that the Lord leigneth.'' 

Again, in 1814. ^' The important news from 
France has excited m me high exultati<»i. But 
while I rejoice, I cannot but feel sc»ne anxiety 
about the event o^ the last struggle for empire 
the Leviathmi will make. The conflict must be 
violent on which such vast events depend. He 
must either preserve his d(miinion, or submit to 
such terms as the victorious allies shall please to 
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grant him. What an alternative for a creature 
whose ambition is insatiable ! I feel such indigna- 
tion against this mcxister, that I could aknost say ; 
Satia teipsum sanguine quern sitisH. But it 
would be more Christian-like to c<»itemp1ate the 
amazing events, which Providence in a few years 
has produced, and to leave vengeance to that 
Being whose oflipring we all are, to whom ven- 
geance belongs, and who is as merciKil as he is 
just, than to judge others or bdulge a sprit of 
revenge." 

He had a religious abhorrence of war, and in- 
deed an aversion to fierce contentions of all kinds. 
He cherished this feeling and expressed it, and 
observed, with great interest, the eflbrts that were 
making in his later days for the abolition of wars. 
" Peace and liberty,'' said he, " are the great ob- 
jects of my delight. Such a reformadon in the 
morals of the nations as will put an end to war, 
appears to me to be dbtant. Eighteen hundred 
years have passed away smce the birth of Jesus, 
and still it seems that two thirds of our race arc, 
and have been long, involved in the grossest idol- 
atry, superstition, and stupidity ; and what length 
of time it will take, according to experience, to 
eradicate bad habits and plant and establish good 
ones, may be worth considering. However grad- 
ual may be the growth of Christian knowledge 
and moral reformation,- yet, unless it be begun, 
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unless the seeds are planted, there can be no tree 
of knowledge, and, of course, no fruit. Tlie at- 
tempt to Christianize the heathen worla, and to 
produce peace on earth and good- will towards 
men, is humane, Christian, and sublime ; and, if 
persevered in, will, I don't doubt, m due time be 
successfiil." 

Mr. Ellery, as Chairman of a Committee of 
Congress, (October, 1783,) reported the following 
resolution in honor of his feUow-citizen, General 
Greene ; " That two pieces of the field ordnance 
taken from the British army at the Cowpens, 
Augusta, or Eutaw, be presented by the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the United States 
to Major-General Greene, as a public testimonial 
of the wisdom, fortitude, and military skill, which 
distinguished his command in the Southern depart- 
ment," SiCywith a memorandum to be engraved 
thereon to the e&ct of the resolution. In 1813, 
another of hb fellow-citizens and a townsman 
achieved a memoraUe naval victory ; and Mr 
Ellery expressed but the universal feeling, when 
he said, ^^ Captain Perry's exploit on Lake Erie is 
glorious." But neither pride in his native State, 
nor gratitude for the services of warriors, could 
reconcile him to the modem style of applauding 
milicary prowess and skill. Had age and retire 
ment, and love of peace, made him view such 
things difierently from what he had done as a 
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public man in 1783 ? Or was there a simplicity in 
the honors he had ofiered to XSreene, at variance 
with our later method^ of distinguishing warlike 
exploits ? * 

'^ I don't like/' said he, ^' pu^ng, boasting, 
swelling language, inflated and towering encomi- 
ums ; nor hanging many swords about our brave 
navy officers. It would make them look too 
much like Froich peiiU nudtres, with a dozen 
watches and their gUttering chains suspended 
about them. The Greeks and Romans did not 
so honor their heroes. It did not require numer- 
ous committees to invent new decorations fiir the 
illustrious achievements of their gallant ofllc^s 
Their honorary badges, though simple, unUbrm, 
and cheap, weie^as great a stimulus to ambition, 
and as highly valued by victors, as any that mod- 
em refinement has invented. It would indeed 
seem, that in our large towns the contest is, which 
of them shall excel in costly exhibitions of ap- 
plause; which excites a silly emulation among 
them, and I should Aink would be to a warrior of 
laudable ambition, rather an object of ridicule than 
an incentive to glory. To provide |br the support 
of those, who are disabled in fighting ht their 
country, and for the families of those who M in 
battle, is humane and beneficent, and therefore 
ought to be the principal object in making collec- 
tions on account of victories obtained; but it 
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seenis i&i some places that what b collected b to 
oe expended first in bomiriDg the hero, and the 
remainder in the beneficent manner mentioned. 
The republican spirit with which we set out is, in 
every respect, almost entirely lost in imitating the 
refinements, the fashions, of the old countries in 
Europe." 

After reoeiving some account. of a* distinguisHed 
foreigner, who was residing here, he says ; " I 
never had the pleasure of being in company with 
bim. I recollect to have read, in Mr. Wdsb's 
Review, the piece you say he wrote. I should 
like to hear him talk. Hb love of children enun- 
ciates a softness of heart. Hb love of flowers does 
not indicate a fine taste, akhough it be not incom- 
patible with it. I know some girls, who are very 
fond of plants, whose taste b not highly refined. 
Perhaps he views them with a philosophic eye. 
But how he can reconcile hb inattention to dress 
with that attention, (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression,) which nature has manifested in the 
formation and decoration of flowers, I don't know. 
There b something naturally or afiectedly singular 
in many men of genius ; and some philosophers, as 
well as poets, have shown an offensive disregard to 
their personal appearance. Perhaps, by contrast- 
ing a slovenly exterior with the exact order of 
their superior faculties and endowments of mind 
they think to exalt our opinion of the latter 
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They reverse the description which, accordiug to 
Milton, AdaiB gavetof Eve; *in outward show 
elaborate, of inward, less exact.' " 

A few passages are added, relating wholly to 
his employments. ^^I should have answered 
your letter sooner, but I have been much en- 
gaged in fitting out a hired revenue cutter, on 
her second cruise, and in contracting for the 
building of a permanent cutter here for this sta* 
tion. Besides this and some official business, I 
have this winter read two vast volumes, containing 
sermons of Isaac Barrow ; also Stewart's Philo- 
sophical Essays, and some light pieces. The first 
work treats its subjects in the fullest and most 
comprehensive manner, and I dp not regret the 
time I spent in reading it. The Philosophical 
Essays require almost too much attention for my 
old head, but they please me. I am about to 
read Calvin's Institutes. I think I can read 
books of theology without being over-influenced 
by names. What appears to me to be right I 
shall embrace, and reject the chafiT and stubble." 

" I wish my eyes would admit my writing or 
reading in the evening; but I am thankful that 
they still will allow me to write ot read m the 
day-time without much difficulty. In the even 
ing I take my post as usual in the southwest cor 
ner of the parlor, while N. occupies the north- 
west angle, sometimes working, sometimes read* 
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ing. We seldom see company in that part of our 
day. so that I have abundant time for reflecting 
on what has passed the preceding part of the day, 
and on what is to be done the next, be. &;c. ; and 
for recollecting and reflecting on the past scenes 
of my life. Many of them were highly pleasing, 
and by frequently calling them up, my ccmception 
of them continues still vivid, and I cherish the re- 
membrance of them with great delight. I wish 
they were all of this color." 

'^ I wish I were not compelled to write so many 
official letters ; I then could write oftener and . 
with less interruption to my friends. I wish your 
oflice were as frequently visited by clients as my 
house is by applicants of various sorts, and for 
various purposes; and that I could hear their 
. liardships and complaints with your patience. I 
get rid of them as well as I can ; and commonly, 
when they find foult with the laws, I refer them to 
the Legislature ; and if I can convince them, that 
I am governed by the laws, without censuring 
those who made them, I think myself well oflT 
A Collector's office is a very troublesome one, 
and if it did not furnish, me and ray children with 
the .necessaries of life, I would resign it at once.'* 

" I have business enough to take up much of 
my time ; the rest I give to reading. Indeed, 
iny almost only idle time, if the time of sleep can 
be called so, is in bed. To that I .npair abo'Jt 
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Dine, and leave it about five. So goes away my 
time ; but not without thoughts of my existence, 
when time shall be swallowed up by eternity 
Vive et floresce.'' 

Thus uniform and serene was his life ; cheerful, 
employed, and heavenrdirected* If home is the 
natural retreat of age, he did not seek it tor indo- 
lent repose, and because be abhorred the public 
walk. He had the faculty ot making himself 
happy within doors. He would keep there 
tluough the winter, if it were severe ; and with 
. liis books near him he would read and talk with- 
out any flagging of spirits ; and when the spring 
came, he would recommence his slow walks 
abroad, looking just the same as when he had 
shut himself up. In the summer clouds, the 
ocean, the country, the soft air, and his little gar- 
den, he seemed to find increase of delight. The 
opening of the year . was delicious to hun ; aof] 
with it came the words of Milton to Hartlib, as if 
they were a part of the season itself, or at least 
of his own ever-returning sensation. '^ In those 
vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and suUenness 
against nature not to go out and see her riches, 
an<l partake in her rejoicing with Heaven and 
earth." His regular and simple habits, his mod- 
erate exorcise when the days were pleasant, and 
bis ])rudent seclusion in winter, with his never- 
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failing emploTmentSy carried him along iirom year 
to year, wiUi little perceptible diminution of vigor, 
and none of spirits^ or memory^ <nr mental {otce* 

Thus it was with him till about eighteen 
months before his death, when he speaks of suf- 
fering at times fix»n ^^ strange rheumatic poroi^- 
ysms." And from the following passage in a 
letter, dated Maich 30th, 1819, be seems to be 
put on his guard by the warnings t>f age. ** I 
received the Doctor's letter with his recipe, for 
which I returned him my hearty thanks ; but I 
have not yet taken any part of the medicine he 
prescribed. For, although I can easily recom- 
mend medicines to others, nothing but pressing 
necessity can bring me to take them myself; and 
at present I am iolevMy well, and expect that, 
when the warm weather comes, my headth will 
be restored. March has, as long as I can re- 
member, been a trying month to the bodies of 
men ; and the last, although the weather has been^ 
variable, has yet been unusually cold. I have 
been particularly careful of myself, and mean to 
be so the whole of the spring. But there is no ^ 
fence or guard that can secure us against the in- 
firmities of old age. They must come, and it is 
our duty to bear them with patience, and not mur- 
mur at the condition on which long life is held;" 

His letter of January 22d, 1820, the last in 
the series from which extracts have just been 

VOL, VI. 10 
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made, is in the clear, ccnnpact hand of his early 
days, and marked with his usual afiectiiNi, humor^ 
and attention to minute concerns of himself ano 
of others. He had a little before ordered the 
puicbase of Pascal's "Provincial Letters," with a 
caution that he wanted only the original ; and ho 
now requests, that Fenelon's " Directions for the 
Conscience of a King" should be sent. He says, 
however, that the rheumatic auction still afflicts 
him at times, and that his hands are so feeble that 
he is obliged to use a littie copy of Virgil, from 
which he cites several verses that bore upon some 
point of prosody. 

On Thursday, February 10th, the pun in his 
arm suddenly increased, attended with alarm- 
ing symptoms ; and, at the dose of the week, 
his strength was fast sbking. He could no 
longer read; but a recent publication, about 
which he felt much curioitity, was read to him on 
Friday, and he listened with great interest, and 
spoke of the work the next day. On Monday 
his clergyman was with him an hour, and,ti)ougb 
.very feeble, he conversed a great deal, in his 
usual manner, cm various subjects. They spoke 
of the prospect of death, and he ssid it was 
an event which for two years he had been fiiUy 
prepared for, and even desired. Tuesday m(»n« 
ing he rose and partly dressed himself, but was so 
weak as to l»e obliged to lie down again immedi- 
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ately. The physician found his pulse almost 
gone. Wine was given, and he seemed to revive. 
The Doctor said, " Your pulse beats very well.'' 
** Charmingly," he replied ; but it was a last ef- 
fort of nature. He then lay in silence, except 
saying once, that he knew he was dying, and in 
two hours he expired, February 15th, 1820, in 
the ninety-third year of his age. 

In person he was of moderate height, with 
large, well-formed head and features. Hb coun- 
tenance was thoughtHtl and attentive, his utter- 
ance slow and impressive, and his step measured 
and firm. His dress was of the plainest sort, but 
becoming his years, and just so far conformed to 
modem style ais to show that he was firee from 
eccentricity, and observant of what was passing, 
and yet sufficiently wedded to old usages not 
wholly to surrender a regard to comfort. His 
manners were cordial and delicate, with less of 
formality than was commonly seen in our ances 
tors of the highest class. 

An attempt has here been made to give s(xne 
account of one of our public oien of the last cen-> 
tury. Very little has been insisted upon as consti- 
tuting the piomment qualities of his character, or 
che leading principles of his conduct ; but, for the 
most part, the reader has been left to estimate his 
powers, motives, and general cast of mind, as he 
would do those of one who, to a certain extent, 
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had been brought under his own phservaticm. 
Litde has been said of him in his private rela* 
tions; and there were points in his intellectual 
character, which could not be known clearly but 
to those, who were personally acquainted with 
him. A few recollections of him are added, as he 
appeared in advanced age, and which are chiefly 
illustrative of a studious and contemplative mind, 
naoved and directed by religious principle. 

The first thing to be observed is, that his cbar- 
iicter was not the growth of an originally well- 
ordered spirit, or of ir.l)'..!! meekness, nor shaped 
Dy propitious cbc :D:^iLice» in his outward con- 
dition. It bcre the marks oi habitual self- 
bspectbn and self^resistance. And, fi-om his 
own account, this discipline was not very seriously 
commenced till somewhat late in life. The most 
signal triumph in this wariare was over pride in 
all its forms and directions. Humility was the 
virtue, which he seemed to prize as the most com- 
prehensive and most productive. The contest 
was not chiefly against thmking highly of himself 
in comparison with others ; for he was not accus- 
tomed to make such ccxnparisons. His effort 
was to bring every thought and desire into subjec- 
tion before God, and to find security and motive 
in a fixed sense of his deficiencies and his obli- 
gations. It is not easy to give an idea of the in- 
fluence of this constant study of humility. It 
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was his light suid strength. It cleared and simpli- 
fied the purpose of human life. It gave him 
more and more the command of his faculties, and 
die exercise of his a&ctic«s, and the power of 
devoting himself to duty. It enabled him to 
moderate his expectations, to meet events without 
surprise, and to value what was good to its height. 
It showed hmi of how little worth are too many of 
our favorite objects, how ignorantly we estimate 
calamities, on what false principles men are com- 
monly pronounced great, and how mcxistrous is 
arrogance or oppression in a mortal. • 

This moral warfare, though strict and unremit- 
ted, never threw an air of constraint or austerity 
upon hb intercourse with others, as is sometimes 
the case with men the most conscientioi^, but of 
weak mmds or morbid dispositions, who dread the 
approach of sin the moment they fall into the 
natural current of their affections. His whole 
manner was marked with decision, composure, and 
ease. It seemed as if hb spirits were kept elas- 
tic by his constant guard over them, and that he 
became more truly what nature bad formed him 
to be, by what some might call his resistance of 
nature. Hb very kindness ^nd gentleness had 
none of the inertness of mere good temper, but 
were animated by an active, cherished principle of 
love', which discriminated its objects and was aU 
alive for the happiness of another. With the ut- 
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most variety, in his familiar conversation^ <me 
never felt, that in its tranl^ttions, its mirth, its grav- 
ity, the tone of his mind was undergoing great 
changes, and that he was putting o£f one character 
to assume another. The elements were mingled 
and the same spirit prevailed. In the midst of 
important reflections and occupations, he could 
amuse himself with, a certain perception of die 
ludicrous, or descend to what passes for levity ; 
and yet the feeling of reverence or seriousness 
was not lessened m himself or others. Without 
confounding things, he made no false rule of sepa- 
rating those, which he could not &id to be hostile. 

As moral motives and restrsunts increase intel- 
lectual power, we may ascribe to these in part 
his activity of mind to the last day of his long 
life, as well as the constant employment which he 
imposed upon himself as a duty. He held him- 
self responsible for the right applicaticm of his 
powers and means for the acquisition of wisdom ; 
taking the word in its widest sense. He did not 
call one mental exercise an amusement, and another 
a study, to indicate that one only was useful and 
mvdved obligation ; but^n the lighter and severer 
occupations of his life, he sought equally to keep 
in mind, that he was to do or obtain some good. 

In the pursuit of truth, he seemed more anxious 
fcM* the certainty, than the amount or variety of 
results. It wa^ no evidence, however, that he 
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tlKHight he had attained to certainty, because he 
gave over farther study of a subject. For, though 
reluctant to leave a point unsettled and own that 
it was beyond his power, yet he could beUeve, 
that, as to himself at least, the bounds of knowl- 
edge were set, and thus it became a duty to ac- 
qaiesce even in ignorance. He was not fond of 
indulging in conjectures, • that he might fill the 
^oid where he had in vain looked for satisfying 
truth ; nor was he unhappy because of the uncer- 
tainties,which cannot be cleared up in an impeiv 
feet state of being. 

His method of investigating subjects was to fol- 
low them into their minutest particulars and rela- 
tions; not at all to exercise his ingenuity or 
amuse a speculative turn of mind, but because it 
gratified his curiosity ; and, moreover, patient ex- 
amination was necessary for him to arrive at 
results, which some appear to command by in- 
stant inspection ; or, at any rate, the strength of 
his convictions depended upon his seeing the 
whole ground. He could refine and discriminate 
without bebg visionary, or undecided, or taking 
only partial views ; and,if he was fond of particu- 
lars, he did not stop at them. There was some- 
thing almost characteristic in his good judgment, 
his reasonable way of looking at any subject, and 
assisting others to find out what they should think 
and do in any doubtfi.il case. Na one after conr 
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suiting him would say ^How oiigbal are his opin- 
ions, how shrewdy unexpected, or oracular. It 
appeared rather as if both parties had been delib- 
erately passing over some familiar ground and r^ 
calling their experience, than carefully judging of 
something wholly new ; so calm and well*weighed 
were his thoughts, and so cc»inected and ccHnplete 
the consideration he gave to the matter. 

His feelings, and wishes, and every extraneous 
or accidental circumstance, were as if they did 
not exist, 'm his sober-minded search of truth. Or 
rather, the very influences, that are most apt to 
mislead, did Imt sound the alann to him to be 
isingle-hearted ; and his power of discerning wa3 
ixply made the keener, if he had the least appre- 
^eniiioQ Mi9f> bis examination might be crossed 
oy any thing |ai:^gp to the subject before him. 
Thus, as an adviser, he ^t only inspired confi- 
dence and threw ligl^t .upqn da^ present question; 
Jjjut indirec^tly ie ,taugl\t one ,t^^ fx^ fjaode <rf in- 
^quiry w^en^^^e^ he should be in,dQuhjt. ffo had 
ihe p^inest ccptmqn sense, and ,the xjopsfL pi?ji4^ep{ 
judgnoie^.in co^npiQn afikirs; and nqt so xfis^di^ 
ficof}^ bay^g U^^ long in ,the woiid, as .^qip, i^ 
righjt itemper of mind ^d his habit of going fdf 
mto the reason of tfaing^^ 

Still there was often some^^g in his metbqt) 

of pursuing truth, or defending a position, or tre?ut,- 

. ing the opinions, of anOythe|r, ^vhiph, t.o one not 
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well acquainted with him, might ^argue unfauDess 
or unreasonableness. This was particularly - the 
case when he was amusing himself with the ef- 
forts of his . antagonist, or seeing how many as- 
pects a subject might have to cfifferent minds, 
especially if disturbed by opposition. He loved, 
when he ibund a man easily satisfied with his own 
views of a subject, to state, in the most innocent 
manner possible, some difficulties which he had 
himself encountered, and saw no way to overcome, 
and probably deemed invincible. Thus a vulgar 
error, perhaps, or some established phrase or bay- 
ing, which appeared to him to' have no meaning, 
and yet led others to think that in using it they 
smd and meant a great deal, was unexpectedly 
brought into suspicion ; and topics of a far graver 
character were seen to have difficulties, which had 
escaped a careless eye, or a too easy faith. To 
arrest another's mind suddenly by verbal distinc- 
tions or fata! doubts is not commonly thought to 
be a very amiable mode of manifesting a love of 
truth ; but m him it was exceedingly amusing, 
and always of service to others. The most vex- 
atious point in his character as a disputant was, 
that he would not be prevailed upon to say dis- 
tinctly that he was defeated. But a man is not 
always convinced because he has no more to 
say; and some might be rash enough to think 
that a principle was overthrown, because its 'ad- 
yocate had surrendered. 
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He was, no doubt, thought by many to be a 
man of strong prejudices, and to take pleasure in 
differing from others ; both from his tenacity 
where he had once made up his mind, and from his 
reluctance to receive what was current, or repro- 
bate what was not, till he had looked into it himself. 
Many would charge him with holding opinions 
because he did not condemn them, or of rejecting 
them when he was only on the search. As soon 
as one came to understand him and his methods 
of proceeding, the utmost confidence was felt in 
the faithfulness of his inquiries, and the smcerity of 
his convictions. Besides, it was seen, that he did 
not expect or wish others to adopt opinions as his. 
On the contrary, while you admired the compla- 
cency of his own assurance, you knew that it was 
only to be gained for yourself by examination as 
fair and thorough as his ; no matter whither your 
inquiry might lead you. He would not think the 
worse of you for coming to a different result from 
himself; and he cared nothing for a man's agree* 
'ng with him, unless he saw that he did so from 
the work, which his own mind had done. How 
was truth to be helped by the multitude of wit- 
nesses repeatmg each other? 

This honesty or fairness of his mind was its 
great distinction, and an explanatiofi of his char- 
acter. It was a proof of his moral and intellec- 
tual vigor. It was the fruit of a victory* in which 
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we could see what had been res&ted. It was 
a religious principle. It ran through all his 
studies and experience, restraining him from in- 
jusrice, and compelling him to condemn 'iijustice ; 
opening the way through ancient errors of what- 
ever kind, and for the admission of light from 
whatever quarter; and making it absolutely im- 
possible that he should be a partisan or idolater in 
any thing. 

He was not anxious to proclaim his sentiments 
He could enjoy them by himself. It was a great 
point to be satisfied in his own mind, and this was 
a duty that be and every man owed to himself. 
It brought setenity, and gave motive and confi- 
dence to further research. As the minds of men 
were so variously constituted, the declaration of 
hb private judgments might be of little moment. 
It was of far greater importance to put others 
upon doing, what none can do for them ; procuring 
the peace and assurance of an intelligent faith in 
all things. And as his own mental habits and 
state were the result of discipline, he was taught 
forbearance. He knew the difficulties of truths 
and the warring principles in man ; and if himself 
immovable, he yet judged not others. For a 
man of decided character, he was remarkably 
gentle and unreproving. 

His kindness and warmth of affection may be 
seen in his inteicourse with his young connexions 
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Tbej were not sent to him to learn wisdom, not 
did he court them, and seek to increase his hon- 
ors by the number of his youthful disciples. 
There was no butward fascbation, and nothing 
unusual in hb modes of life. A plain man m 
years, living in retirement, and obtruding his 
wishes and opmions upon no one, drew the young 
to him as if he were their dependence ; and thej 
felt that they owed to him, not only some of their 
best-remembered seasons of pleasure, but, in no 
small degree, the direction and coloring of their 
thoughts. 

He was ccnmected with their minds, not as a 
sage authority to be recalled to sanction an opin- 
ion, or as a repository of doctrines from which 
they were to draw ; for in any new train of reflec- 
tions, which they could not possibly trace to him, 
his image was likely to be revived, his probable 
view of the subject to be suggested, his provoking 
objections, his moderate approval, his pretended 
misconception, and his smcere interest. He was 
not their teacher, but their elder companion. He 
never talked to them about himself, unless the 
subject or some pertinent story made it unavoid- 
able ; and this abstemiousness on a point, where 
the old are apt to be self-indulgent, was owing to 
his good taste and his preference of other matter, 
aiid not to his being £br ever oa his guard against 
the common infirmity of age. 
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The desire to serve them, though uppermost in 
his mind, had little or nothing to do with the terms 
on which they met ; and it was so with his pater- 
nal love for them, which never interfered with 
their coming together as equals. Not, however, 
that there was a treaty or secret understanding, 
that for the time there was to be no dignity on 
one side and no deference on the other ; but be- 
cause all thought of form was lost in perfect kind- 
ness of feeling, and in the satisfaction of talldng 
freely, and getting all the good and pleasure pois- 
sible from observing the processes of youthful 
minds, and listening to the experience and ma- 
tnred judgments of an elder one. And even here 
it was observable, that, with all his experience and 
maturity, hb conversation was far fit)m being a 
repetit'ion of some old lesson of life ; for his mind 
was freshly exercbed upon the immediate topic, 
and his thoughts, however ripened, had every 
mark of recentness. 

He had no ans^ety to conceal from the young 
his imperfections and mistakes, and certainly no 
wish to pass hr more than he was worth. This 
was not the way to make tJbem value truth, or 
understand human life, or do justice to his opin- 
ions or advice. He was without reserve on all 
points where he thought his experience could do 
them any good. If they were engaged in studies 
that were little familiar to him, he would do what 
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he could to keep company with tbeni, and en- 
courage them to talk about any thing that occu- 
pied them, and invite them in their turn to enter 
with him into his own favorite bquiries, so that 
nothing should separate them or weaken their in- 
timacy. 

He would read the new literary works they 
praised, however uncongenial they might be with 
his early and abiding preferences, and sometimes 
show very little respect to the passages they ad- 
mired, till it seemed to be growing a matter of se- 
rious difference ; but it ended with amusing ex- 
planations or concessions ; and perhaps they had 
been taught, however roughly^ that such was their 
own way of usbg those, who differed from them 
on the all-important questbns of taste. His own 
line of active duties presented little for a letter 
or conversation, and was accordingly but little 
spoken of; but their engagements always offered 
somethmg for inquiry, encouragement, sympathy, 
or advice ; and when he saw any thing to blame, 
he spoke plsunly and earnestly, and suffered no 
weakness of affecticm to conceal or impau: the 
force of what he thought it his duty to say." If 
they neglected his admonitions and disappcHnted 
his expectations, his regret was unmingled with 
selfishness, and his affection unabated. They 
might need it the more. 

The great charm of this familiar intercourse 
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with him may be found in the naturalness of his 
character and manners. His society gave oue the 
feeUng of home ; and when separated from him. 
a letter or the remembrance of him was like re 
storing one to his home. All his experience oi 
meuy his studies, his sufferings, his settled devo- 
tional feeling, his decided tone of sentiment, his de 
liberate consideration of subjects, and his weight of 
years, impaired not in the least the frankness, the 
humor, the simplicity of his conversation, or his 
power of self-forgetfulness, and of entering heart- 
ily into whatever belonged to the present moment. 
It will not be thought strange, then^ that in his 
death he should have been mourned more than 
the young ; and that even at this late day, in at- 
tempting to speak of him as a public man, the 
• private, domestic interest of former years has so 
clung to me, that I have felt much more as if I 
were with him at his fireside, than relatmg the i.v 
tie that is known of his active life, 
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CHAPTER I. 



The lUather Family.— Early Education of Cot- 
ton Mather. — He enters Harvard College.''^ 
His Studious Habits and Religious Impres* 
sions* — His Prayers and Fasts. —• His " J&- 
says to do GoodJ' — Settled in the Ministry 
as a Colleague with his Father. '-^ His Rides 
of Preachingy and Manner of discharging 
Parochial Duties. — Singular Meditations 

. and F^'aculationSf to which he wds accustomed. 

''Undxr this stcme lies Richard Mather, 
Who had a sdn greater than his father, 
And eke a grandson greater than either." 

This ancient epitaph is introduced, not on 
account of^ts poetical merits, but because it 
describes the priestly succession of this remark- 
able family, which bore a distinguished part in 
the early history of New Ikigland. The scale 
of reputation, which it contains, probably assigns 
to each one of those commemorated the rank 
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which he deserves^ at least so far as natural 
ability b concerned. 

Richard Mather was a Non-conformist divine, 
who became an exile for the sake of truth and 
freedom, and emigrated to America in 1635. 
The year after his arrival, he was invited to 
become the pastor of the church m Dorchester, 
where he resided till his death. He is not de- 
scribed as remarkable for talent, but as possess- 
ing a weight of character and knowledge of 
ecclesiastical affiuRH ^hicb gave him gre$it in- 
fluence in his day. He also sustained the less 
enviable reputation of an able controvertist, whose 
services were called for on more than one occa- 
Mon. Our fathers were good judges of intellect- 
ual and practical ability ; and, though we have not 
many means of judging fcur ourselves, we may 
safely believe that his high reputatifm was de- 
served. 

The name of Increase Mather, the third son 
of Richard, is, as the epitaph declares, more 
distinguished than that of his father. He began 
to preach the year after leaving college, and 
soon after sailed for England, whefC his brother 
Samuel lived, in great favor with the ruling pow- 
ers, till the time of the Restoration, when he 
was one of the ejected "two thousand." In- 
crease Mather was strongly urged to remain m 
England: but he rejected all ofFr>rs, which re 
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quired him to renounce his principles, '^ choosing 
rather to trust God's providence than to violate 
the tranquillitj of his own mind," and after an 
absence of four years he returned to his own 
country. In 1664 he was ordained pa^or of the 
North Church in Boston. He was twice chosen 
President of Harvard Cdleg6. The first time, 
in 1681, his church refused to part with him, on 
any conditions ; but in 1684, when the office was 
again oflTered him, he accepted with a stipulation 
that he should retam his relaticHi to his people. 
He retired from the station iri 1701, when an act 
of the General Court was passed, requiring the 
President to live at Cambridge. His son thought 
that this law was aimed at him by his enemies ; 
but other authorities say, and probably with suf- 
ficient reason, that he resigned on account of 
infirmity and age. 

Increase Mather was engaged in public ser- 
vices, not usual with members of his profession ; 
these were high and honorable, and will be no- 
ticed in their proper place. His character needs 
to be drawn, in order to show, under what in 
fluences Cotton Mather came forward in life. 
Increase Mather was a man of great energy and 
poactical good , sense, with an intellect clear and 
strong, but not adventurous, and a heart that was 
equal to all duties and dangers. Formed under 
the teaching of one, who became an exile for 
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the sake of conscience, and having himself been 
tried and tempted in those changing times, he 
had all the devotion of the " prophets old," to- 
gether with a leaning toward* severity and gloom. 
As a preacher, he was powerfiil and fervent, with 
more regard to manner than was usual ; and such 
was his conviction of the degeneracy of the times, 
that all his sermons were filled with that plam- 
tive lamentation for the decline of religion, which 
always finds audience in the heart. 

It is curious to see his representations of the 
state of society in his day. He says that drunk- 
enness, tavern-haunting, sabbath-breaking, ^d ne- 
glect of public and domestic worship, tc^ther 
with all kindred transgressions, had become com- 
mon in New England. Unfortunately he re- 
garded the growing liberality of the age, not 
perhaps as one of its sins, but certainly as one 
ofits dangers; he cried out against toleration, as 
the instrument which Satan was employing to 
root out every vestige of religion ; but, by a for- 
tunate and honorable inconsistency, his heart 
being better than his maxims, he extended lib- 
erality further than some who thought it a duty. 
Though he had his trials, when he lived, and 
often sufiered from the jedousy of others and 
the want of a sufficient support, there was no 
man of his age, who was more honored when 
living, or more lamented when lie died. 
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The good sense and sound judgment, for which 
Increase Mather was renowned and trusted, were 
the very qualities in which his son was most 
notoriously wanting ; hut this was a defect of 
which Cotton Mather was not likely to be con 
scious, and he was often perplexed to account for 
the little confidence that was felt in him, and the 
little reverence that was paid Imn. For many 
years he was associated vrith his father in the 
pastoral office, and he seems to have been great- 
ly adnured for his talents and learning ; but the 
confidence of the people, and the honors of pub- 
lic trust, were prizes that he never was able to 
gain. He was well aware, that his father could 
bear no comparison with himself in point of 
genius and attainments; nor could he conceive 
why one, not equal to himself in these re- 
spects, should stand so much higher in the gen- 
eral esteem. 

It was not, however, to Cotton Mather's own 
deficiencies alone that hiis want of influence was 
owing ; other causes were at work to deprive 
die clergy of that ascendency, which they had 
held for many years. In the day? of persecution 
for conscience' sake, the pastor of the church 
the leader of their devotions, stood in a difiereut 
relation to his people. His business then was 
to defend, rather than to lead the flock; to set 
them an example of fortitude, patience, and in- 
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flexible resistance to all authority, which attempt- 
ed to enslave their souls. The qualities required 
for such a duty were all of the bold and coni* 
mandmg sort, and ordinary men did not covet a 
distinction to which they knew that they were 
not equal. But, when those times passed away, 
and peaceful virtues were required ibr the sacred 
office, the political influence of the clergy natu- 
rally lessened. Power was mtrusted to other 
hands ; a change which seemed to them humili- 
atingy though it was, in fact, placing them on 
fhe ground,^ where then: own usefulness and duty 
required them to stand. 

There was a sufficient reason^ then, why Cot- 
ton Mather should not inherit his father's politi- 
cal influence; because the days of such influence 
had passed by, and Increase Mather was the 
last who was permitted to hold it in his hands. 
And even he, venerated as he was, retained it 
more firom habit than any other reason ; the peo- 
ple had been taught to confide in him, and there- 
fore contbued to make him an exception to the 
general rule of his profession. Cotton Math^ 
does not sq)pear to have understood the change 
which was gobg on in the public mind, and he 
therefore ascribed to the ill-^ill of his enemies,, 
that which they haid little power to do. 

Cotton Mather was bom in Boston, Feb 
ruvy 12th, 1662-3. His mother was Maria 
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daughter of the celebrated John Cotton, a man 
whose praise has been in all the churches, though 
there is some reason to doubt, whether he de- 
served the whole of his renown. To show re- 
spect to his memory. Increase Mather gave the 
name of Cotton to his son. . 

This account of his parentage is enough to 
show what his expectations were likely to be. 
Inheriting the name and profession of two such 
men, he could see no cause why he should not 
stand as high as they did in the public esteem. 
But, for the reasons just given, this was impos- 
sible ; and it was not surprising, that this perpet- 
ual disappomtment should have affected hb view 
of men and things. He must be censured with 
forbearance and reserve ; fojc there are very few 
who, in the same situation, would not have fel 
deeply wounded. Many, doubtless, would have 
kept the feeling more to themselves, knowing 
how little sympathy it awakens ; but Cotton 
Mather made no secret of his mind and heart ; 
whatever his emotions were, he expressed them 
with freedom, and did not always select the most 
favorable and timely occasions. 

It IS impossible to deny, that the reputation of 
Cotton Mather has declined of late years. In 
his own age, he was looked on as a wonder, not 
so much on aqcount <^ his talent and industry, 
as for his extensive attainments. His talents 
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were of a high order, and his energy and method 
in seizing and using every moment of time for 
some purpose of improvement are alone suffi*- 
cient to show, that he was not an ordinary man. 
The attainments in which he delighted were not 
all of the most valuable kbd; but it must be 
remembered, they were approved - by the pre- 
vailing taste, and' made him a subject of universal 
envy and applause. He is said to have known 
more of the history of New England than any* 
other man; but it is now discovered, that his 
facts and dates are not to be relied on. Char- 
acters are drawn by him with great partiality, 
and all his representaticms more or less colored 
by his own likings and aversions. 

The greatest stam upon his memory b the 
part, which he took in the memorable witchcraft 
delusion. This matter b not wholly explained; 
but enough appears to show, that the prevailing 
frenzy was owing in some measure, at least, to 
hb influence and exertion. His &ther set hb 
face against those ferocious proceedings. Many 
others oS the clergy, also, though they believea 
in witchcraft, were entirely opposed to the hasty 
convictions and cruel executions of the accused. 
But he, without seeming to have a full confi- 
dthice in the goodness of his cause, does appeipr 
to have urged others on to lengths, to which he 
would himself have been afraid and ashamed to 
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go. His writings on the subject show a willing- 
ness to excite the passions of others, together 
with a desire to keep apart from the prosecu- 
tions, which, taken in connexion with subsequent 
avowals, seem to prove, that he was not con- 
vinced that his course was honorable. 

The account of his education and early life, 
given by his biographers, is but. meagre. This, 
however, is no great loss ; for the incidents com- 
monly set down to fill this page of a great man's 
history are poor indications of character, and are 
more apt to show how much the writer was 
pressed fov materials, than what the subject of 
his memoir was likely to be. We might natu- 
rally expect to find Cotton Mather manifesting 
an early pasrion for books and learning, and in 
this we are not disappobted. He was educated 
at the free school in Boston, first by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Thompson, a man, we are assurad, "of 
great learning and wit *' ; and afterwards by the 
famous Mr. Ezekiel Cheever, whose memory has 
descended to our own times, and who, in addi- 
tion to his other qualifications, had the advantage 
of some experience ii^ hb profession, which he 
fcJlowed for seventy years. Hi? studies in prep- 
aration for college were more extensive, than 
was usual at that day; since we hear of 4iJ8 
studying Homer and Isocrates, besides many Lat-* 
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m authors, which wese not very familiar, even 
to tliose who had taken a degree. 

He entered college at the age of twelve, which 
was then thought very early, and certainly is too 
early both for the pursuits and temptations of 
the place. But he seems to have had a strong 
ambition, which aided his better principles, in 
securing him from moral dangers, and making 
him attentive to his duties. He wished and ex- 
pected to be a great man ; and though expecta- 
tions of this kind are not often shared by others 
m his case, on account of his birth, they were 
thought appropriate and giuceful. When he be- 
came a member of the ipstitution, Dr. Hoar, who 
was then president, gave him according to cus- 
tom, " this head for his initial declamation "; 

**Telemacho veniet, vivat modo, fortior SBtas.*' 

We have little information concerning his rank 
in college; but, judgmg from its close, it must 
have been sufficiently high ; for, when he took 
his first degree, President Oak^s, in his L^tin 
(H*ation at the commencement, expressed himself 
in a strab, which may be thus translated. 

" Mather is named Cotton Mather. What a 
name ! But my hearers, I confess, I am wrong ; 
I should have said what names! I shall say 
notjiing of his reverend father, since I dare not 
praise him to his face; but should lie resemble 
ajid represent his venerable grandfathers, John 
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Cotton and Richard Mather, in piety, leaming, 
elegance of mind, solid judgment, prudence, and 
wisdom, he will bear away the palm ; and I trust 
that in this youth. Cotton and Mather will be 
united and flourish again.'' 

Such an address, on such an occasion, would 
now make a considerable sensation. The effect 
of it was to fan tlie. flame of Mather's ambition, 
and so to make him what all expected him to 
be. But it doubtless had another efl^t, which 
was to produce much of that jealousy in others, 
and that discontent in himself, which brought so 
much unbappiness on his later years. Some poet 
of the &ty alluded to what he called his << omin- 
ous name "; 

** Where two great names their tanotuaTy take, 
And in a third combined a greater make." 

Being blessed, as his son informs us, ^'with a 
modest inquisitiveness," a gift which is said not 
to be uncommon in New England, he made rapid 
advances before takbg his second degree, which 
he received from the hand of his father. The 
Thensy which he then maintained, was " the di 
vme origin of the Hebrew points "; but he after 
wards saw reason to change his mind, and held 
the contrary opinion to the last. 

Such a man as Increase Mather would not 
regard learning and intellectual accomplishments 
as so important as religious educati6n. His first 
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effi>rts, therefore^ were directed to the formatbo 
of a Chrisuan character in his son, who bad su& 
ficient fervor and readmess to receive impres- 
sions, and wanted the judicious counsel, which his 
father was well able to give- We are told, that 
almost as soon as he began to speak he began to 
pray, and practised this duty constantly in all his 
earlier years. He often composed forms for his 
schoolmates, and recommended the duty to them. 
He frequently reproved them for profaneness and 
misconduct, and set them the example of avow- 
ing his religious principles fearlessly oh all proper 
occasions ; a kind of moral courage, which, if it 
were more generally found in the young, would 
save many from ruin'; for the truth is, that many- 
are led away, not merely against their judgment, 
but actually against their will, for the want of 
6rmness to bear up under the ridicule of those, 
whose good opinion they would not value. 

It is clear from the hbtory of his emotions at 
this time, that he needed judicious treatment like 
that of his father; for his spirit was one that 
might easily have been kindled with enthusiasm, 
and thus have been a firebrand to the churches. 
He was early, as his son assures us, ^^ brought by 
some miscarriages into inquiry into his spiritual 
estate. He found v^ frequent returns of doubts 
and fears, and frequently renewed his closure 
with Jesus Christ, as his only relief against them.** 
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While he was oppressed with a sense oi his yile« 
oess, his father took the occasion to point out to 
him, as the chief beauty of religion, the welcome 
which it gives to the repenting, whom it receives 
as readily as if they had n^ver wandered. By 
clear illustrations he explained the subject to him 
in such a manner, that the formation of his re- 
ligious character was not left to the imagination. 

When he was fifteen, he was much affected 
by reading Dr. Hall's " Treatise on Meditation,'' 
which advise^ the reader to proceed methodically 
in the performance of this duty. Probably this 
advice was never more fiuthfiiUy regarded than 
by Cotton Mather. He made many attempts to 
form a perfectly logical system of meditation, and 
wrote a^treatbe an the subject, which was highly 
regarded by his friends. There cannot be much 
doubt of its originality^ as the reader will see from 
a description. He first proceeded doctrinally, 
with answering a question, explaming a scripture, 
and considering the causes, effects, adjuncts, op- 
posites, and resemblances of the subject of his 
reflections. In the second place, he proceeded 
practically, first with an examination of himself, 
next an expostulati(Hi with himself, and lastly, a 
resolution in the strength of grace ofiered in the 
new covenant. His biographer calls this a happy 
way of preachbg vdth and to himself. Whatever 
the religious effect may have been, it would nol 
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be easy lo find any thing moreiBustrative of his 
peculiar character, and at the same time of the 
taste of the age. 

At the age of fourteen he began that system 
of prayer and fasting, which he afterwards carried 
quite as far as nature could sustain it. In his 
day. men had become skeptical as to the obliga- 
tion and effect of abstaining firom food; not so 
with him. He was ambitious rather to resemble 
a Rabbi mentioned in the Talmud, whose face 
was black by reason of his fastings His son in 
bis funeral sermon remarks, that the lasts observed 
by his father amounted to about four hundred and 
fifty, and proceeds to fortify his assertion, by say- 
ing, that " he thought himself starved, unless he 
fasted once a month ; " he often kepf weekly 
fasts, sometimes two in the week. Once, in the 
latter part of bis life, he was resolved to abstain 
firom food for three days together, and " to spend 
the time in knocking at the door of heaven." 
The character of the first day was confession and 
contrition. The character of the second day was 
resignation to the will of God, in which, says his 
biographer, " he found astonishing entertsdnment *' ; 
the character of the third day was request. He 
himself declares, that the fast had a happy effect 
on his mind. On one occasion, it seems lo have 
affected his nervous system. He says that heaven 
seemed open to him, so that he longed to die ; 
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he was hardly able to bear the ecistasies of divine 
love. They exhausted hira ; they made him 
feint ; they were insupportable, and he was 
• ' pbliged to withdraw from them, lest the raptures 
should make him swoon away. 

It is not surprising, that these observances, so 
early begun and so steadily pursued, should have, 
had an effect on his character, inclming him to 
grasp at every thing, which seemed like an emana-* 
ticai from the invisible world. 

At the age of sixteen he made the Christian 
profession. He considered this service as binding 
him to efficient self-examination ; and some exer- 
cises which he wrote at this age, show his peculiar 
sense of this duty. The language is certunly 
overstrained and excessive ; apparently not so 
much meant to express his feelings, as to state a 
standard to which his feelings must be brought to 
conform. This view of " things as they ought to ^ 
bej not as they were," runs through a great pro- 
portion of his writings. 

But there was another duty to which he be- 
lieved himself bound by bis Christian profession ; 
it was usefulness ; doing good as he had oppor- 
tunity. He was deeply impressed with a sense 
of this obligation, suid there is reason to suppose 
that he regarded it. He began by instructing his 
fHX)thers and sisters, exhorting the domestics, and 
A)ing * them every service in his power, Ashft 
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grew oMer, be extended his aims and endeavors. 
As his principles and masJnis <»i th'is subject were 
embodied in hb well-known Essays to do Oood^ 
it will not be out of place to give some account of 
tliat perfonnance now. 

In this work, which was highly approved by 
. Dr. FVanklin, he endetfvors to show the vsarious 
ways and relations in which good may be dcMie, 
and to prove, that it is the only sure process by 
which we can secQre good for ourselves. He 
saySy that there is a ^^ scorbutic and spcmtaneous 
latitude in the minds of men, which, while it 
sometimes prevents their being active in evil, is 
also the cause cS their iciDg so little good." Hb 
object is to remove it, by showing the various rea* 
sons they have for being active m usefoljiess, and 
lo point out to them the ways in which their energy 
can be exerted without waste of power. But he 
expresses a pn^hetic anticipation, that fields of 
action, which were then unimagined, would after- 
wards be opened. " A vast variety of new t?ays 
to do good will be lit upcm ; padis, which no 
fowl of the best flight at noble designs has yet 
known, ftnd which the vulture's most piercbg eye 
hath not seen, and where loins of the strangest 
resolution have never passed." 

He ^^;ests the ^Kpedi^ncy of rdsortiag totte 
{Huiciple of association, to accomplish by the 
lutbority and foroe of nutsSersi what iadividtfak 
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are imable to do. There is reason to thmk, that 
this suggestion, though not new, was adopted to 
some extent, in consequence of his recommend 
dation ; and thus was establidaed the system, 
which now operates throughout oUr country. His 
plan was to have associations limned in «very 
neighborhood, which should keep an ^ye upon 
all growing eyils, and use the »iost efiectual means 
to suppress them. They were to extend their 
oversight even to personsfl and domestfe relations, 
and, if they saw any man violating or neglecting 
his duty, were to ofEdt him their friendly warnings. 
They were also to reconcile dissensions, and sean?h 
out and relieve distress. 

But after he has sketched die plan of such 
associatioDs, and pamted in glowing terms the good 
they are able to do, he thinks it necessary to cau-* 
tioQ their m*embers, not to expect gratitude at 
the hands of men. ^' Wb^ such societies have 
done all the good they can, and nothing but good, 
and walk on in mxxe unspotted brightness than 
that of the moon in heaven, let them look to be 
maligned and libelled as a set of scoundrels." 
Thb is not very encouraging, and haitlly consists 
with Scriptmre ; « Who is he that wiU hmn you, 
if ye be Mowers of that wUch is good?*' He 
«vas one of those unlucky petsons, who, from want 
of discrimbation, vrould mortally ofiend thoea 
mbfOta be was most desicoiis lo servo* 
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He subjoins to this work a list of desiraUa 
objects, which such societies should keep in view. 
The first is, the communication of the gospel to 
other nations. He says, however, that " till the tern 
pie be cleansed, there will be no gathering of the 
nations to worship in it ; and there will be danger 
that many^ persons, active in such societies, will be 
more intent on propagating their own little forms, 
fancies, and interests, than the more weighty mat- 
ters of the gospel." He also proposes sending 
Bibles, Psalters, and other works, among the na- 
tions, translated into the various languages of the 
world. He . recommends soldiers and sailors as 
proper subjects of mstruction, belieimig that the 
moral character of those professions may be much 
exalted. He also pomts out the tradesman's 
library as a source of moral influence, and pro* 
poses institutions for teaching. the young the ele- 
ments of religious duty. 

On the whole, he takes a comprehaosive view 
of a subject, which was not then familiar as it now 
is to the public mind, disfigured only by com 
plaints of human ingratitude, which are not par- 
ticularly gracefiil,. in those who profess to act on 
motives not connected with the present world. 

While he was thus ambitious to be useful, even 
in his early childhood, there were some traits in 
his goodness peculiar to himself. Among other 
things we are tdd^ that he tliought it hb duty to 
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devote to Melchizedek a tenth part of all that was 
afforded him. It is not easy to tell precisely what 
was the nature of this appropriation ; but it il- 
lustrates character, and that is sui9icient for the 
present purpose. There were other instances in 
which he had some remarkable proofs of the truth 
of the maxim» that virtue is its own reward. He 
calls them '^the retaliating disp^sations of heaven 
towards him." " I can tell/' he says, " that the 
Lord has most notably, in many instances, retali- 
ated my dutifulness to my father. As now, I was 
the owner of a watch,, which I was fond of for the 
variety of motions in it. I saw my father took a 
fancy to it, and I made a present of it unto him, 
with some thoughts, that, as it was but a piece of 
nlue gratitude unto such a parent, so I should not 
go virithout a recompense. Quickly after this 
there came to me a gentlewoman, firom whom I 
had no reason to expect so much as a visit. But 
in her visit, she,, to my surprise, prayed me tp ac- 
cept, as a present from her, a watch, which was 
indeed preferable to that with which I had parted. 
I resolved hereupon to stir up dutifulness to par- 
ents, irt myself and others, more than ever." His 
exhortations would probably have taken effect, if 
children could have looked forward to an imme- 
diate payment in kind ; but when acts of favor 
were attended with such retaliations, it did not 
require any remarkable self-sacrifice to do them. 
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At another time he bought a Spanish Indian 
[Servant, and afterwaFds bestowed him on his fiith- 
er. Some years after, a knight, whom he had 
laid under oUigations, bestowed a Spanish Indian 
servant upon him. 

For the seven years after leaving college, Cotton 
Mather engaged in the business of instruction, 
chiefly in preparing students for college. He had 
some under his care, older than himself. He car- 
ried them through the various branches of aca- 
demic learning, including some which would now 
hardly be embraced in preparatory studies. He 
heard their recitations every day in the originals 
both of the Old and New Testaments, giving par- 
ticular attention to the Hel^ew. But he consid- 
ered these attainments quite inferior to others, and 
therefi»<e labored most assiduously to instruct them 
in the principles of religious duty. Be endeav 
ored to turn every incident and every lecture into 
an occasion for ^ving this kind of instruction, 
which practice, his son assures us, had a good ef- 
fect upon his readiness and wit, and had a happy 
influence on the young men. 

There is no doubt that his fervor and his strong 
passion for learning must have inspired similar 
desires in his pupils. Many of them became emi 
nent and useful men. He used sometimes to say, 
that he " would give aH that he was worth in the 
world, for the measures of grace and sense, which 
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he saw in some that were once his scholars." He 
ao doubt believed what he said ; but it shows his 
^mplicitjr not to perceive the line where humility 
borders on a^ctation. But it was said, because 
he had imposed upon Mmself ; not because ho 
had any desire to impose upcm others. 

Cotton Mather, the heir of two such ecclesias 
«]cal names, could of course be destined to no 
other profession than the ministry ; but there was 
a difficulty in his way not easily overcome, which 
was, an uncommon impediment in his speech, 
with which he was troubled from his early years. 
His son says, that the evil was made more tolera- 
ble by the circumstance, that Moses, Paul, Virgil, 
and Boyle were stammerers before him ; and to have 
such great and good companions in adversity must 
have been a great relief. However this* may have 
been, he did wisely to follow the advice of " that 
good old schoohnasfer, Mr. Corlet," who called 
on purpose to advise him ; saying, that he must 
accustom himself to a ^^ dilated deliberation " in 
public speaking ; for, as in singing no one stam- 
mers, so by prolonging his pronunciation he might 
get a habit of speaking without hesitation. This 
advice was followed, and with perfect success. 

He had for some time given up all thoughts of 
the ministry on account of this defect ; but, when 
he was thus taught to surmount it, he abandoned 
his medical stu(Ues, in which he had become 
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deeply engaged ; and, after having given the alten* 
tion to theology which was then thought neces- 
sary, he prepared for his public appearance* In 
so doing he did what probably would not have 
been thought of by others ; " on account of the 
calling he had^relinquished, he did, in his first 
sermon, consider our Saviour as the glorious phy- 
sician of souls." 

^' Nachmanides," .says Samuel Mather, '^ was 
styled Rabbi at eighteen years of age ;" and Cot- 
ton Mather deserved the title at the same age ; 
for at this age he distinguished himself and began 
to teach ; for in August, 1680, he ^first preached 
for his grandfather in Dorchester, the Sabbath 
after for his father m Boston, and on the suc- 
ceeding Sabbath in his grandfather's desk in Bos- 
ton. The North Church turned their attention 
to him at once as a proper person to associate 
with his father, and in February, 1680, gave 
him a unanimous invitation. It would not be 
easy now, to invite a preacher in February, who 
preached the first time in August of the same 
year; but this was in the days when the New 
Style was not adopted. 

It does not appear what tlie terms of this invi- 
tation were ; it could not have been to become 
a colleague with his father ; for this offer was ac- 
cepted, and yet it was not till January, 1682, thai 
they mvited him to become their pastor. He for 
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some time declined complying for various reasons ; 
one waSy that bis father was in full strength, and 
did not need a colleague ; another Was, his low 
estimation of his own powers ; and we are told, 
thaty whenever he read the text, ^^ They watch 
for your souls as those who must give an account,^' 
the words '< caused an earthquake within him." 

Before he accepted the trust that was offered, 
he kept many days of fastmg and prayer. At last, 
havbg made up his mind, he was ordained May 
13th, 1684, when Mr. Allen, Mr. Willard, and 
his father, imposed hands on him, and he received 
from the celebrated Eliot the fellowship of the 
churches. Some pension of the scruples, which 
prevented his accedmg to the wishes of the soci- 
ety before, rested upon the subject of ordination. 
To satisfy himself, he examined, the Fathers of the 
first three centuries, and at last determined that 
the choice of the people was essential to the 
validity of that service. Truly, there are not 
many now, of any sect, who, even without exam- 
ining the Fathers, would hesitate to adopt his 
conclusions. 

This congregational principle does not appear 
to have been carried to its full extent, even by 
those who considered it as most important. In 
the year 1697, the church of which the Mathers 
were pastors, voted, " a letter of admonition to 
the church in Charlestown, for betraying the lib 
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erdes of the churches, by putting Into the hands 
of the whole inhahitants, the choice of a mkiister.'' 
Cotton Mather says, that many people would not 
allow the church any priority of right in theehdce 
of a pastor. Sometimes the church n^de chdce 
of several pastors, from whom the congregajtion 
selected one ; a mode which seems only to have 
answered the purpose of securing the authority of 
the diureh in name, since it gave to the inhabit- 
ants generdly all the ^ibstantial power. It is 
plain enough to every one who reads our hbtory, 
that, in political matters, the pe(^le were jealously 
careful to retam all rights atid powers witliin their 
own control, if not in their own hands ; and this 
circumstance woirid serve to show, that they con- 
sidered ecclesiastical powers quite as much their 
own, and never to be surrendered, where it was 
important t6 insist upon them. 

At the time of entering upon his duties, he was 
conscientious and apprehensive ; and a passage in 
his Diary * shows in a curious manner, what were 
his temptations, and the means employed to re 
sist them. He writes, "The apprehension of 
cursed pride, the sin of young ministers, working 

* IXunog many yetURs of bis H^, Cotton Mather kepi 
a Dianff in which personal incidents and opinions were 
often minutely en:ered. This Diary is now scattered 
in different places. It has been examined, and much 
use made of it, in drawing up the present memoir. 
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in my heart, filled me with inexpressible bitterness 
and confusion before the Lord. In my early 
youth, even when others of my age are playing 
m the streets, I preached unto VCTy great assem- 
Mies, and found strange respects among the peo- 
ple of Grod. I feared, and thanks be to God that 
he ever struck me with such a fear, lest a snare 
and a ]^t were by Satan prepared for such a 
novice. I resolved, therefore, that I would set 
apart a day, to humble myself before God for the 
pride of my heart, and entreat that by his grace I 
may be delivered fix)ra that sin, and the wrath to 
which I Inay, by that sin, be exposed." 

In the account %iven of the exercises of that 
day, he contrives to award himself a considerable 
portion of praise. He states with great honesty 
the reasons he had for s^lf-applause, but he says, , 
that " proud thoughts fly-blow'd his best perform- 
ances." In order to take down his self-exalting 
spirit, he taxes his invention for hard names to 
apply to himself 1^ way of humiliation. He says, 
that he is " viler than a beast " ; " unsavory salt, 
fit for nothing but the dunghill." His son gives 
the passage at great length, thinking that, as he 
bad found it beneficial to himself, it migfit be so 
to others, especially of the sacred order. It is 
valuable as a remarkable specin)en of self-delusion, 
in which he reminds himself constantly of his own 
'* grandeurs," as he calls them, in the same tone 
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that the rich man uses when he professes kmself 
to be poor, a profession which he will thank no 
one for believing. 

His rules of preaching were systematic, in some 
lespects more so than was necessary. They serve 
to show the man and his habits of mind. When 
he was at a loss for a text, ^'he would make a 
prayer to the Holy Spirit rf Christ, as well to find 
a text for him as to handle it " ; which seems to 
be carrying the principle of dependence quite as 
far as it should go. He never undertook to treat 
a subject, without carefiiUy examining the text 
in the original languages, and consulting all 
commentators concerning it. f He always chose 
his subjects with a view, not to the display of 
his own resources, but to the edification of his 
hearers. He studied variety in his topics and 
illustrations, bringing scriptural quotations to beai 
on every part, and endeavoring ^' to fill his hour 
well." 

So far as respected manner, he was carefiil no* 
to be too fast nor too loud, writing in short sen- 
tences, so that every hearer could easily grasp Us 
meaning. He always made use of notes in 
preachifig, though he was not enslaved by them. 
In this he differed finom his father, who, with all 
his various and laborious duties, imposed on him- 
self the labor of writing his sermons and commit- 
ting them tQ memory ; a process which shows his 
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ideas of faithfulness in his duty. In general, 
very little would be gained by this preparation ; 
it would not have the effect of extemporaneous 
speaking ; but there are some men, who, by hav- 
ing some such support to lean upon, can address 
audiences in words suggested by the occasion, 
throw out new thoughts and illustrations as they 
arise^ and give to these effi>rts the finish of 
studied, together vrith the fervor of extempora- 
neous speaking* 

It may be as well to give, in this place, an 
accouht of the plan on which he proceeded in 
order to make himself usefiil in his profession* 
He took a list of all the members of his church, 
" and, in his secret prayers, resolved that he would 
go over the catalogue, l^y parcels, upon his knees, 
and pray for the most suitaUe blessings he could 
think of, to be bestowed on each person by name 
distinctly mentioned." He also endeavored ^'to 
procure an exact account of those evil humors, of 
which the place where he lived was at any time 
under the dominion ; and, whereas those devils 
could only be cast out by fasting and prayer, to 
set apart a day of secret prayer and fasting for 
each of them." 

His ideas of the amount of visiting, required in 
the discharge of duty, show that it was hot ex- 
pected from a clergyman in that day to have fre- 
quent inte^rjjrse with his . people. He devoted 
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one and sometimes two afternoons in the week to 
thai purpose, sending word befixehand to the 
families that he intended 4o visit them. It was 
not, however, a &railiar visit, so much as a re- 
ligious exhortation, when he inquired partieularly 
into the n§ligious feelings of each member of the 
family, and gave them the counsel which they 
seeiiaed to require. '^ He could seldom despatch 
more than four or five famiUes in an afternoon/' 
and he looked on this work as one^f bis most 
difficult labors. Dr. Palfrey, in his Sermon on 
the history of the Church in Brattle Square, re- 
marks that Dr. Colman extolled Cooper tot 
^* knowing where to find the sick and poor of the 
society wh^n they sent their notes." It should 
be remembered, that cohgregatioos -&en thought 
it necessary to have two clergymen, one of whom 
was called pastor, the other teacher, though their 
duties were the same. 

His son tells us, that " his love to his church 
was very flaming." He often kept a fast with 
special reference to its •wants and -welfere, and 
then, though there were about four hundred ccm* 
n^ted with it, he would pray for each one of 
them by name. Before his evening prayers, he 
would ask himself, Which hath shown me any 
kindness? And he would supplicate heavenly bless« 
ings on each one that had obliged him. He did 
not limit his prayers lo his friends, burendeaninKi 
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to keep bb mind in a proper state toward his 
enemies ; but in this endeavor be appears to bave 
been less suocessfiil, if the style of bis con^oversy 
truly represents bis feelings. 

He was certatnly solicitous to be useful, and 
spared neither laljor nor expense in pron^oting the 
spiritual good of l^b people. What subsistence 
was allowed him by his people does not appear. 
His fetber suffered much from poverty at times, 
which might ^ave been owing to bis accepting the 
agency abroad; a trust in which the agent was 
thought sufficiently recompensed by its honors. 
Cotton Mather was constantly employed in dis*- 
txibu^g teligious books amcmg fab people. We 
are assured by good authority, that he sometimes 
gave away more than a thousand a year, and this 
at a time when such v^orks were more ponderous 
tlian they are now, and the cheap inventions of 
roodeia times were entirely unknown. 

The disposition to derive improvement hom all 
cmsunsstances, jEcnr himself and others, attended 
i»m through bfe ;and though it was always sin- 
cere, it did not always mamifest itself in the most 
judicious and edifying manner. He det^mined 
early in life to let no suggestion pass by fakn, and 
i9aDy» whbb most men would never have thought 
of turning to .purposes of instnictbn, were wel- 
comed as excitemento of devotion in bis sod. 

When tbe common busiims'Df tho bdusehdd 
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was going on, he was led into spiritaal medita 
tions. If they happened to be brewing, he would 
say, '^ Lord, let us find in a glorious Christ a pro 
vision for our thirsty souls ; " when baking, " Lord, 
let a glorious Christ be the bread of life unto us ; " 
and on the washing-day, which js not apt to bring 
the mind into a devotional fiarae, he would say, 
" O, wash us thoroughly firom sin ! O, take away 
our filthy garments fix>m us." These ejaculations 
were provided and used on all such pccasions. 

So in all his personal acticms. Late in his life 
he writes in his Diary : " The ^snuffing of my can- 
dle is a frequent action with me. I have provided 
a great number of pertinent wishes and thoughts, 
and prayers and praises, to be fo)rmed upon the 
occurrences in my life, which affi)rd occasions for 
them." It must have been by an oversight that this 
action was so long omitted. For all his mature 
life he had been accustomed, when he wound up 
his watch, to bless God for another day, Jlnd pray 
that it might be spent to liis glory. When he 
heard a clock strike, he would pray that he might 
so number his days, as to apply his heart unto 
wisdom. When he knocked at a door, he used 
h as an occasion for reviving the memory of the 
promise, ^^ Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." When he mended his fire, it was with a 
prayer that his love and zeal might be kindled 
into a fianae/ When h« put out his candle on* 
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retiring to rest at night, it was with an address 
to the Father of lights, that his light might not go 
out in darkness. When he paid a debt, he reflect- 
ed, that he should owe no man any thing but love* 

He bore upon his mind a great number of 
ejaculatory prayers, prepared for the occasicms 
when they were to be used. As a specimen^ 
those which were sometknes used at table may be 
given. Looking <m the gentlewoman that carved 
for the guests, be said to himself, ^^ Lord, carve a 
rich portion of. thy graces and comibrts to that 
person." Looking on a gentlewoman stricken in 
ye-ars, " Lord, adorn that person with the virtues 
whidi thou preaoribest foe aged w<»nen," For 
one lately married, ^^Lord, marry and espouse 
that person to thyself in a covenant never to be 
forgotten." For a gentlewoman very beautiful, 
" Lord, give that pers^ an humble mmd, and let 
her be most concerned for those ornaments that 
are of great price in thy sight." 

So when he walked the streets, he implored 
secret blessings upon those, wno passed by him. 
At the sight of a tall man, lie said, " Lord, give 
tliat man high attainments in Christianity." For 
a lame man, " Lord, help that man to walk up- 
rightly." For a negro, "Lord, wash that poor 
soul ; make him white by the washbg of thy 
spirit." For a very little man, "Lord, bestpw 
^eat blessings on that man." For young gentle- 
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women, '^ Lord, make them wise virgins, and as 
polished stones in thy temple." For a man gomg 
by without observing him, " Lord, I pray thee, 
help that man to take a due notice of Chiist." 
For a very old man, " Lord, make him aii old 
disciple." For a wicked man, "Lord, rescue 
that poor man, who, it is to be feared, is possessed 
by Satan, who leads him captive." 

When he had a family, he taught his children, 
in like manner to use the incidents of life as so 
many suggestions finom on high. Some years 
after this he writes ; " Two of my children have 
been newly scorched with gunpowder, wherein, 
though they have received a merciful deliverance, 
yet they undergo a smart that is considerable. I 
must improve this occasion to inculcate lessons of 
piety upon them ; especially with lelation to theu 
danger of everlasting burnings." 
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CHAPTER n. 

« 

Marriage of Cotton Mather. — Character of hu 
Sony Samuel Mather. — Mode of instructing 
and governing his Children. — Sir Ednrnnd 
Andros. — hcrease Mather. — Sir William 
Phips. — Cotton Mather^s Agency in promote 
ing the Delusions of Witchcraft. 

In his twenty-fourth year, Cotton Mather 
thought it advisable to marry; not being moved 
to that step by a partiality for any particular per- 
son, but by more general considerations relating 
to his usefulness in life. ^^ He first looked up to 
Heaven for direction, and then asked counsel of 
his friends." Having thus commenced where 
most men end, he looked around for some suitable 
person on whom to fix his afifections. The person, 
whom he selected to be the object of this passion- 
ate attachment, was the daughter of Colonel 
Phillips of Charlesiown, and to her he was mar- 
ried shortly after. It is recorded of her by Samuel 
Mather, with somewhat faint praise, that "she 
was a comely, ingenious woman, and an agreea- 
ble consort ; " but he might have enlarged upon 
her merits without seemmg too partial. Her 
husband evidently had reason to bless the hour 
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m which he formed the connexion. By this 
lady he had nine children, of which but one sur- 
vived him. 

Samuel Mather, who afterwards officiated as 
bis biographer, was one of two children by a 
secbad wife. He was a man very sparingly en- 
dowed with talent, but with somethmg of his 
father's taste for a certain kind of learning. As 
for the monument, which he erected to his father's 
memory, no one can read it without lamenting 
that he had not left that pious office to othei 
h^mds. It is a proof of his filial reverence and 
affection, but it does him no honc»r in any othei 
point of view. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
resolute silence in regard to all those peculiarities 
of habit, character, feeling, and domestic life, 
which his relation to the subject of the memoir 
gave him the best opportunity to know. He 
seems to have admired nothing b his father, not 
even his industry, energy, and various learning, 
so much as the fasts, vigils, and other forms which 
be so religiously observed. As a specimen of the 
work, it may be mentioned, that the whole history 
of witchcraft is despatched in a couple of pages ; 
and, as if to show that this was not an intenticmal 
silence to save his father's memory, he gives the 
history of boeulation, by far the most lionorable 
passage in his father's life, in somewhat less than 
mx lines. Those, who are interested to know 
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something of Cotton Mather, consult the book 
with a perpetual feeling of disappointmeht, and 
unfeigned sorrow that he had not left it to some 
other writer. In the business of educating his 
children, Cotton Mather was far more judicious 
than could have been expected from a man of his 
peculiar temperament, and certainly deserves great 
credit for acting on a system, which was entirely 
opposed to the prevailmg theory and practice. His 
son, who had the best opportunities of knowing, 
says that he was zealous against " the slavish way 
of education carried on with raving, kicking, and 
scourging ; he looked upon it as a dreadful judg- 
ment of God upon the world." 

He believed that children were alive to prin- 
ciples^ of reason and honor at a much earlier 
period of life than is generally supposed. He 
endeavored, first of all, -to convince them of his 
own afiection, and in that way, to lead them to 
the belief that to follow his judgment was the best 
way to secure their own good. He impressed 
upon them, that it was shameful to do wrong ; and, 
when one of his children had offended, his first 
punishment was, to express his astonishment that 
the child could do any thing so unworthy. Re- 
moval fix)m his presence was his ordbary punish- 
ment, and it was only in extreme and peculiar 
cases that he ever inflicted a blow. He rewarded 
obedience by teaching them some curious piece 
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of knowledge, which he had always at command ; 
and thus, beside givmg the immediate recompense 
of good conduct, he conveyed the impression, that 
to gain instruction was not a hardship, but a 
privilege and reward. His earliest attempt at 
intellectual education consisted in entertaining his 
children with stories, generally selected from the 
Scriptures. He hardly ever ro^e from table with- 
out some such ejSbrt to excite reflection in young 
minds. He also sought opportunities to teach 
moral lessons, showing them the duty of being 
kind to each other, and warmly applauding them 
when they had obeyed the law of love. He 
taught them to write at an earlier age, and in a 
less formal way, than is usual, and thus enabled 
them to record for themselves many things, which 
it was important for them to remember. If they 
deserved censure, he would forbid their reading 
and writing ; a prohibition which was strongly as- 
sociated in their minds with degradation. All 
this was well-judged ; and it is very doubtful if 
such cases were often to be found in those days, 
when parental discipline was generally conducted 
more in the spirit of fear than love. 

Though he was deeply mterested in having his 
children governed by principles of reason and 
honor, he did not rely on those impulses alone. 
He led their minds as early as possible to religious 
thoughts and contemplations ; giving them views 
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of religion, which were as solemn as possible, but 
taking care to make them sensible of the goodness 
of God. He often told them of the good angels, 
whose office it was to protect them, and who ought 
never to be o&nded by misconduct or neglect. 
" He would not say much to them about the evil 
angels, because he would not have them enter- 
tab any frightful fancies about the apparitions of 
devils ; but yet he would briefly let them know 
that there are devib, who tempt them to wicked- 
ness, who aire glad when they do wickedly, and 
who may get leave of God to kill them for it.'' 
But his chief aim was to give them a spirit of 
prayer, and to lead them to make known their 
wants and cares jto his &ther and their &ther, to 
bis God and their God. 

The troubles in which New England was mvolv- 
ed with the mother country began the year after 
Cotton Mather's ordination. At the close of 1686 
Sir Edmund Andros made his appearance with a 
commission as governor, and from the beg^ning 
showed a determination to push his authority quite 
as far as it would go. A sentiment, too, had been 
expressed by Dudley, the president of the Council, 
which tended to alarm the free spirit of New Eng- 
land. He said, that the colonists must not think, 
that they could carry the privileges of Englishmen 
with them to the ends of the world. There was 
a deep and growmg excitement it was plain that 
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asurpation must at length be resisted ; but no od^ 
could tell where or in what form the explosion 
was most likely to come. 

The clergy had, from the peculiar construction 
of the state, been allowed a great ascen^ncy in 
public affidrs, and had been consulted on all great 
occasioi^. When Charles the Second, in 1683, 
demanded an unconditional surrender of the charter 
c^ Massachusetts, Increase Mather, at the request 
of the authorities, appeared in a meeting of citi- 
aens, who were met to deliberate concerning 
a compliance with that demand. Ho exhort- 
ed them to resist it by all the means in their 
power ; not to rush into ruin with their eyes open, 
but to resolve, that if they must be undone, it 
should be by the t3rranny of others, and not their 
own foUy. This spirited advice prevailed. ** The 
clergy," says Hutchinson, " turned the scale for 
the last time ; *' probably there never was a time 
when their influence was exerted mc^e to their 
own honor or the advantage of their country. It 
was one of those acts and counsels, from which op- 
pression should have taken warning. 

When Andros first cam^ to New England, he 
concealed his true character ; and, though the char- 
ter was forfeited, there was no very general senti- 
ment against him. ^ But he soon began to show a 
disposition to encroach upon the rights of the peo- 
ple, in some instances, for purposes of extortion, in 
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Others, simply to make them feel bis power. One 
of his first proceedings was, to restrain the lil>erty 
of the press, and Randolph, who was universally 
detested, was appointed licenser of publications. 
An alteration also was made in the regulations re- 
specting marriage, by- which the parties were 
obliged to enter into bonds with sureties, to the 
governor, to be forfeited in case that any impedi* 
ment should afterwards appear. * 

The Congregational clergy were regarded as 
mere laymen ; and by this exaction, it was con* 
templated to provide for the support of the Epis- 
copal ministers, who were to be introduced. At 
this time there was no Episcopal church in Massa« 
chusetts, and hardly a society ; but the people were 
threatened with having their meeting-houses taken 
fiom them, and worship in the congregational forms 
suppressed by law. After a time these apprehen- 
sions were quieted for- a moment by James's decla- 
ration in favor of .toleration ; but, when they saw 
cause to suspect that this was preparing the way 
for the Roman Catholic religion, the alarm was 
greater than ever. 

Besides these greater causes of uneasiness, there 
was a general irritation occasioned by exorbitant 
fees, and other similar exactions. The governor, 
with a few of his creatures in the Council, laid what- 
ever taxes they thought proper ; and, as if these 
sources of revenue were not sufficient, they main* 
tained that all titles to land wore invalidated by the 
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loss of the charter, and required holders of estates 
to take out a patent from them, for whatever 
consideration they thought proper to demand. 

On account of Increase Mather's agency m pre- 
venting the surrender of the charter, and the great 
Influence which he possessed, which it was well 
known would be exerted to prevent a tame sub- 
mission to wrongs, Randolph, who was the most 
active of the cabal that suribunded the governor, 
attempted to ruin Dr. Mather with the govern- 
ment, thinking it impossible to bring him into sus- 
picion with the people. Randolph professed to 
have intercepted a letter from Dr. Mather to a 
person in Amsterdam, contsdning many passages 
likely to exasperate men in power, and showed it 
to Sir Lionel Jenkins, secretary of state. He 
treated it with perfect contempt, so that the strata- 
gem was defeated. When Dr. Mather heard of 
the attempt, he immediately declared, that the 
letter was a forgery, executed either by Randolph 
or his brother. Randolph brought an action for 
defamation against the Doctor, in which he did not 
succeed ; but, some time after, by some perversion 
of justice, the same action bemg brought again. 
Dr. Mather kept ccmcealed to avoid the service of 
the writ, knowing that, in those days, right would 
avail but little in a contest with power. 

Some of the chief men of the colony, governed 
by a feeling of loyalty, hoped that their grievances 
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were unauthorized by tlie King, and that redress 
might be obtabed by a direct appeal to the throne. 
Dr. Mather was selected as their agent, and as the 
service of Randolph's writ would have prevented 
the expedition, he was taken on board tlie ship at 
night, and in disguise, by some members of his 
society. During all these proceedings. Cotton 
Mather was associated in interest and feeling with 
his -father, and some passages in his Diary show 
how deeply he laid these things to heart. On one 
occasion, he says, that he rose at night, and threw 
himself upon the floor of his study, m tears, pray- 
ing for hb country, and that he was assured of the 
happy result of all these troubles by a sign fix)m 
Heaven. 

Dr. Mather sailed for England in April, 1688. 
In April of the succeedmg year, the report of the 
landing of the Prince of Orange reached this 
country, and shortly after came a copy of his Pro- 
clamation, which was brought fix>m Virginia by a 
gentleman, who was imprisoned for the crime. 
Nothing was, or could be known of William's 
success ; and doubtless the prudent course would 
have been to wait till the event was known, since, 
if he succeeded, there would be no need of revo- 
lution m New England, and, if he failed, all con- 
cerned in such a revolution must have iuffereJ for 
treason. But by one of those sudden and unac- 
countable impulses, which are sometimes given to 
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the public mind, the people rose, seized and ina- 
prisoned the governor and some of bis associates, 
and recalled the old magistrates to authority till 
something could be learned firom England. Tlie 
people came in from the country in, great numbers, 
and insisted upon it, that the goyemqir should be 
put in irons. To satisfy them, he was confined in 
the fort, where he received a communication from 
the magistrates, informmg him that hb authority 
was at an end in New England. 

The services of Cotton Mather were caUed for on 
this occasion. A long declaration was read from 
the gallery of the town-house, ^ich was prepar- 
ed by him, as was generally supposed, with very 
little ^warning. Hutchinson says, "There would 
be room to doubt whether this declaration was not 
a work of time, and prepared beforehand, if it 
did not appear, from the style and language, to 
have been the work of one of the ministers in' 
Boston, who had a remarkable talent for quick 
and sudden composures.'* The circumstance, that 
his services should have been called for, shows 
that he was familiar with the political afiairs and 
questions of the day. 

From the account given by Samuel Mather of 
his father's agency in the revolution, one would 
suppose that the movement against Andros and 
his crew, as he calls them, was not wholly unex« 
pected. He says, that while those " roaring lions 
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and ravaging bears were in the midst of theii 
ravages," which, by a slight confiision of meta- 
phor, he makes to consist in their " fleecing " the 
peojie, (a phrase which does not very accurately 
describe the operation^ of those animals against 
the flock,) a strange disposition entered into the 
body of the people to assert their Uberties. The 
phrase, strange revolution, implies his own, and 
probably his father's opinion, that it was not called 
for ; and he actually says, that the more sensible 
gentlemen in Boston feared lest a public excite- 
ment of the kind should be produced by some 
soldiers, who, having refused to take part in the 
eastern war, and having thereby incurred the 
governor's displeasure, would, for the sake of 
securmg themselves, engage the country in a 
revolution, that would destroy the chief magis- 
trate's power. 

These gentlemen consulted with Mr. Mather, 
and agreed, if possible, to extbguish by their per- 
sonal influence and exertions, all fires, that others 
might attempt to kindle ; but that, if they found 
the country people, who were more excited than 
others, should push the matter so far as to render 
a revoruti<Hi unavoidable, they would put them- 
selves at the head of the movement and direct 
It. A declaration was accordingly prepared, to 
be used, in case of necessity, doubtless the one 
which was afterwards employed. It was oot, then. 
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as Hutchinson supposed, a quick and sudden com- 
posure ; Samuel Mather had ample information on 
the subject ; and, had it been possible for him to 
claim for his father the honor of preparing such 
a paper .on the spur of the occasion, he would 
have seized the opportunity to mention it to his 
praise. 

The same authority assures us, that when the 
community suddenly rose on the 18th of April, 
those gentlemen, who had anticipated that result, 
found it necessary to appear, as they had pro- 
posed in case of emergency, to direct the blind 
fury of the people. Then, he says, Mr. Mather 
appeared, like Nestor or Ulysses, and, by his wise 
and powerful appeals, withheld the people from 
those excesses, into which they were ready to 
run. Thb, he thbks, saved the fallen oppressors 
from a tragical fate ; for, had a single syllable been 
said by any man of influence in favor of avenging 
the public wrongs on those who had inflicted 
them, they would have been put to death without 
mercy or delay. 

He also mentions that thb change was season- 
able, to prevent his father from suflering undei 
their persecution ; for, on the very day that he 
was to have been committed to prison, those who 
were to have done him that injury were actually 
imprisoned themselves. There is no other infor- 
mation given on the subject of this proposed 
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arrest ; but there is no reason to doubt t ; for, 
whfle there was no ground for a legal charge 
against him, the governor probably had hiforma- 
tion of his movements, and could easily have found 
a pretext for giving the name of justice to personal 
revenge. He was desired to attend a meeting 
of the inhabitants of Boston, previous to the revo- 
lution, when he addressed the people nvith great 
effect, dissuading them from violence, which would 
be injurbus to their cause, and thus succeeded m 
restraining their passions. This, to be sure, was 
a favor to the government ; but men of that de- 
scription always resent a favor of that kind, as 
much as an msult or wrong. 

Dr. Mather, at this change, which seemed sc^ 
&vorable for Massachusetts, made efforts, which 
were seconded by several men of influence in 
England, to obtain the restoration of the charter, 
and at one time seemed to come very near 
succeeding. He had engaged the interest of the 
Dissenting ministers, who, at that time, formed a 
powerful body, and several members of Parliament 
also took a strong interest in his mission. But the 
King was strongly prejudiced against the former 
charter, and was determined to retain the appobt- 
ment of governor in his own hands. A bill was 
mtroduced into the House of Commons and 
passed, providmg for the restoration of the char- 
ters ; but the King suddenly prorogued the Pap- 
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liament for the purpose of going to Ireland, and 
the opportunity was lost, if ever it had really ex- 
isted, Andros, instead of being punished foi his 
tyranny, obtmned from the King the government 
of Virginia, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. 

Dr. Mather, believmg the restoration of the old 
charter t(^ be entirely out of the question, aban- 
doned all hope of succeeding, and thought it best 
to secure as favorable terms as possible without 
insisting on this. But two other agents, who were 
sent out from Massachusetts, declared that their 
authority only extended to the solbit&tion of the 
old charter, without permittmg them to accept a 
^ew one. A new one, however, was prepared, 
which Dr. Mather thought it advisable to accept, 
as the best which could be had, though it de- 
prived the colony of some of the privileges, which 
it had claimed and enjoyed before. As the other 
agents were of a different opinion, the business 
was managed with him alone ; and, as an act of 
grace to him, the appointment of all those officers, 
which the new charter reserved to the crown, was 
given to Dr. Mather ; a compliment which was 
rather unfortunate, since it gave the imjM'es^on, 
that he had acted the part of a courtier rather 
than of a friend to hiis country. 

These suspicions were certainly unjust ; for be 
had spent considerable sums of his own property 
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br Ills support wb^Ie ab:oad, for which he sever 
received ivtir payment ; and, from his well-known 
character, it is manifest tnat his error, if it was one, 
was an error of judgment and not of intention. 
But the General Court, who might be supposed 
good judges of what was wanted, approved his 
conduct, and appointed a day of thanksgiving in 
consequence of his return, and the successful re 
suit of his labors. His son mi^t have seen 
enough in his father's history to give him a dis- 
taste for those public cares, in which he had a 
strong passion for engaging ; for his father, through 
all his remaining days, was troubled with the feel- 
ing that he was suspected, dbtrusted, and abused 
by those, whom he had done his best to serve. 
If the charter was, as the General Court declared 
in the proclamation for thanksgivmg, a '^ settlement 
of government, m which their Majesties graciously 
gave distinguishing marks of their royal favor and 
goofkiess," there seemed to be no reason why bis 
accepting such favors diould be censured as inju- 
rious to his country. 

Perhaps the selection, which he made, of a 
person to hold the office of governor, was one of 
the chief leasons of this suspicion. Sir William 
Phips, a person .adventurous and energetic by 
nature, but singularly destitute of the ability and 
discretion, which were needed in that high trust, 
was the man whom he recommended ; and in thj^ 

VOL. VI. 14 
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choice he was mfluenced by Cotton Mather, who 
probably thought it not the least of Phips's m^ts, 
that he was willing to receive advice bom wiser 
men. He had made himself known by his-persever- 
ing efibrts to discover the rich wreck of a Spanish 
vessel nesff the Bahamas, in which he succeeded, 
gaining considerable property from the vessel, and 
the honor <^ knighthood fix>m the crown. His 
principal merit In the eye of the country was, that 
he did not coincide with Andros in his oppression, 
and that he rejected the government when it was 
offered him by King James. 

Sir William Phips did not long retain the office 
in which the partiality of Ins Mends, the. Mathers, 
had placed him. Though kind and generous in 
his disposition, he was fiery and indiscreet. He 
first brought himself into discredit by a dispute 
with the collector of the customs, whose authori- 
ty was not universally admitted. The people 
thought it enough to enter and clear at the naval 
office, and the governor, himself being the naval 
officer, favored the popular im{Hression ; but, the 
collector asserting his right and seizmg a vessel, 
the governor resented it so warmly, as to inflict 
persona] violence upon him. He bad a similar 
misunderstandmg with the captun of a British 
fiigate. Hainng required him, as he had a right, 
to detach some of the hands on a particular ser- 
vices the captain refused ; upon which the governor 
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beat him in the street, and then committed him 
to prison. He was ordered to England to answer 
for this proceeding ; but, while he was engaged 
in securing his authority and answering the com- 
plaints offered against him, he was seized witn an 
illness of which he died. 

It is in connexion with the proceedings on the 
subject of witchcraft, that Cotton Mathei is most 
generally and least favorably known. But prom- 
inent as his name appears, in all this affair, from 
its beginning to its close, it is not easy to under- 
stand the precise extent of his responsibility. He 
folly believed in this kind of supernatural agency, 
as was common in that day ; the wise and foolish 
stood on the same ground ; though many were 
skeptical as to particular cases of that agency, 
there was none who seemed wholly to deny itf 
existence. The circumstance of his giving credi; 
to tales of this kind, would not form any just re- 
proach upon the name of Mather, smce no amount 
of learning and talent could then exempt any man 
from superstition. 

But there is reason to believe, that he went 
farther than this ; and that he led the men of his 
day farther than they would have gone, had it 
not been 'for him. How far his crtdulity will 
justify his attempting to excite the public mind 
upon the subject, must be left for the moralist to 
Hbv He was not probably aware what a fierce 
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spirit he was raising; and when it was raised, he 
was at once swept away with its fary ; so that^ 
though we cannot hold him guiltless, his responsi- 
bility is less than if he had not been so thoroughly 
steeped in the delusion^ No one, who reads the 
history of the time, can doubt his agency m creat- 
ing the general excitement ; and a questicm arises, 
What Qould have been his object in making those 
ill-omened exertions ? Was it his natural restless- 
ness, which compelled him to interest himself in 
all that was passing? Or was it to graUfy his 
ravenous appetite for wonders ? Or was it a move« 
ment, by which he hoped to restore to the clergy 
the bfluence, which they once held in public al^ 
fairs, but which the change of circumstances and 
public sentiment was fast wresting from their hands? 
The latter supposition would imply a degree of art 
and hypocrisy, which does not appear to have been 
in his nature. He was more adroit in imposing 
on himself than on others. At the same time, 
various impulses, of some of which he was not 
conscious, may have combined to make him ex- 
cite in the public mind thai superstitious fear, the 
most savage of all passions, which, wh&OL once ex- 
cited, could not be satisfied without blood. 

If he had followed the example of some other 
good men, who, after the frenzy was over, lament- 
ed and publicly acknowledged the blind fanaticism 
under which Uiey had acted, he would have bera 
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more generally forgiven. But it does not appear 
that his eyes were^ever opened. To the day of his 
death, he seems to have retained his full convictidn 
that all was preternatural; and mdeed that the 
loss of mnocent lives, so fat from bemg the result 
of delusion, was the effect of diabolical agency 
exerted with unusual art and power. The public 
accused him as the chief author of the excitement ; 
but while he was very desirous to throw off the 
odium, which rested upon him, by showing that 
he himself had always preached caution and for- 
bearance, it is clear that no uneasiness from within, 
no self-upbraidbg for the part he had acted, ever 
disturbed his repose. 

After the executions in Salem, he admits that 
there has been " a mistake " ; not in believing m 
the witchcraft, nor, so far as can be discovered, 
in the selection of victims ; the mistake appeared 
m the character of those, against whom charges 
were at last made ; for the accusers, becoming 
satiated with humble sacrifices, at length brought 
their accusations against those 'in high places, 
whereupon it was discovered that they were going 
•too far. He seems to lament this chiefly because 
It gives advantage to the accuser of the brethren. 

In 1685, the year in which he was ordained, 
he published a work called Memorable Provident 
ces relating to Witehcraji. This was several 
years before the Salem tragedy ; and he remarks 
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that this work of his was uised as authority on that 
occasion, at the same time greatly commending 
the wisdom of the magistrates, for submitting 
themselves to the counsel of learned writers. 
Cases of witchcraft at distant intervals had oc- 
curred in some part^ of the country. One victim 
had been hanged in CharlestoWn half a century 
before. One was executed at Hartford in 1662 ; 
and in 1671 there was a case at Groton, which 
was attended with circumstances, which, one would 
have thought, might have opened the most super- 
stitious eyes. 

One Elizabeth Knapp, moved probably by spite 
against a neighbor, went through the ordinary 
evolutions, and was pronounced bewitched ; but 
the person accused, mstead of resenting it, went 
directly to the accuser, who endeavored to pre- 
vent her approach by counterfeited convulsions, 
prayed by her bedside, and so wrought upon her 
conscience, that she dared not persevere in her 
vile purpose ; she came to herself, confessing that 
she had been moved by Satan to bring a false and 
malicious charge. Had others, in similar circum- 
stances, possessed the good sense and reli^ous 
temper of this person, the probability is, that all 
would have been saved from destruction ; but, as 
the charge was geneially fixed on those, vAio 
were disliked for their ill temper, and they were 
exasperated to madness by the accusation, there 
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was no such appeal made to the conscienoL and 
the fears of the accuser. 

Another case, which indeed seems aknost the 
only one beside, was attended with self-explaining 
circumstances. The other instances do not be- 
long to the department of witchcraft, but to that 
of haunted houses, such as are not unknown at 
the present day,, when some inmate of a family, 
in sport or wantonness, undertakes to practise on 
the fears of the rest. 

The case alluded to was that of one Smith of 
Hadley, a worthy and exemplary man, who had 
been severely threatened by a pauper, whom he 
had offended b the discharge of some official duty. 
He fell into a painful declme ; and, says Mather, 
while he was yet of a sound mind^ he assured 
his brother that strange things should be seen in 
Hadley.; that he should not be dead when he 
seemed to be so, and at the same time expressed 
his suspicbn, that the woman in question had 
made him the subject of her revenge. He then 
" became delirious and uttered, a speech incessant 
and voluble, and, as it was judged, in various lan- 
guages. He cried out, not only of pains, but of 
pins tormenting him in various parts of his body ; 
and the attendants found one of them." Thm 
seemed to CJotton Mather a clear case of witchcrafl, 
uid he recorded it with sufficient minuteness. Hap- 
pily the people of Hadley saw the matter in its 
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true light; and though some youiig men under 
took to persecute the woman, they soon desisted^ 
and she was saved from a death, which was inflic- 
ted on many when the e^dence was equally strong 
in favor of the accused. 

It was not long before he enjoyed the great fe- 
licity of having a case of witchcraft directly under 
his eye. In 1688, the &mily of John Goodwin, 
in Boston, was afflicted with preternatural visita- 
tions. The eldest daughter, about thirteen years 
of age, had some quarrel with a laundress, an 
Irishwoman, and, shortly after, the girl and her 
sisters were tormented by strange a£^tions of the 
body, which, to any cMie at all suspicious, would • 
have carried their own explanation with^them, but 
were pronounced diabolical by the superstitious 
physicians who happened to be consulted. The 
ministers of Boston and Charlfestowji held a day of 
iastbg and prayer ; and the youngest of the chil- 
dren, afraid to persevere, and at the same time 
afraid to confess, was delivered from its tormentors. 
But the magistrates took up the s^ir, and, having 
examined the person on whom suspicions rested, 
committed her to prison. 

Her conduct, when brought to trial, so cleariy 
Indicated mental derangement, that the court could 
not with decency proceed without appointing 
several physicians "to examine her very strictly 
whether she was no way crazed in her intellectuals/' 
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They do iiot appear to have been aequamted with 
the fitct, that a 'person may be deranged on one 
subject, and yet sane on all others. They con- 
versed with her a good deal, and, finding that she 
gave connected replies, agreed that she was in full 
possession of her mind. She was then found 
guilty of witchcraft and sentenced to die. 

Cotton Mather was now in his element. He 
paid many visits to this poor old lunatic after her 
condemnation, and received vast entertainment 
from her communications. She described h^ in- 
terviews with the Prince of darkness, and her at- 
tendance upon his meetings, with a clearness that 
seems to have filled him with perfect delight. 

After her execution, the children, not inclined to 
abandon their successfiil stratagem, complamed of 
suffering as much as before. Some instances of 
their prudence are amusing. He says, "they 
were often near drowning or burning themselves, 
and they often strangled themselyes with their 
neckcloths ; but the providence of God still ord»- 
ed the seasonable succors of them that looked after 
them.*' On the least reproof of their parents, 
"they would roar excessively"; it usually took 
abundance of time to dress or undress them, through 
the strange postures into which they would be 
twisted on purpose to hinder it." " If they were 
bidden to do a needless thing, such as to rub a 
clean table, they were able to do it unmolested ; 
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but if to do a useful tbmg, as to rub a dirty table, 
they would presently, with many torments, be 
made uncapable." Truly, if such are the evi- 
dences that children are bewitched, there is reasv>n 
to doubt whether preternatural visitations have yet 
ceased from the land. 

Such a choice opportunity, as this &mily affi>rded, 
for inquiry into the physiology of witchcraft, was 
by no means to be lost. In order to inq>ect the 
^ecimen more at leisure, /he had the eldest daughr 
ter brought to his own house ; he wished ^' to 
confute the Sadducism of that debauched age," 
and the girl took care that the materials should not 
be wanting. 

Her conduct during her residence there is well 
worth noting, as it is recorded by his own band. 
When he prayed in the room, her hands were by 
a strong, but not even force, clapped upon her 
ears ; and, when the bystanders withdrew them, she 
would declare that she could not hear a word that 
he said. She complained that Glover's (the name 
of the person that was executed) cbsin was on 
her leg, and thereupon walked with the constrained 
gait of one who was bound. An invisible chain 
would be thrown upon her, while she cried out 
with pain and fear. Sometimes he could knock it 
off, or rather prevent its being fastened; but often 
she would be pulled by it out of her chair towards 
the fire, so that they were obliged to hold her 
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She seemed to take great pleasure m entertaining 
him in I his way, perhaps out of gratitude, that he 
never intimated any suspicion. 

The manner in which she played with his re- 
ligious prejudices shows considerable art. A 
Quaker's book, which was then one of the greatest 
of abominations, was brought to her, and she read 
whde pages in it, with the exception of the. names 
of the Deky and the Savior, which she was not 
able to speak. Such books as she might have read 
with profit, she was not permitted to open ; or, if 
she was urged to read in her Bible or Catechisrn, 
she was immediately taken with contortions. On 
the contrary, she could read in a jest-book without 
the least difficulty, and actually seemed to enjoy it. 
Popbh books she was permitted to read at pleas 
ure, but a work against the Catholics, she might 
not'touch. 

One gleam of suspicion seemed to shoot over 
/lis mind on one occasion ; for he says, ^^ I, con- 
sidering there might be a snare in it, put a stop to 
this fanciild business. Only I could not but be 
-amazed at one thing; a certain prayer-book, [the 
Episcopal, doobtless,] being brought her, she not 
only could read it very well, but also did read a 
large part of it over, calling it her Bible, and put 
ting more than ordinary respect upon it. If she 
were going mto her tortures, at the tender of this 
book, she would recover herself to read it. Only 
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when she came to the Lord^s prayer, now and then 
occurring in that book, she would have her eyes 
put out ; so that she must turn over a new leaf, 
and then she could read again. Whereas also 
there are scriptures in that book, she could read 
them there ; but if any showed her the same scrip- 
tures in the Bible itself, she should sooner die than 
read them. And she was likewise made unable to 
read the Psalms in an ancient metre, which this 
prayer-book had in the same volume with it." 

It was not very surprising, that she should after 
a tune lose her veneration for him. AcccMrdingly, 
he remarks, that, though her carriage had been 
dutiful, " it was afterwards with a saucinfess, which 
I was not used to be treated withal.** She would 
knock at his study door, telling him that some one 
below would be glad to see him ; when he had 
taken the trouble to go down, and scolded her for 
the falsehood, she would say, " Mrs. Mather is 
always glad to see you.** " She would call out 
to him with numberless impertinencies.** Having 
determined to give a public account of her 
case, in a sermon to his congregation, she was 
troubled at it, thinking it not unlikely that sharper 
eyes than his might be turned upon her. She 
made many attempts to prevent it by threatening 
him with the vengeance of the spirits, till he was 
almost out of patience, and exorcized them m 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Alf these were per- 
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fect]7 mtelligible to diem ; '^ but the Indian lan- 
guages tliey did not seem so well to understand." 

One part of the system of this aitful young 
creature was to persuade him, that he was under 
the special protection of Heaven, so that spells 
could have no power over him« When he went to 
prayer, ''the demons would throw her on the 
floor, where she would whistle, and sing, and yell, 
to drown the voice of prayer ; and she would fetch 
blows with her fist and kicks with her foot at the 
man that prayed. But still her fist and foot would 
recoil, when within an inch or two of him, as if 
rebounding against a wall." This powerful appeal 
to his vanity was not lost upon him. It made him 
more solicitcMis than ever to patronize the delu- 
sion. * 

This account of his personal intercourse with the 
demoniacs is given at lengdi, because it illustrates 
his character, and the heartiness with which he 
entered mto the snare. It also affi)rds the only 
apolo^ which can be made for his attempts to 
spread the excitement, by showing that he was 

* In the archives of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, among the manuscripts of Cotton M?ither, there is a 
paper, on wliich is endorsed the following curious record 
m his hand-writing. *^J\rotember 29/^ 1693. While I was 
preaching at a priyate fast, (kept for a possessed yout^o* 
woman,) on Mark ix. 28, 29, the Devil in the damsel fie\* 
upon me, and tore the leaf, as it is now torn, over against 
the tiext" 
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himself completely deluded. No man, with any 
artful design, would have exhibited himself in 
so grotesque a light. Let it be remembered, too, 
that the above particulars were reprinted in Lon- 
don, with a preface by Richard Baxter, in which 
he says, " This great instance comes with such 
convincing evidence, that he must be a very db- 
durat€( Sadducee, that will not believe it." 

It is not difficult to conceive what the iascma- 
tion of such narratives must have been, when they 
came from the pen of a learned divine, who was 
supposed to have devoted particular attention to 
the subject. They were dressed in such forms, as 
to excite the' appetite of superstition, and from our 
knowledge of human nature we are safe in bdiev 
ing, that the Wonders of the Invisible World was 
popular, both with old and young, in every part of 
the country. There is no account of any other 
person, who displayed the same taste or attempted 
to operate on others ; while it is certain, that h« 
exerted himself dijiigently for the purpose ; mak- 
ing no secret of his persuasion, that such an excite- 
ment might be made an engine for restoring the 
fallen authority of religion, and as a preliminary, 
replacing that power in the hands of the clergy, 
which they lost when the circumstances of the 
c^/Untry and the feelings of the people were altered. 

In 169S, the seed, which he had sown, began 
to bear fruit* Some young girls in the family of 
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Mr. Parris, minister of Salem village, now a part 
of Danvers, began to go through such evolutions 
as they had seen described m cases of witchcraft. 
Physicians were consulted, and one of them in an 
evil hour gave it as his opinion that supernatural 
agency was concerned. Cotton Mather himself 
says, " They were in all things aflSicted as bad as 
Jc^n Goodwin's children at Boston," and gives 
this as a reason for not ehlarging upon their suffer- 
ings. So that the movements of the young con- 
spirators on this occasion seem to have been 
regulated by their pattern, excepting that they 
were carried a little farther. 

The circumstances were made important at once, 
by appomting a day of fasting and prayer. The 
girls accused an old Indian woman, who liv^d in 
Mr. Parris's family, as the person who bewitched 
them ; and she, worn out by fear, exhaustion, and 
as it is mtimated, by severe treatment, confessed al 
that was expected and required. This encouraged 
the girls to persevere, if they can be supposed to 
have acted with deliberation, when the probable 
explanation of their conduct is, that they were be- 
wildered and swept away with the frenzy, which 
they had themselves excited. 

The agency of Cotton Mather soon appeared in 
this transaction. The magistrates applied to the 
Boston clergy for advice ; which they gave in such^ 
a manner, as io encourage the excesses already 
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committed, and to lead on to more. The^ recom- 
mended caution in respect to evidence, but at the 
same time advised that the proceedings should be 
vigorously carried on. 

The result of these deliberations was dr^wn up by 
Cotton Mather, who often mentioned it afterwards 
m terms of high praise. That tliere may be no 
doubt as to the authorship, he says that it was 
drawn up by Mr. Mather the younger. There 
were many formal expressions in it, in which pru- 
dence was recommended ; but the spirit and cer- 
tain effect of it were to sanction what had be^ 
done, and to encourage farther investigations. 

He was not sustained by all the clergy. Mr. 
Brattle, in his letter on the subject, published in 
the Collections of the Historical Society, says, that 
^'Increase Mather did utterly condemn" the pro- 
ceedings of that period. Samuel Willaid also, a 
venerable man, would never sanction the measure, 
though three of the judges were members of his 
church. Thb bears hard on Cotton Mather ; for 
his father and Dr. Willard undoubtedly believed in 
the reality of witchcraft, as^ well as he ; and this, 
shows, that to believe in supernatural agency was 
one thing, and to turn the engines of persecution 
on those, who were accused of that crime, was 
another. 

There is no need here of tracing the history of 
the events, tliat took place in Salem, any Jarth«i 
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than Cotton Mather is directly concerned ; and it 
must be acknowledged, that he made himself very 
prominent m all the {Nroceedings. He greatly com- 
mends the impaztialtty and forbearance of the 
judges, who borrowed light from his books among 
their other sources. What sort of counsel they 
were likely to get from this quarter, appears froir. 
a passage extracted by Mr, Upham from one of 
his sermon:?. " When we are in our church as- 
semblies, how many devils do you imagine crowd 
m among us? There b a devil that rocks one to 
sleep. There is a devil that makes another to be 
thinking of, he scarcely knows what himself. And 
there is a devil that makes another to be pleased 
with wild and wicked speculations. It is also pos- 
sible, that we have our closets or our studies glori- 
ously perfumed with devotions every day ; but alas ! 
can we shut the devil out of them ? No ; let us 
go where we will, we shall still find a devil nigh 
unto us." Little did the venerable doctor think, 
that he himself and his coadjutors were furnishing 
one of the best proofs of diabolical agency in the 
world, by their unhappy activity on these memo- 
rable occasions. 

As soon as the fury of the storm was over, he is 
found drawing up an account of the trials. This 
e said to have been published by the special com- 
mand of the governor, and is heralded with a 
flourish of trumpets from Stoughton, the presiding 
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jiidge. He takes a ccxiteraptuous notice of the 
doubts, which had begun to prevail upon the sub- 
ject^ but do^ not give any intimation to his readers, 
that the whole country was filled with horror and 
shame. 

If any are disposed to speak lightly of New 
England, in consequence of tins visitation, he re- 
peats for their instruction the followmg story, 
which answers the double purpose of recognising 
the doctnne of possession, and of fumishbg him 
with a reply. " There are many parts of the world, 
who, if they do on this occasion insult over the 
people of Crod, need only to be told the story of 
what happened at Lorin in the Duchy of Gulic, 
where, a Popish curate having ineffectually tried 
many charms to eject the devil out of a damsel 
there possessed, he at last, in a passion, bid the 
devil come out of her into himself; but the devil 
answered him (in good Latin), * What need I med- 
dle now with one, whom, at the last day, I am 
sure to have and hold as my own for ever.* *' 

Some points, he thinks, are clearly established 
by the results of the trials. The chief one is, 
that there is a great conspiracy among the powers 
of darkness to root out the Christian religion from 
New England. The^devil havmg always looked 
upon that land as bis own, naturally felt aggrieved 
when the Pilgrims took possession of it, and even 
more disgusted with their rergious principles and 
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lives. It is also proved, that the devil, '^exhibit* 
ing himself ordinarily as a small black man, has 
decoyed a number of base creatures, and enlisted 
diem in his service, by entering their names in a 
book." These persons meet with their employer 
in " hellish rendezvouses," whereki they have 
their diabolical sacraments, itnitatmg the baptism 
and supper of our Lord. Each one of these asso- 
ciators has spectres or devils in his command, and 
many are suffering under their evil hands, " being 
miserably scratched and bitten." The spectres 
have an odd faculty of clothing the most substan« 
dal instruments of torture with invisibility, while 
the wounds given by them are sufficiently palpable. 
One of the worst things about it is, that the devils 
have obtmned power to take on themselves the 
fikeness of harmless people ; " there is an agony 
in the minds of men, lest the devil should shame 
us with devices of a finer thread, than was ever 
before practised upon the world." " And mean- 
time he improves the darkness of this affair to push 
us into a blind man's buffet, and we are even ready 
to be sinfiilly, yea hotly and madly, mauling one 
another in the dark." 

ITie conclusion to which he came is more prac- 
tical, than could have been expected fix)m such a 
beginning. " Kwe carry things to such extremes 
of passion, as are now gaimng among us, the devil 
will bless himself to find such a convenient lodg« 
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iDg. And it may be that the wrath, which we 
have had, one against another, has had moie than 
a little influence on the coming down <^ the devil 
ji that wrath, which now amazes us. For this, 
among other causes, perhaps God has permitted 
the devils to be worrying as they now are among 
us. But it is high tim^ to leave oSdll devilism, 
when the devil himself is falling upon us ; it is no 
time to be reviling and censuring one another with 
a deviHsh wrath, when the wrath of the devil is 
annoybg us." If he had himself followed this 
sensible advice, the vbitation of darkness might 
have brought happier results than it did. 

In his acooont of some of the trials at Salem, 
his moral sense seems to be s&angely perverted. 
When the dergyman, George Burroughs, was be- 
fore the court, with no other testimony agabst 
him, than that he had. shown many exploits of 
bodily strength, some of the witnesses, coniiised 
perhaps by the consciousness of their porjury, were 
fer a time unable to speak. The judge, Stough- 
ton, inquhed of Burroughs, what he supposed 
hindered them irom giving testimcmy. He replied 
he unagined it was the devil. '^ That hcHioraUe 
person refdied. ^ How comes the devil, then, to 
be so loath to have testimony brought against you ? ' 
which cast him into a very great confusion." As 
well it might ; for it made it clear as the sun, that 
he had no chance (qt his life, in the hands. of a 
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ja%e, whom superstition and prejudice made so 
oppressive and unfeelbg. 

Among other perversions of justice, two of the 
afflicted were permitted to testify, that the ghosts 
of Burroughs's wives had appeared and declared 
that he bad been the death of them* It b true, 
as Mr. Upbam remarks, that there are very stronp^ 
indications of personal malice in this testimony 
against Mr. Burroughs, who had formerly preached 
in Salem vilhge, and been the object of some ill* 

This, however, was not peculiar to him. Several 
of the women appeared to have been ill-tempered 
and violent in their language, and in that way to 
have become objects of general hatred and suspi- 
cion, till the public sentiment was so strong against 
them, that no one lamented their fate. It is proba- 
bly true, that they had at times threatened the wit- 
nesses. Considering the proportion of evil in the 
world, the witnesses could not pass through life 
without some disasters, and, in all cases of accident 
and sufierittg, their suspicions turned at once upon 
their ill-favored neighbors. 

Neither was their testimony an entire fiibrication. 
Among other things they deposed, that strong drink 
in their vessels had suddenly and unaccountably 
£sappeftred ; which was doubtless true ; but might 
have happened, without diabolical agency, and m 
faet without Miy other than their own. The evils 

X 
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complained of were sickness, misfortune in baai- 
ness, loss of cattle and other visitations, which no 
doubt had occurred, as they ssdd, but might have 
been accounted for by the common order of nature. 

One remark of Cotton Mather is true, though 
the reasoning in it requires to be inverted. Spisak- 
ing of the provoking manner in which the witches 
elude observation, he breaks forth in a tone of dis- 
appointment ; " Our witches do seem to have got 
the knack ; and this is one of the tilings, which 
make me think that witchcraft will not be fully un- 
derstood, till the day when there shall not be one 
witch in the world." It is true, in pomt of &cty 
not that witchcraft has been explained, because 
witches are gotie, but that witches are no longer 
found, because the matter is understood. 

There are in the testimony, which he has set 
before us as the most convincing offered on these 
occasions, many such instances of mistaking cause 
ibr effect. It was testified in the case of Bridget 
Bishop, that a woman named Whetford had ac- 
cused Bishop of stealing a spoon ; Bishop resented 
the charge, and made many threatenbgs of re- 
venge. One night, Bishop, with another person, ap- 
peared by her bedside, and consulted what should be 
done with her. At length, they took her to the sea- 
side and there tried to drown her ; but she called on 
God, and his name destroyed their power. ASt€t 
this, Whetford was a " crazed sort of woman/* 
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Nothing could be clearer than that the lunacy was 
father to the charge ; but at that day it wais thought 
much more natural to ascribe the lunacy to preter- 
natural power. 

Cotton Mather afterwards was unwilling to bear 
the odium of what he had done. . He then endeav- 
ored to shoWf and probably deluded hiinself into 
the belief, that he had discouraged the popular 
passion. But there can be no. doubt, that he 
officiated on the occasion like the fire department 
of Constantinople, .who are said at times to pour 
oil firom their engines upon the fire, which they 
profess to extinguish. In this report of the triab, 
he quotes '^ gracious words," as he modestly calls 
them, fix>m the advice given by the Bostcm clergy. 
'^ We cannot, but with all thankfukess," says he, 
*^ acknowledge the success, which the mefciful 
God has given unto the sedulous and assiduous en- 
deavors of our honorable rulers, to detect the abom- 
inable witchcrafts which have been committed in 
the country ; humbly praymg, that the discovery 
of these mysterious and mischievous wickednesses 
may be perfected." The only touch of humanity 
about the work is found in his reference to Giles 
Corey, .whom he tenderly calls, ^' a poor man, 
lately prest unto death, because of his re&sing to 
plead." The manifest objection to this represen- 
tation is, that it gives the impression that Corey's 
sufi&ring under the peine forte et dure was a mat- 
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ter of taste and choice ; whereas the ttuth is, ibxA 
be finnly refused to plead, because he saw diat 
there was no hope of justice or mercy firom the 
savages into whose hands he had fallen. 

It is also said in the close of the report ; " If a 
drop of innocent blood should be shed in the pxos- 
ecutioQ cf the witchcrafts among us> how unhappy 
shooia we be ! For which cause I cannot express 
myself m better terms than those of a most worthy 
person, who lives near the present centre of those 
tini^. * Tlie word of God in these matters is to 
be looked mto with due circumspection, that Satan 
deceive us not with Ins devices.' But aa the ether 
hand, S the storm of justice do only &U cnh the 
guilty witclies a^ wretches, which havede61ed our 
land, how happy!'' From this it appears, that 
Ib^ was nothing insupportable in his imhappiness 
on this occasion. 

The manner in which, in his Maonalia, he re- 
fers to the Salem history does him no lM»it»'. 
Without the least expression of regret for the 
kmocent blood, that bad been shed, he only remarks 
that " there had been a going too far in that affidr." 
But, so far from taking any respcmsibility upon 
himself, or his coadjutors, he charges tbese ex- 
cesses upon the powers of darkness, whiph he 
said had circumvented them, and made them pro- 
ceed against persons, who were not guilty. .That 
they had gone too far, he says, using th0 weirds 
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of another, appears fiom the aumben of the ai> 
eu^ ; ^^ it was not to be conceived, that in so 
small a compass oi land, so many should so 
aboBMiiaUy leap mto the devil's lap all at once/' 
Many <^ ^m were persons of blameless lives, 
who could hiodly be supposed guilty of such a 
sia. Of the mneteen who were executed, not 
(me at the last moment ccmfeased himself guilty. 
On the strength of these considerations, which 
unfortunately did not occur to him till somewhat 
late m the day, he thought there was some mis- 
take, and says that he had heard o£ the like mis- 
' takes in other places. In fiict, there was nothing 
in (be acknowledgments of error made by many 
of the actors in these scenes, which would have 
prevented their e^^^ging m a simy^yr prosecution 
at any fiiture time. Some were sincerely peni- 
tent, and had their eyes entirely opened. But 
some of the most distioguisfae'9 actually regretted, 
that the tumisg tide of popular feeling prevented 
them from ckaring the land o( witchcraft and 
sorcery. 

There were those, who, at Uie time, disap- 
proved these prcx^eedihgs, but,, finding themselves 
unable to resist the current, chose rather to be 
silent observers of the scene, than to hazard their 
peace, and even their lives, by an ineffectual 
opposition* Ineffectual they supposed it would 
be ; and yet it appears, that, as soon aS: one 
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energetic man turned upon his accusers, uid 
prosecuted them for libel and slander^ the spell 
was broken, tiieir. charges were seen in the true 
light, and it was impossible to renew the delusion. 

That there were those, who understood the true 
history and character of the excitement, appears 
from the remarkable letter of Thoo^as Brattle, 
which is written in the spirit of the present age 
It was not published at the time, and, had it been, 
it might possibly have mjured him without serv- 
ing the cause of truth ; but it is matter of regret, 
that the experiment was not tried ; for some- 
times, when wisdom cries and no man regards it 
at the moment, it prepares the way for an earlier 
triumph of reason and humanity; and in cases 
where it excites passion, as his letter prdbaUy 
would have done, the public are inflamed because 
the voice reaches their conscioace, requires them 
to justify their prdceedings to themselves, and 
compels them, in spite of themselves, to ponder, 
and thus deprives them of the apdogy and conso- 
lation, that " they know not what they do." 

Had the governor of the Commonwealth been 
^man of higher order, much of this fanaticism, or 
gather the cruel results of it, might have been 
prevented. When William Penn officiated as 
judge in his new cdony, two women, accused of 
witchcraft, were presented by the grand jury. 
Without treating the charge with contempt, which 
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the public mind would not have borne, he charged 
the jury to bring them in guilty of being suspected 
of witchcraft, which was not a crime .that exposed 
them to the penalty of the law. Sir William 
Phips appears to have been in every thing the 
reverse of Penn. He had much of that active 
energy, which b so often mistaken for intellectual 
ability, though he was neither sagacious nor dis- 
cerning. In his own concerns he was sufficiently 
headstrong and ungovernable ; but in matteics like 
witchcraft he was wholly at the disposal of others, 
not having formed, and not being capable of 
forming, any sound judgment of his own. 
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CHAPTER lU. 

Sir WUliam Phips. — Robert CaUf. — The 
Influence of his Writings in exposing the 
Decq^ions and allaying the Frenzy of WUch" 
craft. — Further Opinions of Cotton Mather 
<m this Subject, and his Attempts to justify 
his Conduct. 

Nothing can exceed the triumph, with which 
Cotton Mather hailed the appointment of Phips 
to the office of governor. He writes in his Diary, 
" The time for favor is now come ; yea, the set 
time is come. I am now to receive the answers 
of so many prayers as have heen employed for 
my absent parent, and the deliverance and settle- 
ment of my poor country. We have not the 
former charter, but we have a better in the room 
of it ; one which much better suits our circum* 
stances. And, instead of my being made a sacri- 
fice to wicked rulers, all the counsellors of 
the province are of my father's nomination, and 
my father-in-law, with several related to me, 
and several brethren of my own church, arc 
among them. The governor of the Province is 
not my enemy, but one whom I baptized, and 
one of my flock, and one of my dearest friends/' 
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Cotton Mather was not disappomted in his 
expectations. Crovemor Pbips, as long as he re- 
mained in office, was uniformly friendly to him. 
It is not right to say, without direct evidence to 
that effect, that Cotton Mather was the keeper 
of his ccMiscience ; but be was certainly his confi- 
dential adviser, and the governor adopted hb 
views and feelings with respect to the mvisible 
w<»ld. Not so his lady; she appears to have 
had a mind and will of her own. Once, in her 
husband's absence, hearing that a poor creature 
had been committed to prison on suspicion of 
witchcraft, she sent orders to the officer to release 
the accused person without delay ; and the sheriff, 
though the movement was not strictly legal, 
thought it his' wisdom and safety to comply. 

The governor probably felt grateful to Cotton 
Mather and his father for their exertions m his 
behalf; but there were many in the country, who 
were no better satisfied with the new governor, 
than with the new charter, and always felt indig«* 
nant at Cotton Mather for the part he took at the 
time of Audros's fall. The general sentiment was, 
that the old magistrates then should reassume 
their offices, and go on as if nothing had hap- 
pened; but Cotton Mather exerted himself to 
persuade the people, that such a step would inter- 
rupt the prosperous course of his father's agency, 
and make the King less wilting to grant the privi* 
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leges they desired. When the new charter came, 
with its abridgment of their rights, they felt as if, 
had not his mfluence prevented the resumption of 
the old charter, they nught have continued in the 
enjoyment of it, without^ any interruption or ques- 
tion {torn England. Probably they would not 
have found it so ; but such was their suspicion, and 
of course, they were provoked with" him, whose 
influence prevented them taking the step, by 
which they believed that their ancient privileges 
might have been secured. 

Those who were at enmity with Cotton Mather, 
on account of his concern with witchcraft, brought 
this also agamst him, that he was the means of 
giving them such a chief magistrate. They seem, 
however, to ascribe Sir William's misdeeds to his 
weakness, and do not hesitate to say, that if his 
clerical adviser could have had his way, the reign 
of terror would not have been over so soon. Not 
that they ascribe the sudden stop put to the 
prosecutions to any rising independence on the 
part of the governor, but simply to the ciicum- 
stance that his own lady was at length accused. 
It is said, that Cotton Mather, finding that so 
much of the responsibility was coming home to 
himself, resorted to his pen for defence, and wrote 
a sort of apologue, in which he compared himself 
to Orpheus, and his father to Mercury, attempt- 
mg to give a striking representation of the value 
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of the blessings, which they both bad been instru- 
mental in bringing to the country. 

The way in which Calef speaks of Sir William 
Phips, shows his conviction, that he was a well- 
meaning man, who desired the good of his coun- 
try ; but, from his want of tale'nt and education, 
was unable to act independently for the public 
good. At the same time, he shows his opinion 
of the extent of Cotton Mather's activity and 
influence, by ascribing to him the responsibility 
of all that the governor had done. Phips died 
too soon to be grateful to Calef for this defence, 
which ascribed his innocence to his inefficiency ; 
but Mather, though on any other occasion he 
would have been proud to have it said, that the 
chief magistrate was under his bfluence, felt that, 
in thb instance, the credit of having that influence 
would bring him more reproach than renown. It 
b intimated, that, on this account rather than from 
the natural exaggeration of friendship, he repre- 
sents Phips as a man of more ability, than he or 
any one else believed him to possess. 

The name of Robert Calef deserves to be 
mentioned with honor in connexion with this un- 
happy delusion. Though a merchant by profes-' 
sion, and therefore not so dfrectly concerned as 
many others with such subjects of thought, he had 
good sense enough to see the truth and the right. 
In this he was not alone ; there were others who 
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saw plainly, that all the accusations^ and the 
cruelty which they occasioned, were either the 
result of hypocrisy or excited imaginations. But, 
while others were swept away by the torrent, he 
was stout-hearted enough to declare his sentiments 
and maJntain them. The plain common sense, 
with which he opposed fanaticism, was exceedingly 
provoking to those, who had involved their repu- 
tation in the success of the delusion ; and the 
general outcry of wrath, with which his statements 
were received, showed the fear on the part ot bis 
adversaries, that truth would be found on his side^ 
and error and shame on theirs. 

Calef 's letters and defence were published in 
London in the year 1700. The delusion was 
then in a great measure done away; but, as 
Hutchmson remarks, there were so many living, 
who had taken part in those transactions, and 
were therefore interested, to keep up the impres- 
sion that there was some supernatural agency on 
the occasion, that, long after the public mind was 
disabused, the truth could find no welcome. As 
soon as Calef 's book reached this country, it was 
ordered by Dr. Increase Mather to be publicly 
burned in the College Yard ; a ceremony which 
doubtless had the usual effect of such burnt 
offerings, causing the book to be in general de- 
mand, and therefore filling the hearts of the author 
and bookseller with joy. 
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The part taken by Calef was particularly offen- 
sive to Cotton Mather, inasmuch as be charges 
him with being the chief agent in exciting the 
passions of the community to this work of blood. 
After the execution of Mrs. Hibbins, the widow 
of one of the counsell(ws, who was hanged for 
witchcraft in Boston in 1655, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of many judicious persons, the taste 
for such scenes bad abated ; and it was liot till 
Cotton Mather, in 1685, published ah account of 
several cases of witchcraft with arguments to prove 
that they were no delusbns, that such fears and 
fancies revived. The case of Goodwin's family 
took place soon after, and this being also pub- 
lished renewed the appetite for horrors, and pre- 
pared the way for the scenes exhibited in Salem. 

*nie advice given by the Boston clergy to the 
Governor and Council, which was drawn up by 
Cott6n Mather, was another reason for Calef *s 
directing his battery against him. Douglass speaks 
rf it as the address of some of the very popular, 
but very weak clergy, to Sir William Phips, a 
very weak governor, with thanks for what was 
already done and exhortations to proceed. 

It cannot be said, that this is an unfair repre- 
sentation of it ; for it certainly exults in the suc- 
cess, which had attended the prosecutions, and 
though it gives many exhortations and rules for 
caution^ it winds up with these words ; " We 
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cannot but humbly recommend unto the govern- 
ment the speedy and vigorous prosecution of such 
as have rendered themselves obnoxious, according 
to the directions given in the laws of God, and 
the wholesome statutes of the Englbh nation, fast 
the detection of witchcraft.'' There is no doubt, 
as to the course reconimended ; and the dissua^(Hi 
only amounts to a caution, not to rely too much 
upon evidence ^' received only on the devil's au« 
thority," since he was not to be implicitly trusted. 

Calef remarks with sufficient sharpness on Ma- 
dier's publications, in one of his own, entitled 
More Wondevtfrom ike IntAsibU World. He de- 
clares tiiat many of those facts, to which the afflict- 
ed, acc(»rding to Mather, testified, were fabrications 
without the least basis of truth, and that some- 
times circumstances, which were true and easily 
accounted for, were exaggerated and distorted, 
till not a vestige of truth remained. In s€»ne 
instan«»'»i», where the afflicted, according to Mather, 
were bitten by the witches, it was sufficiendy 
evident to the couit and jury, that the prisoners 
had not a tooth in their head. 

One instance, related by him, shows how basely 
justice was perverted. While one of the accused 
was on trials a ^rl testified that the accused bad 
stabbed her with a knife, which was broken in 
her limb, and the broken piece of the blade wu 
produced in court ; but a young man came fi)rwaid 
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aud stated to the judges, that he had l)roken his 
knife the day before, and threw away the broken 
piece in presence of the witness. He immediately 
produced his broken knife, and, on comparing the 
parts, it appeared that his statement was true. 
Instead of committing this peijured wretch for 
trial, the court only reprimanded her, and actually 
used her testimony for the condemnation of other 
prisoners. 

The witnesses were allowed to tell old stories 
of twenty or thirty years' standing, which could 
have no relation to the case on trial, except what 
prejudice gave them ; and it is clear to any one, 
who reads the testimony, that the judges did every 
thing in their power, by artful leading questions 
and overbearing menaces, to drive the prisoners 
either to confession or condemnation, or, what was 
worse, to cheat them with false hopes of mercy. 

The case of Mr. Burroughs, the clergyman, is 
a dark one, and Cotton Mather, according to 
Calef, was guilty of misrepresenting the testimonjr 
against him, and of cruelly exulting in his doom. 
The principal things alleged against him, were 
his feats of personal strength. Mather says, that 
he was a feeble man ; but Calef declares, that all, 
who ever knew him, were well aware that he was 
from his youth remarkable for physical power. 
In fact he proved on his trial, that another person 
had at the same time performed the same ex- 
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ploits of strength, so that they evidently were tx>t 
beyond human power. But, instead of admitting 
this testimony, which was conclusive in his favor^ 
the court infamously turned it against him, declaring 
that it must have been the devil in human shape, 
and Mather has so reported it in his account of 
the trial. Calef informs us, that, when Burroughs 
was led to execution^ he conducted himself in sudi 
a noble manner, and prayed so fervently, as to 
melt the bystanders with admiring compasaon ; 
but Mather, movbg about among the crowd, as- 
sured them that it was the devil who enabled him 
to do this, in order to deceive them; and thus 
encouraged, they exulted in his fate, and after- 
wards treated his corpse with a brutality unex- 
ampled in a Christian land. 

If Calef had been a man of doubtful character, 
or strongly prejudiced against the clergy, it would 
weigh in favor of those whom he accused. But 
nothing of the kind is charged against him* 
Hutchinson, who was neariy connected with the 
Mather &mily, speaks of Calef as a man of fair 
mind, who was deliberate in his statements and 
brought good evidence to sustain them ; and how- 
ever hardly his statements bear on Cotton Mather, 
they cannot be rejected without doing him great 
and manifest injustice. 

In a pamphlet, which purports to have been 
published by some ttf Cotton Mather's society fai 
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defence of their pastor agamst Calef 's charges, 
these accusations are commentedupon with no little 
asperity, finom an idea, which was no doubt correct, 
that his attack was directed against the whole 
magistracy and clergy of the State. They say, that, 
when he arraigns those honorable persons as guilty 
of shedding innocent blood, it is strange, that the 
fear of God, if he ever had any, should not have 
reminded him of the text, ^' Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people." As to the clergy, 
he says, they upheld the delusion so long as they 
were themselves in no danger; but, when they 
could no longer defend their ground, not one of 
them was fi)und conscientious and candid eqough 
to enlighten the public mmd upon the subject. 

To this, the defenders reply, by quoting some 
passages from the advice of the clergy, in which 
they formally recommend caution. It seems, how- 
ever, that Calef did not confine his charges ^o one 
subject, but carried the war bto the general field 
of theology. He declared that the clergy taught 
<< that there are more Almighties than one, and 
that Satan is ahnighty, and can do what he pleases.'* 
To this they reply, not by disproving the charge, 
but by charging him with ^^ venomous and malig* 
nant purpose to bring the clergy mto ccmtempt," 
which, they say, will only return upon his own 
head ; while, so far bam alienating the people firom 
their ministers, they will be requited good " for 
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the curses of every Shimei." The sarcastic power, 
with which this pamphlet is written, raay be in- 
ferred from their merry play on Calef 's unfortu- 
oate name ; ** this calf" bemg the name by which 
he is mentioned. 

At the close of this pamphlet Cotton Mather 
appears in his own defence, beginning with a 
lamentation, that he should be called on to answa: 
a yUg book, written by one, who pretends to be 
a merchant^ when he is nothing more than a 
weaver. The only argument advanced by Calef, 
on the subject of all the remarkable providences, 
is, '^ that there is a certain weaver that won't be- 
lieve them." Therefore Mather addresses himself 
to his friends, and not to Calef, who, he says, had 
never mentioned his name without some lie about 
him. 

In reply to the charge, that be had favored the 
witchcraft delusion. Cotton Mather says, that he 
had always recommended great caution and char^ 
ity. On this he msists in the stroilgest terms* 
^' But you '11 say. How came it to pass, that so 
many people took up a different nodon of me ? 
Surely, ^atan knows. Perhaps 'twas because I 
thought it my duty always to speak of the honora 
ble judges with as much honor as I could ; a 
crime, which I am generally taxed for, and for 
which I have been fairly requited ; this made peo- 
ple, who judge at a distance, to dream that I ap- 
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proved all that was done. Perhaps also my dis* 
position to avoid extremes, as 't is said ^he that 
feareth God shall come out of them/ causeth me 
to be generally obnoxious to the violent m all par- 
ties. Or, perhaps, my great adversary always had 
people full of Robert Calef 's malignity, to serve 
him with calumnies and reproaches.'' 

One passage in it is a singular specimen of pa- 
tient and resigned devotic». He is speaking of a 
misrepresentation, which Calef had published in 
regard to a visit relatbg to the subject of witch- 
crafty which he had made to an energumen of his 
flock. ^^ I believe there is not one Christian," says 
he, " but would think of it mih indignation, that 
when ministers of the gospel faithfully and carefully 
discharge their duty in visiting the miserable in 
their flocks, little bits, and^ scraps, and shreds of 
their discourse, carried away periiaps by some idle 
eavesdroppers, should be basely tacked together 
to rendSr them contemptible; and many false- 
hoods, yea, and smutty ones too, and such as none 
but a coal fetched from hell could have suggested, 
should be added for the blackening of them. It 
were enough to procure me the respect and friend- 
ship of all men, who have the least grain of 
honesty in them, if I had it not before, to see such 
a man and such a book treat me with such brutbh 
malignity. However, I am verily persuaded, that 
the holy Lord, whose we are, and whom we serve. 
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will at seme time or otber^ make this man a Ma^' 
ger MassaUb for his deliberate wickedness. I 
will say no more of it» but leave it to those hands, 
wliich alone will do right unto us." 

It is much to be feared, however, that if justice 
should be done to him, so far as relales to his con- 
duct on thb occasion, he must appear at conmder- 
able disadvantage. His contemporaries, as has 
been suggested, were, almost all of them, moi« or 
less involved in the delusion, and of course were 
not forward to bring charge against each other* 
But in modem times, when the actoprs in this tra- 
gedy and those directly interested in them are 
passed away, as soon as the attention is turned to 
this subject, it mus^ be confessed, that the name of 
Mather appears foremost, as the . most effective 
and prominent agent in crefitmg the excitemrat, 
and pushing it on to its excesses. 

That he sincerely believed in . the reality of 
witchcraft, cannot. for a moment be doubted; but 
thb does not excuse him beyond a certain extent ; 
for his fether, though as firm a believer m such 
agency as he, did not countenance the bloody and 
revengefid proceedings of the day. Unfortvni^ely 
Cotton Madier did, much as be afterwards attempt- 
ed to disclaim it* Probably his fe^ngs and 
opinions on the subject were not wdl defined in 
his own mind; but every impartial reader sees> 
that, while he felt bound to give cautions, he gave 
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Still more encouragement to the vratk of blood, and 
never wrote one syllable^ expressing, the least re- 
gret ibr the waste q£ innocent lives, though he 
confessed that the matter had been carried too far. 
When Mr« Upham published his Lectures on 
this subject, he was called upon by a writer in tlie 
public prints, to make good his charge ogaini^ 
Ootton Mather, of having exerted himself to in* 
crease and extend the frenzy of the public mind. 
He produced in reply, an cNriginal letter from Dr. 
Matb«r to Stephen Sewall of Salem, in which be 
manifests an ei^jcessiye earnestness to prevent the 
excitement from subsiding. This was written in 
September, after the summer which had witnessed 
the executions in Salem, and contains an importu- 
nate request, that Mr. Sewall would furnish him 
with the evidence given at the trials. He urges 
this request, by reminding him of the benefit that 
may follow, and wishes him to add to it remarks 
and obswvations of his own. He tells him, that 
he must not consider himself writing to Cotton 
Mather, but to an obstinate unbe£ever in all such 
matters, and he must adopt the tone and style most 
likely to make an impression on such a man. 
^^ Imagine me as obstinate a Sudducee and wifch- 
advocate as any am<x% us ; address me as" one that 
believed nothing reascmaUe ; and wh^ you have 
so knocked me down, in a spectre so unlike me, 
you will enable me to box it about among my 
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neiglibors till it come, I know not where at last." 
It appears that he did box U. about mnong his 
neighbors f with more success than could have been 
expected, after the revukion of public feelings 
which followed the transactions in Salem* In 
1693, one Margaret Rule was seized in a remarka^ 
ble manner, which he ascribed to spectral vinta^ 
tions. He says, that she had at some previous 
time shown symptoms of religious thoughtfiilness ; 
but he does not undertake to speak with confidence 
respectmg her character, a forbearance, which im* 
plies that it was not irreproachable* She was 
assaulted by several cruel spectres, some of which 
had their faces covered, so that she could not be 
sure respecting them. They requested her to put 
down her name in a book, and, on her declinmg to 
subscribe, they tormented her in a cruel manner, 
at the command of a black man, who stood by, and 
appeared to be their master. She was thrown into 
such agonies, that Cotton Mather says, with much 
pathos, << they, that could behold the dolefol con- 
dition of that poor family without senile compas- 
sions, might have entrails indeed ; but I am sure 
they could have no true bowels in ibemJ*' 

He says, that to imagbe that all this was im- 
posture, would be an uncivil and unchristian thing. 
Indeed it is not necessary to the entire explication 
of the afiair, for he has thrown abundant light upon 
it when he assures his readers, that the young 
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woman lasted for nine days, her tormentors not 
allowing her to swallow any food all the while, 
except an occasional spoonful of rum. Whoev^ 
understands the relation between cause and effect, 
would readily believe in the witchcraft, after such 
a disclosure ; but it does not seem to occur to him, 
when he makes the statement, that the rum would 
help to account for any of the appearances as- 
cribed to spectral lositation. 

Calef thought it advisable to inquire into this 
affair, while it was in ptogcess. Accordingly he 
attended in her chamber one night, when Cotton 
Mather and his father were there. The former 
conducted the examination by leading questions, 
such as this. <^ Do there a great many witches 
sit up<m you ? " Answer ; " Yes." " The witches 
scratch, and pinch, and bite you, don't they ? '^ 
Answer, " Yes." This is a specimen of the 
whole investigation, which of course produced the 
answers desired* The questions to her attendants 
were also satis&ctorily answered. ^* What does she 
eat and drink ? " Answer, ^^ She eats nothing at all, 
but drinks rum." Soon after the clergymen with- 
drew, ^^ the afficted desired the women to be gone, 
saying, that the company of the men was not of- 
fensive to her, and having Isud hold of the hand of 
a young man, said to have been her sweetheart 
fcMmerly, who was withdrawmg, she puUed him 
again into his seat, saying he should not go to* 
night." 
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Calef's interference gave aSence to Cotton 
Mather, who complained much of his misrepresen- 
tation of the scene ; but on examining these alleg- 
ed misrepresentations^ it appears that Calef's state- 
ment is admitted to be sutetantially true. Calef 
proposed to Dr. Mather to meet with him and 
converse upon the subject; but, instead of gran^g 
the interview. Cotton Mather caused him to be 
arrested for a libel, and bound over to answer at 
the sessions. A correspondence passed between 
them, but little to the satis&ction of either party. 

One of the most remarkable documents brou^ 
forward was the testimony of several persons, 
who declared that they had seen her elevated in a 
surprisbg mapner. If their eWdence had stopped 
there, joq one, who ccm^dered the nature of her 
diet, would have heatated to believe them ; but 
they deposed, that they had seen her lifted up 
from her bed, without any exertion on her own 
part, and suspended in the air at a ccmsideraUe 
height; one account says, high enough to touch 
the garret flocur without touching any support what* 
ever. Several strong men were oU^ed to exert 
all thebr strength to puU her down. 

Calef remailcs on this testimony, ihat they should 
have stated the number of persons employed, in 
order to ascertain how many are required to over* 
come an invisible force. ^^On the whole," he 
says to Cotton Mather. " I suppose you expect I 
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should believe it ; and, if so, the only advantage 
gained is^ that that which has been so long con- 
Uoverted betwema PK)testants and Papists, whether 
miraeles are ceased, will hereby seem to be decided 
(or the ' latter." Testimony of this kind, so cx« 
plicit and so unaccountable, without taking it for 
granted that the witnesses were perjured, would 
probably have taken efieet, even with the Salem 
history fresli in the public mind, had it not been 
for the firmness of Calef. Influence was against 
him, but troth and reason were so manifestly on 
his side, that, with small pretensions <o leanring, 
he overcame the divines in argument, and dispers- 
ed the remnants of dehi^n. 

Mr. Upham has produced another letter, which, 
though the ^gnature is wanting, was evidently 
fix>m the style, and, as we ^re told, from the hand- 
writing, the work of Cotton Mather. Like the 
former, it is addressed to Mr. Sewall, and describes 
the public manlier in which he had been insulted 
in Bost(H). This was in 1707, several years after 
these events had taken place^ but while he was yet 
111 trouble fit)ra his cMJtroversy with Governor Dud- 
ley. He tells Mr. Sewall, that, one day in a book- 
seller's shop in Boston, he was rated at by a couple 
of malignant fellows, who, among other things, 
said, " His friend Mr. Noyes has cast him off; ** 
on which they set up a shout of laughter. He 
wishes Mr. Sewall to show that part of the letter 
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to Mr. NoyeS) in order to ascertain whether then 
was any truth in what they had said ; fori though 
he professed not to believe it, he thought it not 
impossible that there might be some foundatioD 
for the story. 

The truth is, that he was sospidoiis and dis* 
trustiul ; the public had accused him as the one^ 
who had done most to mislead them, and his staml« 
ing in society was suddenly changed. Frcmi being 
regarded as a man of great and venerable charac- 
ter, he was generally shunned and treated with 
aversion. Possibly this conversation was accident- 
al, and had ref(raence to some other person ; but, 
at any rate, the incident shows the state of his . 
own feeling, and betrays a consciousness that he 
had lost his formear place in the public respect 
and good-will. 

The part of his Diary, which relates to this por- 
tion of his history is st31 preserved, and throws 
stoine light upcm the subject of his own feelings 
and opinions. It is not, however, so full as could 
be desired. It seems to have been written after 
the excitement was over, when the subject was n3 
longer pleasant to him. It is written with an at- 
tempt at self-justification, which shows either that 
lie had misgivings at the time when be was mo^ 
engaged, or that the altered feelings>of those about 
him induced him to suspect and reexamine bis 
own. 
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lu the be^nning of the year 1692, he says^ that 
his heart b set upon a design of reformation to ex^ 
tend through the churches, to revive the sinking 
spirit of piety, and prevent religion fix>m declining. 
In order to produce this revival, he applied himseli 
to the neighboring clergy ; but they were iii the 
habit of waitmg for the agency of the divine spirit, 
and showed no disposition to join with him in tak-> 
ing the measures proposed. Fmding that he must 
act alone, he wrote the publication entided, " A 
BBdnight Cry J' He says, " I set myself to re- 
count the abasing circumstances of the land, and 
my soul mourned over them. I wrestled with my 
God, that he would awaken the churches to do 
some remarkable thing in returning to him." This 
language shows, that he was desirous to see some 
enthusiastic impulse given to the public mind, 
which should excite it to powerful action; and, 
wliett the panic of witchcraft came, he was doubt* 
less prepared to welcome it as an answer to his 
prayer. 

There is another memorandum on the 29th day 
of the second month, to this effect ; " This day I 
obtained help of God, that he would make use of 
Qtie as of a John, to be a herald of the Lord's 
kingdom now approaching." This e\ideiitly re- 
ferred to the case of witchcraft, smce the sentence 
oMidudes thus, " My prayers did especially insist 
upon the horrible enchantments and possessions 
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broke forth in Salem village, things of a most pro 
digious aspect ; a good issue to those things, and 
my own direction and protection thereabout, I did 
especially petition for." 

The rest of the Diary for this year b not di^d^ 
and, as has been said, is written in a singular spirit 
of self-defence. After commenting upon the man- 
ner in which, by the judgment of Heaven, evil 
spirits were permitted to torment unfortunate per- 
sons in Ssdem, he says, that many persons, of vari- 
ous characters, were accused and prosecuted upon 
the visions of the afflict;^d. 

** For my own part," he adds, " I was always 
afraid of proceeding to convict and condemn any 
person, as a confederate with afflicting demons, 
upon so feeble an evidence as a spectral represen- 
tation. Accordingly, I ever protested against it, 
both publicly and privately ; and in my letters to 
the judges, I particularly besought them, ""-that 
tiiey would by no means admit it; and when a 
considerable assembly of ministers gave in their 
advice about that matter, I not only concurred with 
them, but it was I who drew tt up. Nevertheless, 
oh the other side, I saw in most of the judges a 
most charming instance of prudence and patience, 
and I knew the exemplary prayer and anguish of 
soul wherewith they had sought the direction of 
Heaven above most other people ; whom I gene- 
rally saw enchanted into a raging, railing, scandft* 
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loos, and unreasonable disposition, as the distress 
increased npon us. For this cause, thmigh I could 
not aUouf the principles^ iluU some of the judges 
had espausedy yet I could not but speak honorably 
of their persons, on all occasions ; and my com- 
passion upon the sight of their difficulties, raised 
by my journeys to Salem, the chief seat of those 
diabcdical vexations, caused me yet more to do so. 
And merely, as far as I can learn, for this reason, 
the mad people through the country, under a fasci- 
nation on their spirits equal to that which enerj^tf- 
mens had on their bodies, reviled me as if I had 
been the doer of all the hard things that were done 
in the prosecutions of the witchcraft." 

He appears to forget, that the ^'advice," of 
which he claims the authorship, contained not only 
cautions, but a recommendation to the authorities 
to prosecute vigorously those, who were under the 
charge of witchcraft. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, that, had he spoken as doubtfully <m all oc- 
casions, as he does in making tlib registry in his 
journal, the cour^, not sustained by the clergy, 
would have suffered the matter to rest. It would 
be gratifying to see these things explained in any 
way creditable to his fame. 

There may, however, have been a reason fix his 
delicacy on this occasion, which one would have 
thought would have occurred to no one else, were 
it not for his assurance that it suggested itself s 
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to Others than to him. It se&as diat this visila- 
tion of evil spirits was> in some sort, a personal 
iiWitk upon himself, so that, as a party concerned, 
l»3 idooid not dec^tly be fiee m gimg his opinion 
to the judges. 

« I had filled my country with little books," he 
say^, ^^ in ^Veral whereof I had, widi a Variety ct 
entertaikmients, offered the hew covenant, fc^moaily 
ditiwii up, unto my neighbors, hojmig to engage 
them eternally unto the Lord by their siibscrild^ 
with heart and hand unto that covenant. Now, in 
the late horrid witichcraft, die manner of spectres 
was, to tender books uiito the afflicted people, so^ 
liciting them to subscribe a league with the devil 
therein exhibited, and so to become the servants 
of the devil for ever. Which when they tefosed, 
the spectres would proceed to woimd &em with 
scalding, burning, pinching, pricking, twis&ig, 
choking, and ia thousand preternatural vexations 
Befoie I made any such reflection myself, I heaid 
the li^flection made by others, who were inore con- 
side^te, that this assault of the evil angels upon 
the country was intended by Hell, as a parlkijdar 
defiance linto my poor tndemors to foribg the skMids 
of men unto Heaven." 

it \vould seem jihp6si^ble for creduliiy' to go 
fin^her tftah this, arid, so fer as the sincerity of his 
defusioh IS m excuse for his atteropdng t6 inSuetooe 
dlfief55 vvilfi live sniTie exdtetnent) fee fe •nffltlcid to 
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lire benefit of it all. But it seems, that his doubts 
grew upon hiift m later years ; f6r his Diary con- 
tains this passage, dated the 15th day of the second 
month, 1713 ; ^* I entreated of the Lord, that 1 
might know the meaning of timt deBceil^t from die 
bi^ible world, which, nineteen years ago, pro- 
duced> in a semion from me, $l good part of what 
IS now publi^^.'* This relates to the Salem 
witchcraft, and shows that the subject troubled 
him at times, long after th6 excitejneiit had passed 
away. 

He was very much annoyed With the letters of 
Calirf, which weie so civil and respectful in man- 
ner, that no complaint could be made of the ferm. 
The substance was so unanswerable as to be parti* 
culaily trying. In 1701, be sAyB, " I find that the 
enemies of the churches ai^ set widl an implacia- 
ble enmity against me ; and one v3e tool, namely 
R. Calf, is employed by them to go on with more 
of his fflthy scribbles, to hurt my precious oppor- 
tnmties of gtorifying the Lord Jesus Christ. I had 
need to be much in prayer to my glorious Lord, 
that he would preserve his poor servant from the 
malice of thb evil generation, and of that vile man 
particularly." It appears from this, that he con- 
sidered all his persecutions froni men or demons, 
as so many testimonies to his zealous exertions in 
the cause of religion ; a view of the subject, which 
must have brought with it peculiar consolation 
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It would be uojust to Cotton Mather to leave 
this subject without mentioimig an aet reccwded in 
his Diaiyy which shows that his thoughts some- 
times reverted to Salem, p^haps unth a toudi of 
self-upbnudingy though hedoes not caaSess iL But 
whatever his motive may have been, the citiseu 
o( that ancient town will doubtless lejoioe to i»e* 
serve the memory of his benefactioos. In the lat« 
ter part of his life, he writes ; '* There k a town 
m this country, hamely, Salem, which has many 
.poor and bad people in it, and such as are es* 
pecially scandalous for staying at home cm the 
Lord's day. I wrapped up sev^n distbct parcels 
of money, and annexed seven little books about re* 
pentance, and seven of the moniUNry letter against 
profane absence fixxn the house of God. I sent 
those things with a nameless lettec unto the mmis- 
ter of that town, and desired and empowered him 
to d'ispense the charity in his own name, hoping 
thereby the more to ingratiate his ministry with the 
people. Who can tell how far the good angeb of 
Heaven cooperate in these proceedb^?" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CJittracteristic ExtracU from hu Diary. — J9it 
VigiU. — Deseriptum of the " HagnaHa 
ChrisH Americana.*' — Bistances of his En" 
thttsiasm. -^ A remarkable Courtship. — His 
Second Marriage. 

In the Diary ibr 1696^ is an eatty dated ti 
i23d day of the second mcmthy which shows what 
kind of circumstances made most impression on 
his im&gination, and what he thought it most 
important to record* " This evening I met with 
an experience^ which it may not be unjMofita- 
Ue fi>r me to remember. I had been for about a 
fortnight vexed with an extraordinary heart-bum, 
and none of all the common medicines would re* 
more it, though for the present some of them 
would a little relieve it. At last, it grew so much 
upon me, that I was ready to ftint under it. But 
under my fainting pain, this reflection, came into 
my mind. There was this waiaag the su&nngs 
and comphunts of my Lord Jesus Christ. My 
heart was like wax melted in the midst of my 
Dowels. Hereupon, I begged of the Lord, that, 
Sir the sake of the heart-bum undergone by my 
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Savbr, I might be delivered from the other and 
lesser heart-bum wherewith I was now incommod- 
ed, immediately it was darted into my mmd, that 
I had Sir Philip Paris's plaster in my house, which 
was good for inflammations ; and laymg the plaster 
ojtt, I was cured of my malady." 

All incidents of tl^s kind were ascribed by him 
to a particular Providence, and his journal abounds 
with intimations and assurances received directly 
from Heaven. On the 22d day of the twelfth 
month, 16d9, he says, *' A terrible thing happened 
in my family ; for my daughter Katy, going into the 
cellar with a capdle, her muslh) ornament^ a^nc^i 
her shoulders took fire bom it, aiid bli^z^d up so 
as to set her h^d^gear likewise on fire. But, by 
the wonderful and mercifiil providence of God> her 
sbri^ for help was heard, and by that help the fire 
was es&tinguished* The child's life w$us preserved, 
and her head and face, though in the midst of horri- 
ble flames ; but her neck and hands were horribly 
burnt, and she W9S thrown into exquisite misery* 
My child fell btQ a fever, md her neck obliged her 
to so wry a posture of her head, th^t I was in 
grievous distress, whether she WQuld liye,. or 
whether, if she did. live, there would not be some 
visible mark of the stroke of the wrath of the X<ord 
always upon her. I cried unto the Lord in this my 
distress, and I obtained assurance fix>m Heaven, 
that the child should not only be shortly and safely 
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oured of her burning, but that God would make 
the buiDing to be the occasion of her being more 
efiectually than ever brought home to hunself." 

Not only was information thus given, but ho 
believed that interposatkms of Heaven in his be* 
half were common and manifest, paiticularly in 
what related to his public labois. He says ; <^ I 
often find, that when I preach on the angels, or 
cm any subject, such as the glory of tlie Lord 
Jesus. Christ, particularly agreeable to the angeb, 
( have a more than ordmary assistance in my 
public ministrations. My mind, and voice, and 
strength are evidently under some special agency 
from the invisible world, and a notable fervency, 
and majesty, and powerful pungency s^t off my 
discourses/' 

There are many curiws passages in his Piary, 
which show the peculiar nature of his devotions, 
and how firmly he expected, and perhaps in con- 
sequence of that expectation, Ipund, an immediate 
answer to hia prayers. In 170^» he began the 
practice of keeping yigSs, that is, of spending 
whole nights in prayer* 

'^I called unto nund/^ says he, ^^ that the primi- 
tive ChristiaiiB, in obedience to that ^mmand of 
watching untp prayer, sometimes had their vigils ; 
accordingly I i^solved, that I would make soipe 
ess^y toward a vigil. I dismissed my dear consort 
unto her repose, and, in the dead of the night, I 
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retired into my study, and there, casting myself 
prostrate on my study floor he&xe the Lord, I was 
rewarded with coinmunications fibm Heaven, that 
cannot be uttered. There. I lay for a long time, 
wrestlmg with the Lord, and I received some 
strange intimadons frcxn Heaven, about the time 
and the way of my death, and about mercies in- 
tended for my family, and several points, about 
which my mind may be too sdicitous. Lord, wJiat 
is man that thou visitest him? If those be vi^, 
I must, so fiur as the sixth commandmmit will al- 
low, have some more of them.'' 

The intimations^ which he received on this 
occasion, were so direct and satis&ctoiy, that the 
practice became a fiivorite one with him. What- 
ever service it may have done to his devotional 
feelings, it did not benefit his health or spirits; 
but he seems to have persevered in it to the last, 
notwithstanding some discouraging circumstances, 
that attended it. For example, immediately after 
this vigil, he writes; "Now,.as I haveofien ob- 
served it, so it still continues matter of observatbn 
unto me, that, when I have been admitted to 
some near and sweet and mtimate communion 
with Heaven, I must immediately encounter some 
vexation on earth ; either bodily illness, <Hr popu- 
lar clamor, or Satanic buffets immediately fol- 
lowed. I expected s(»nething on this occarion. 
Accordingly, when I was preaching on the 4^ 
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fiiUowingy one of my chimneys took fire^ and my 
own house^ with my neighbors', was endangered^ 
and a great congregation ran out of the meeting- 
house to the relief of my house, and I was thus 
inarked out for talk all over the town." 

Thus it appears, that he was so much in the 
habit of lodiing for c(»isequences of a certab kbd, 
that the most trifling accidents were ascribed to 
special agency, and, if necessary, exalted into 
crosses and trials. It was an instance of rare 
moderation on the part or Satan, one woukf say, 
to satisfy his revenge by setting fire to a chinmey ; 
and there are few of the ills, which flesh is heir 
to, that may be regarded as lighter, than that of 
being the owner of a chimney, which occasioned 
such an alarm. But, as there was no other event 
near the vigil in the order of time, which could 
be ascribed to Satanic malice, this accident was 
compelled to officiate in that capacity, though it 
was hardly equal to the occasion 

In 1704, he writes ; " I am very much concern- 
ed about one thing. My little daughter, Nancy, 
has her unknown distemper still hanging about 
her. She languishes and perishes under a pain, 
which the ablest physicians in all the town con- 
fess themselves unable to cure. I cry to the 
Ix)rd about it ; yea, I have received over and 
over again a particular faith from Heaven, as I 
thought, that the child shall be recovered, and yet 
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the malady proceeds ^ven to a hopeless extremity* 
Lord, what shall I think of this thing? " 

Such was the reliance, which he placed on 
these intiiiiations, he does not say in what mami^ 
conveyed, that he is very rouch perplexed to 
know how to reconcile the child's growmg worse, 
with these promises made to him from on high. 
He speaks sometimes of sensible appearances ; at 
others, he seems to have taken his own feelings, 
as direct suggestions of Heaven, and to have relied 
upcHi them as firmly, as if they had been spoken 
by an angel's articulate voice. About a fortnight 
after, he writes ; ^^ Now again I see, that faith is 
not fancy. My little daughter, Nancy, is wonder- 
fully recovered. The Lord showed us how to 
encounter her malady. The child b got abroad 
a^n, perfectly recovered firom any sign of her 
late sickness, and her strength comfortably returns 
to her." 

He had another proof, quite acceptable to an 
author, that faith is not fancy. In 1701, he 
writes; "This day I received letters fix)m Lon- 
don. My church history is a bulky thmg, of 
about two hundred and fifty sheets. The impres 
sion will cost about six hundred pounds. The 
booksellers of London are ccid abont it. Their 
proposals ibr subscriptions axe of uncertam and 
tedk)us event. But behold what my fiiend, Mr. 
Bromfield, writes me from Londcm. * There is 
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aae Mr. Robert Hackshaw, a very serious and 
godly man, who proposes to print the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of New England, which you entrusted 
me withal. He is willing to print it at his own 
charges, and to serve you with as many books, 
[ believe, as you desire. When he proposed it to 
me, I said, Sir, God has answered Mr. Mather's 
prayers. He declared, that he did it, not with 
any expectation of gain to himself, but for the 
glory of God.'" 

I^is was the Magnalia, a chaotic collection 
of materials for a history of New England, rather 
than a history itself ; a work, which contains so 
much that is valuable, that it is read with interest 
and pleasure still, though it is deformed by some 
enormous faults, and not to be trusted as a guide 
in matters of importance.* Cotton Mather was 
generally allowed to know more particulars of the 
histoiy of New England than any other man; 
and had his other qualifications as an historian 
been proportbnate to his curiosity and indu3try, 
be might have raised a durable monument to his 
own fame. But the portion of history, which it 
embraced, was so near his own times, as to awaken 

* The work is entitled, "Maqbtalia Chbisti Aheri- 
CAivA, or the Ecclesiastical History of New EnglaDd." 
It was published in London, in the year 1702, making 
a large folio volume. It was reprinted at Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1820, in two volumes octavo. 
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his partialities and aversbns, so that in many oi 
his sketches of character, we have little more than 
a view of his own prejudices. The times, too, 
were credulous, and he even more so than the 
times. Hence the marvellous was often quite as 
welc^aie to him as the true* 

As to dates, it was not to be expected, that any 
man could despatch in^ a few years a work, which 
was large enough to be the labor of a life, without 
falling mto various errors m matters, which he 
doubtless regarded as <^ very small importance. 
Grahame calls the Magnalia the most interesting 
work, which the literature of this country has pro- 
duced, declarmg that many of the biographical 
parts of it are superior to Plutarch ; but this is 
absurd and extravagant praise; the highest pre- 
tension of the work is, that it is curious and enter- 
taining. 

The Magnalia is divided into roven books, at 
parts. The first part contains the history of New 
England, with a description of the design tcAereon, 
the manner whereitiy and the people whertby^ the 
colonies were planted. This Is followed by a set 
of portraits of the public men and divines, who 
had distingubhed themi^lves in the country. He 
then gives an account of Harvard College, which 
had not yet had the opportunity to displease him. 
From this, he proceeds to the articles of faith and 
rules of discipline, which prevailed in the churches. 
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The sixth book was tliat, in which his soul de- 
lighted^ because it recorded the inanifestatioiis of 
Divine Providence in connexion with the wonders 
of the invisiUe world. The last book contains an 
account of the disturbances, which the Hew Eng 
land colonies sufl»red from Indians, Quakers, and 
wolves in sheep's clothing, who were grouped 
tc^ether in an unheard-of association, as so many 
allies in oppostdon to the cause of God. 

This work, which it was formerly difficult to pro* 
cure, has been made so familiar in modem times, 
by a cheap edition, that it needs no particulai 
description. Every one knows its general char* 
acter, and its quaintness recommends it to those 
who read for amusement, while it is fallen into 
disrepute with those who read for mstruction. 
The, miscellaneous scraps of learning, strung to* 
gether on invisible threads of association, make 
the reader wonder at his industry, however nus* 
applied; and occasional gleams of talent assure 
him, that the author was really an able man, apart 
from his affectation. It is like an antiquarian col* 
lection, tlie value of which must not be estimated 
by its use&lness, but by the more doubtfiil stand- 
ard <^ its oddity and its age. 

How far he sometimes^ carried his peculiar en* 
thusiasm, appears irom a memorandum dated the 
23d day of the sixth month, 1702. He says, 
that when sitting in his study, he perceived a 
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straiige impression on his mind, diat God was 
willing to converse with him afteF a very fiimiliai 
manner, if he would look and wait in a pioper 
posture. It was actually siud to him, '* Go into 
your great chamber, and I will speak with yoa.^' 
He immediately went to a large apartment, the 
most retired in his house, and there threw himseif 
prostrate on the floor. "There," he says, "I 
cried unto the Lord, with humble and bitter con^ 
fessions of my own loathsomeness before him. I 
abhorred myself as worthy to be thunderstruck in 
dust and ashes.'' 

For a time he perceived nothing out cS the 
common course ; but at length d^ere came an ^x^ 
traordinary affiatm^ which dissolved him in tears, 
that ran down upon die floor. .He burst icath 
with such expressions as this \ " And now. my 
heavenly Father is going to tell me what be WJB 
do for me. My Father loves me, and will fiU me 
with his love, and wiU bring me unto everlasting 
life. My Father wSX never pen^nit any thing to 
> be&li me, but what sdiall be for his interest. 'My 
Father will make me a chosen vessel to do good 
in the world. My Father w31 yet tise me to 
glorify his church; and my importunities, my 
predous opportunities to do good, shall be after a 
special manner mcreased and multipUed. Hie 
condition of my dear consort, my Father wiO give 
me to see his wonderful favor in it. My Fathe* 
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w31 be a jfatfaer to my children too. He liVill pro- 
vide for theniy and they shall, every one, serve 
lam through eternal ages.'' This conversation 
with Heaven, he describes as leaving a heavenly, 
sweet, and gradous impression on his soul. 

This reference to the condition of his wife, was 
on account of a lingering sickness, of which, after 
much snaring, she died in the year 1702. It h 
recorded in his Diary, that, after she had been 
sick about half a jrear, he fasted and prayed on" 
her account ; and that same night, there appeared 
to her, she supposed in her sleep, a grave person 
leading a woman in the most meagre and wretched 
state. She broke hiih into prai^g God, that 
her coodirion was so nmch more tolerable, ^n 
&at woman's. The grave person then told her, 
that she had two distressing symptoms, for which 
he would point out some relief. For the intol^ 
brable pain in her breast, he told her to take the« 
warm wool from a living sheep, and lay it upon 
the part affected. For the solvation, which 
nothing had relieved, he told her to take a tank- 
ard of spring water, and dissolve in it over the fire 
a quaiitity of isinglass and mastic, of which she 
wals to drink often. She communicated this vision 
to her physician ; he advised her to try the ex- 
pi^mnenl. ' She did so for a time with singular 
rato^s; She was even able to leave her cham- 
hfer ; but her ^disorder was too deeply fixed, anH 
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in December it becmne evident, that she imxst die« 
Hb account of her death is a&cting. 

'^ The black day arrives ! I had never seen so 
black a day in all the time of my pilgrimage* 
The desire of my eyes is this day to be taken 
£rom me. Her death is lingering and painfuL 
All the forenoon of this day, she was in the pangs 
c^ death, and sensible till %he last minute or two 
before her final expiration. I cannot remember 

*the discourse that passed between us; only her 
devout soul was full of satisfaction about her going 
to a state of blessedness vrith the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ^ iar as my dbtress would permit, I 
studied to confirm her satisiacticsi and ccnasolation. 
When I saw to what a point of resignation I was 

^ called of the Lord, I resolved, with his help, to 
glorify him. So, two hours before she expired, 1 
kneded by her bedside, and lock into my hands 

ithat dear hand, the dearest b the worid, and 
solemnly and sincerely gave her up to the Lord. 
I gently put her out of my hands and laid away 
her band, resolved that I would not touch it agam. 
She afterwards told me, that she signed and 
sealed my act of resignation ; and before that 
though she had called for me continually, after it, 
she never ai^ed for me any more. She ccm- 
versed much until near two in the ' afternoon. 
The last sensible word that she spoke was to her 
weeping father ; ^ Heaven, Heaven will make 
amp'^-'- <>n. all!'" ^• 
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A passage^ which follows hard upon this, is writ- 
ten with the same solemnity, while the subject is 
Iwdicfoiis in the extreme. It shows his want of 
taste ; his mind hardly seemed to discover any dif- 
ference of magnitude and proportion between any 
two subjects, that happened to come before it. 
Portly after the death of his wife, as he was re- 
flecting upon the follies to which persons situated 
as he was are frequently led, he prayed earnestly 
that God would sooner kill him, than suiSer him to 
do any thing that would bring discredit upon the 
religion which he professed. He assures us, that, 
a few minutes after, he was taken very ill, and was 
not a little alarmed ; for, said he, ^^ I suspected that 
the Lord was going to take me at my word.'' 
The disorder did not prove fatal ; he soon recover- 
ed ; and tnen, as if perfectly unable to discover 
any thing otherwise than serious in the subject, 
says, " I perceived it was nothing but vapors." 

In the month of February, he records, that he 
was beset with ^^ a very astonishing trial." Others 
might have been disposed to smile at it, but he 
evidently considered it no subject of mirth. It 
dwelt upon hb mind, and troubled him so that his 
life became almost a burden. There was a young 
-lady, whom he describes as so remarkably accom- 
plished, that no one in America exceeded her, 
abounding in wit and sense, with a comely aspect, 
and most winning conversation, who, after writing 

VOL. VI. 18 
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to him once or twice, made him a risky and gave 
him to understand, that she had IcHig felt a deep 
interest m his ministry, and diat, since his present 
condition had given her more liberty to think of 
him, " she had become channed with my person to 
such a degree, that she could not but break in upon 
me with her most importunate, requests, Aat I 
would make her mine." She however declared, 
that the chief interest she felt in the attachment 
arose from her desire for religious improvemetit ; 
for, if she were once connected with him, she did 
not doubt that her salvation would be secured. 

To a proposal so direct and flattering, it was not 
easy to make any other than a grateful reply. It 
was not altogether to his taste, but he could not 
say so to her. AD at once, a way of escape 
seemed to be oflfered ; and, nothing doubting that 
it would answer the purpose, he told her of his 
austere manner of life, and the_ frequent fasts and 
vigils, which his wife was expected to share. But, 
mstead of being daunted by this communication, 
she told him that this was the very thing of all 
others, which she desired; for she had already 
weighed all those discouragements, but was prepar- 
ed with faith and fortitude to encounter them all- 

" Then," he says, " I was in a great strait how 
to treat so polite a gentlewoman, thus applying her- 
self unto me. I plainly told her I feared whether 
ber propo?ra! would not meet with unsurmouDitable 
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objections from those, who had an interest in dis- 
posing o( me. However I desired that there might 
be time taken to see what would be the wisest 
and fittest resolution. In the mean time, if I could 
not make her my own, I should be glad to be any 
way instrumental in making her the Lord's." 

Having secured this reprieve, he seemed to 
breathe fireely, though he was utterly unable to 
discover any way of escape lh>m this affectionate 
persecution. 

This matter appears for some time to have op- 
pressed his very soul, and the manner in which he 
treats it is too characteristic to be passed by. After 
a time, the Diary proceeds ; . ^^ My sore distresses 
and temptations I this day carried before the Lord. 
The chief of tiiem lies in this. The most accom 
plished gentlewoman, mentioned, though not by 
name, in the close of the former year, one whom 
everybody sees with admiraticm, confessed to be, 
for her charmmg accomplishments, an incompara- 
ble person, addresi^g me to make her mine, and 
profesang a disposition unto the most holy flights 
of reli^on to lie at the bottom of her addresses, 1 
am in the greatest strait ima^able what course to 
steer. Nature itself causes in me a mighty ten- 
derness towards a person so amiable Breeding 
requires me to treat her with honor and respect, 
and very much of deference ; but religion, above 
all, obliges me, instead of a rash rejecting of her 
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c(MiTersatioii» to contrive rather how I may imitate 
the goodness of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the dM- 
ing with such as are upon a conversion to him." 
No contrivance could arrange the matter to his 
mind ; for agam he says, ^^ As for my special, soul* 
harassing afiair, I did, some days ago, under my 
hand, beg, as for my life, that it might be desisted 
from, and that I might not be kiUed by hearing any 
more about it.'^ But even his written sdicitatioDS 
produced no effect, so desirous was she to secure 
the wd£ire of her souL 

To add to his trouble, his relations, suspecting 
scHne attachment to exist between him and the 
lady, treated him as if the engagement was already 
fcarmed. So intolerable was their upbnudmg, that 
he says, ^^ My grievous distresses, occasioned espe- 
cially by the late addresses made unto me by the 
person formerly mentioned, cause me to fall down 
before the Lord with prayers and tears contmaally* 
And because my heart is sore pained within me, 
what shall I do, or what shall be the issue of this 
distressmg affidr ? " 

Some light began to be thrown upon this suIh 
jeet) but, though recorded by hb hand, it does not 
appear to have explamed any thbg to him. He 
goes cm with tibe registry, with the same blending 
of simplicity and self-applause. 

'' First month, 6th day, 1703. That young 
gentlewoman, of so fine accomplishments, that there 
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is none m this land comparable to her, who has, 
with such repeated importuDity pressed my re* 
spects unto her, that I have had mucli ado to keep 
clear of great inconveniences, hath, by the disad- 
vantage of the company which ccmimonly resorted 
to her father's house, got but a bad name among 
the generality of people. There appears no pos* 
sibility of her speedy recovery from it, be her car- 
riage never so virtuous..^ By an unhappy coinci- 
dence of some circumstances, there is a noise, and 
a mighty noise it is, made about the town, that I 
am engaged in a courtship to that young gentle- 
woman ; and, though I am so very prudent, and 
have aimed so much at a conformity with our Lord 
Jesus Christ, yet it is not easy prudently to confute 
the rumor.'' Upon this he gathered all his 
energies for a (tecisive Uow. ^^The design of 
Satan to entangle me in a match, that might have 
proved ruinous to my family or my ministry, is 
deferred by my resolution totaUy to reject the ad- 
dresses of the young gentlewoman. I struck the 
knife into the heart of my sacrifice, by a letter unto 
her mother." 

la this curious history it appears, that, while he 
had no particular regard for the lady, he was not 
insensible to her professed admiration for him. He 
does not perceive, that, while he delays, he is 
givbg ^icouragement to her, and affi>rding a sub^ 

Bb 
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ject of remark to others. Nor does be seem to 
suspect, frcxn first to last, that her zeal for the in- 
terest of her soul may have been counterfeited, as 
a pretext for approaching him. The course of 
conduct, which he praised in himself as so wise 
and prudent, was so extremely unguarded, that he 
was fortunate indeed, not to have been uncon- 
sdously entangled in an engagement ijx>m which 
there was no/escaping. 

Though the decided stand, which he had taken 
m self-defence, released him fitHn the lady's ad- 
dresses, it does not seem to have restored peace to 
bis soul. A fortnight after he writes ; ^' Was ever 
man more tempted than the miserable Mather? 
Should I. tell m how many foiins die devil has as- 
saulted me, and with what subtlety and energy his 
assaults have been carried on, it would strike my 
fi'iends with horror. Sometimes temptations to vice, 
to blasphemy and atheism, and the abandonment 
of all religion as a mere delusion, and sometimes to 
self-destruction itself; diese, even these, do follow 
thee, O iniserable Mather, with astonishing fury. 
But I fall down into the dust on my study floor, 
with tears, before the Lord; and then they quiddy 
vanish, and it is fair weather again. Lord, what 
wHt thou do with me}" 

In one respect he was more fortunate than could 
have been expected ; for, as he has mtimated, the 
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attachment was made a subject of common con 
versatioDy and was carried about in a form not flat 
tering or favorable to him. After complaining bit- 
terly of the manner in which he is misrepresented, 
he says; << Crod strangely app^ars lor me in thb 
point also, by disposing the young gentlewomani 
with her mother, to fiunish me with their asser- 
tions that I have never done any unworthy thing. 
Yea, they have proceeded so &x beyond all 
bounds m my vindication, as to say, that, they 

verily look on Mr. M ^r to be as great a saint 

as any upon earth. Nevertheless, the devii owes 
me a spite, and he inspires his poopl^ in this 
town to whisper impertinent stories." 

The perplexity, mto which he was thrown, had 
a strong effect upon his ill-regulated mind ; and his 
friends, apprehensive of the consequeoojBS, ur^ed 
him to marry again. Seeing how much his family 
of young children suffered for the want of a mother, 
^ he looked to Heaven to heal the bi'each, that had 
oeen made in his household." Samuel Mather, 
who says very litde of the first wife, is imxe dif 
fuse OQ the subject of the second, who had the 
honor of being his mother. His Other's petitions, 
he says, " were abundantly answered. God show- 
ed him a gentlewoman, a near neighbor, whose 
character I g^ve, as I had it from those who inti- 
mately knew her. She w^s one of finished piety 
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and probity, and of unspotted repatation ; <»ie of 
good sense, and blessed with a complete discretioo 
in ordering a household; one of singuter good 
humor, and incomparable sweetness of itemper^ 
one with a rery handsome and engaging counte- 
nance, and honorably descended and related. 
^ was Mrs. Elizabeth Hubbard ; she had been a 
widow four years, when Dr. Mather married her, 
which was August 18th, 1703. He rejcnced in 
faer, as having found great spoil." 

From this time, not however/on account of this 
connexion, his conditkm began to change. The 
decline of that respect and consideration, with 
which he had been regankd, began to make itself 
felt. He was at open enmity with the government, 
and was not sustained, as the uitagomsts of rulmg 
powers are apt to be, by the sympathy and afiec^ 
tion of the people, l^ey, having learned to 
charge him with the guilt of misteading them on 
former occasions, weie no longer disposed to follow 
his guidance, nor even to treat him with common 
respect and regard. This was suffidendy irritat- 
ing to one like him, who had been accustomed 
to live on applause, and was almost famished with- 
out it. 

When to this was added the evil of an unprom- 
ising household of children, some of whom, tfaoogfa 
qualified by mpir& to J)e his glory, were fitted to 
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oe his sorrow and shame, it is easy to see how 
dreary and depressing his closing years must have 
been. Even his piety, which, though strangely 
expressed, was no doubt sincere, depended so 
much OD eiridences and manifestations, that it was 
more likely to see, in these changes, signs of the 
displeasure, than of the . trials and chastening, of 
the Most High. 
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CHAPTER V. 

♦ 

Oovemor Dudley* — Disappointment of CoUon 
Mather at not being chosen Prendewt ofHair^ 
Hard Colkge. — His extraordinary Letter to 
Governor Dudley. — His Belief in the special 
Interpositions of Pfomdenee. — Elected a Fel' 
low of the Royal Society. — Received the 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity. — His Do^ 
mestic Afflictions. 

In 1702, Joseph Dudley was app(»nted govern- 
or of Massachusetts. He was strongly attached to 
New England, though be was not disposed to 
favor popular claims. When Andros was govem(»r, 
he held the offices of chief justice and president oi 
the council, and was severely handled at the time 
of Andres's fall. He was then appointed chief 
justice of New York ; but he could not rest, till 
he obtained some commission in Massachusetts, 
which was the object of his desire and amUtion, 
and was pursued, as was generally thought, with 
too little regard to the means employed.^ He was 
long engaged in soliciting the appointment, and did 
not receive it till 1702, when he had the address 
to procure a letter from Cotton Mather m his fiivor, 
which, being exhibited in England, removed the 
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objections of the Kmg, and was supposed to be the 
cause of his appointment to the chair. 

He found, on his arrival, that he had a difficuh 
part to act. On the oifb hand he was to secure 
the prerogative of the crown, and on the othei 
he desired the. favor of the people. This occasion- 
ed a conflict of purpose and action ; but, finding it 
impossible to please both sides, he resolved to 
keep on good terms with the fountain of honor and 
power. In order to do this, he was obliged to as- 
sert Us own prerogative in the first place ; and, 
whereas Sir WiUiam Phips had been under the 

. influence of some of the leading clergy, and Lord 
Bellamont's popularity saved him fix)m the neces- 
sity of taking such decided ground, Governor Dud- 
ley was compelled to enter upon a course of claims 
and conduct, which were new to the people. 

The first step was to release himself firom the 
clergy, whom he treated with respect, while he 
steadily refused to consult them. This was not 
pleasant to the Mathers, who conceived them- 
sdves entitled to consideration, the father fixigaa his 
public, the son from his personal services, and who 
were not prepared for the sudden change from un- 
bounded respect and confidence to aUenation and 

. disregard. 

The early years of his admimstration were^full 
of trouble, ariinng partly from the unprosperous 
state of the country, and partly firom his collisioD 
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with the representatives of the people, who stead* 
ily opposed him in all his public designs. - A 
letter written by his son, Paul Dudley, the 
attorney-general, was transmitted from fk^land, 
in which he remarked, ** The gov^nment and ral* 
lege are disposed of here in chimney-comeis and 
private meetings, as con6dently as can be. This 
country will never be wcnrth livmg in finr lawyers 
and gentlemen, till the charter is tak^n away* 
My father and I sometimes talk of the Queen's 
estaUishing a court of chancery in this country.'' 
This letter, taken in connexion with the governor's 
course of conduct, made him so unpopular, that 
many attempts were made to rmnove him, but 
without success. 

One circumstance, which was diligently used to 
his disadvantage, gave his enemies the Oppoituni^ 
to charge him with treasonable commumcation with 
the French, with whom the Ekiglish were then at 
war. A person, who was sent to Nova Scotia to 
negotiate an exchange of priscmers, returned with 
a very small number, and was immediately charg- 
ed with having spent his time in trading with the 
enemy^ and supplying them with military stcures, 
instead of attending to the business of hb misaoo. 
Some merchants of note were also accused, wi6 
broygfat to trial mth him, and all were found guilty. 

At the same tkne a memorial to the Queen, 
signed by Nathaniel Higginson and several oUien, 
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some in Boston and others in London, charged 
tSovemor Dudley with participating in the guilt of 
these transactions. The Council and House of 
Representatives at once passed votes declaring their 
persuasion, that the charges were false ; but, such 
was his unpopularity, that it was with the utmost 
difBculty he was able to mamtain his ground. 

In 1707, at the death of Samuel Willard, Pres- 
ident ot Harvard College, if learning alone had 
been a sufficient qualification, Cotton Mather would 
have been selected to fill the vacancy ; and he was 
so confident of receiving the appointment, that he 
observed days of fasting, after his usual manner, to 
solicit the divine direction. But Governor Dudley 
prevailed on Judge Leverett, who was one of his 
Council, and in every respect fitted for the trust, to 
accept the office, which he filled with usefukiess 
and honor for many years. This appointment was 
a signal to the Mathers, that their influence was 
at an end, and they made no secret of their dis- 
pleasure. While President Leverett was in the 
chair, they seldom, if ever, attended the meetings 
of the Overseers. Cotton Mather was not honored 
with a place in the Corporation ; while he was 
compelled to see Dr. Coknan and Mr. Brattle, 
men with i;diom he was nc^ on firiendly terms, 
members of that board, and holding the concerns 
of the institution in their own control. 

Though many, who admired the attainments of 
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Cotton Mather, were disappointed at his not re- 
ceiving the charge of the College, the general 
sentiment approved the conduct of Governor 
Dudley in passing him hy ; not fix)m any dispo- 
sition to underj^te him, hut from a conviction, 
apparetitly well-founded, that in judgment, pru- 
dence, and practical ability, he was mferior to 
others, who were not to be compared with him 
for learning. In fact the public feeling, in the 
latter part of Dudley's administration, took a turn 
in his favor. His ability, patriotism, and en- 
gaging manners made friends of many, who had 
been strongly opposed to him in politics, and he 
was generally admitted to hold a high place among 
the usefol and eminent men of the country; 

A passage found in Cotton Mather's Diary, 
dated June 16th, 1702, shows what kind of lan- 
guage he thought himself authorized to hold to 
the governor, and how much he was exasperated 
to find his counsels disregarded. 

"I received a visit from Governor Dudley. 
Among other things that I said to him, I used 
these words ; * Sir, you arrive to the government 
of a people, that have their various and divided 
apprehensions about many things, and particularly 
about your own government over them. I am 
humbly of opinion, that it will be your wisdom to 
carry an indifferent hand to all parties, if I may use 
so coarse a word as parties, and to give occasion 
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lo none to say, that any have monopolized you, or 
that you took your measures from them alone. I 
will explain myself with the freedom and the justice, 
though not perhaps with the prudence, which you 
would expect from me. I will do no otherwise than 
I would be done to. I should be content, I would 
approve and commend it, if any one should say to 
your Excellency, By no means let any people 
have cause to say, that you take all your meas- 
ures from the two Mr. Mathers. By the same rule 
I may say without ofence. By no means let any 
people say, that you go by no measures in your 
conduct but Mr. B)rfield's and Mr. Leverett's. 
This I speak, not fix)m toy personal prejudice 
against the gentlemen ; but from a due considera- 
tion of the disposition of the people, and as a ser- 
vice to your Excellency.' The wretch went unto 
those men, and told them that I had advised him 
to be no ways advised by them; and inflamed 
them into an implacable rage against me." 

Whatever degree of prudence the govertior 
expected from Cotton Mather's reputation for that 
virtue, it cannot be regarded as surprising, that he 
should have taken this choice speech as a wammg 
against Leverett and Byfield, nor that he should 
have felt as if there was something too assummg 
in such dictation from such a quarter. He prooa- 
bly did not put himself often in the way of so free 
a counsellor; and the alienation, combined with 
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Other causeSy created so much discontent in Col« 
ton Mather^ that, in 1707, he addressed a lettCT* 
to Governor Dudley, which seems intended £x 
no other purpose, than to express his own dis- 
pleasure. 

He begins this long and singular produc^bn by 
tellmg the governor^ that he feels it to be his duty 
to give him some words of fidtbful advice ; and 
this is what he proposes to do. Having heard 
that the governor had done him injuries, lus pur- 
pose is to return good for evil. He assures his 
Excellency, that a letter from himself, read to King 
William, had been the means of placing him in 
the chsur of state ; and, if he never received any 
thanks for it, he had at least received all that he 
expected. 

He would have Grovemor Dudley call to mind 
what he had said to him in former dajrs. The 
whole country knew his efforts to lead the chief 
magistrate to a right discharge of duty. But it 
was all in vain. Had it been otherwise, he never 
would have known the meaning of a ^^ troubled 
sea." But now it is evident, that the Lord has a 
controversy with liim ; and the best office of love, 
that can be done, is to show him wherein big ways 
have displeased the Lord. 

This office of love Cotton Mather performs in 
a very hearty manner, and without the least mani- 
fest rehictance. He tells his Excellency, that the 
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chief difficulty he has to contend with is covetous- 
ness, the thmg which a ruler should hold in most 
aversion. When a man makes his government 
an engine to enrich himself, and does many hase 
and dishonorable things for the sake of gain, it 
excludes him from the kingdom of Heaven,''and 
sometunes from his worldly station. It was known, 
that he once said to Sir William Phips, that the 
office might be made worth twelve hundred a 
year ; to which Phips replied, that it could not be 
done by an honest man ; but now it appears how 
the thing is done. 

He also tells the governor, that, to his own 
knowledge, he has been gttilty of bribery and 
corruption. Besides, the infamous things' done by 
his son reflect dishonor on him, because it is 
known, that they are intimately associated in all 
that they do. The Pagans themselves condemned 
such proceedings, but Christians in high office 
are seen practising what they condemned as the 
worst of crimes. This is pernicious to the Queen's 
government, but far more so to the ^man who is 
guilty, because there is one requisite of saving 
repentance, with which he can never bring him- 
self to comply, and that is, restitution. 

He then goes on to charge the government with 
having carried on an unlawful trade with the 
enemies of his country. The circumstances are 
known, but it is feared, that, when an investiga- 
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tion takes place, the disgrace w31 be greater thaa 
it is DOW. The attempt to cover the transaction by 
a farced vote of the Council will not shidd him. He 
then charges the governor with having libelled the 
people of New England in hb official despatches 
to England. He also reooui:^ the military enter* 
prises c^ the existing adxontfstratioB ; Church, sent 
against Port Rcyal, but secretly &rbidden to take 
it, and the forces retreating firom it as if -Uiey w«« 
afraid of its being surrendered. These proceed- 
ings, to say nothing of the expense, bring a shame 
on the country, that will not soon be jfbrgottcas. 

He telk the governor, that, m «dl civil affidrs, 
he is irregdar, impatient, and not the least reii* 
ane9 can be placed apbn his wc»d. Sometimes 
he asserts a thing with gr^at vehemence, and soon 
after, if any bdirect purpose is to be answered^ 
he asserts the contrary with equal deciskm. The 
Council are not allowed to deliberate; they ara 
hurried, foiK^d, and driven; and when they are 
thus pushed into unjust measufes, the govinmmr 
says they. are whdly owing to the CouncU. A 
day is sometimes appointed fi>r the electicm cf 
Justuses ; it is often privately altered, and an ear-^^ 
lier one appointed, when none are present but 
those whose company is desired. 

These things bemg so, it must needs be, thai 
the governor is under the divine diq>Ieasttre* 
Thefe is a judgment to come, when be will be 
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required to auswer for the iBimner 'm whicb his' 
duties ivere performed. Considerbg his age and 
healthy his Exce&ency ought to lose no tbne in 
thinking seriously on this subjecty and applying 
for the divine inercy. 

Finally, Cotton Mather dedares, that no usage 
shall ever induce him to lay aside the feelings d* 
love and kindness^ which be thinks it his duty to 
naaintain with all mankind. He has often been 
silent, when he felt strongly tempted to speak ; 
be has been neglected and treated with contempt 
and aversion ; those who visited bim have been 
insulted, though that act of attention was all their 
sin ; even those who live in the same port of tbe 
town have been proscribed fcxe that and no other 
transgressicffiL ; but he cherishes no resentment ; 
he forgets and forgives all kijuiies, and prays that 
tbe governor may have an old age fiiU of good 
iruits and a blessing in bodi worlds* 

Such was the tenor of this courteous communi- 
catbn, winch had evidently been prepared for, 
by a long series of mortifications ; not probably 
intended on the governor's part, but still felt and 
resented as if each one was aimed at the heart. 

This letter was accompanied with another of 
the same date, also addressed to the governor, by 
Increase Mather, and written in the same tone 
with thai of his son. The governor answered 
both at onf».€, saying that be was not so destitute 
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of the Christian temper, as not to be willmg to 
receive admonitions and reproofs addressed to him 
in a proper spirit, but such as theirs did not 
answer to that description. Their address, he 
says, would have been insolent, if addressed to 
the humblest man, and, when directed to the chief 
magistrate of the State, was quite insufferable. 
He thought, that, when admonitions were given, 
the facts charged should be matters of proof, not 
mere suspicion ; that the reproof should be ad- 
ministered with meekness, not contempt-; and 
given, moreover, when the adviser .b in a good 
temper, and not influenced by prejudice, wrath, 

and ill-will. 

« 

As to their charges, they have been very cred- 
ulous, if they believed them ; but, if they were all 
true, their spirit and manner would be quite as 
unjustifiable. He does, not answer their accusa- 
tions, which would take more time than he has 
to spare; he exhorts them not to disturb the 
peace of the province by their seditious harangues, 
but to suffer the other clergymen, men in every 
respect as good as they, to have a share in the 
government of the College. . This seems to have 
been the chief difficulty ; for the governor says to 
them, that either that institution must be disposed 
of according to their opinion, and agidnst that of 
all the rest of the clergy, or the chief mag^trate ^ 
must be torn in pieces 
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Cotton Mather does not say a word in relation 
to the College, but his father speaks of the Col- 
lege charter, which he says might have been 
confirmed by the royal govemi|pent, if Governor 
Dudley had done his duty. 

The breach between the governor and Cotton 
Mather was never healed; and the latter appre- 
hended, that the man in office would make him 
feel the effects of his displeasure. In 1709, there 
are several allusions to the governor in his Diary. 
On one occasion, when speaking of a 4jiy of fast- 
ing and prayer, he says, that he supplicated^ that 
he might be saved from the malice of the governor 
and council, who suspected him to have been the 
author of a work lately arrived from England, in 
which their criminal mismanagement was exposed 
to public censure. Again he says, "The other 
mmisters of the town are this day ibasting with 
otir wicked governor. I have, by my provoking 
plainness and freedom, in telling this Ahab of liis 
wickedness^ procured myself to be left out of his 
invitations. I rejoiced in my liberty fix)m the 
temptations, wherewith they were encmnbered. 
I set apart the day for fasting with prayer, and 
the special intention of the day was to obtain de* 
liverance and protection from my enemies. I 
mentioned their names unto the Lord, who has 
promised to be my shield. I sang agreeable 
psalms, and. left ray cause with the Lord." 
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Nothing could exceed his confidence in the 
immediate efficacy of such prayer for temporal 
blessings. In the same year, he remarks that he 
had taken a violent cold, fiiom exposure in bad 
weather, and was threatened with a fever. Instead 
of resorting to the usual remedies, he says, <^ I 
set apart the day for fasting and prayer with 
abundant alms. I sang the beginning of the 
"forty-first psalm, and my malady vanished beyond 
expectation." The consequences of neglecting 
to pray were equally direct. He records, that^ 
about the same time, bis son Nathaniel, ^n infant, 
was »ck, and - he neglected to pray for him as 
fervently as he ought. The consequence was, 
that the child died, and the fiither reproached 
himself, as if he was persuaded that its life might 
have been easily saved, if he had attended to his 
duty. 

Thwe was no case whatever, to which tbis 
Und of supplication did not apply. In the same 
year he takes notice of an incident, which he calls 
a very particular effect of prayer. 

*^ TTiough I am furnished with a very great 
Hbrary," said he, " yet, seeing a library of a late 
minister in the town was to be sold, and a certain 
collection of books therein, which had in it, may 
be, above six hundred single sermons, I could not 
forbear wishing to be made able to compass such a 
treasure. I could not forbear mentioning my 
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wialies in my prayers, before the Lord, that, in 
case it might be of service to his interests, he 
would enable me, in his good Providence, to pur- 
chase the treasure now before me. But I left the 
matter before him with the profoundest resignadon, 
willing to be without every thing, which he should 
not order for me. Behold \ a gentleman, who a 
year ago treated me very ill, (but I cheerfully for- 
gave him,) carried me home to dine with him, and, 
upon an accidental mention of the library afore* 
said, compelled me to accept of him a sum of 
money, which enabled me to come at what I had 
been desirous <rf.*' 

He could not have had nieans of his own to 
spare for such a purpose ; for, at the same time, he 
records, that, owing to the largeness of his fiunily, 
he was in such wants and straits, that he was, liter^ 
ally speakmg, in rags, and his children were no 
better arrayed. 

This special interposition, as he deemed it, some- 
times gave him light upon the subject of political 
movements, which agitated the country. As New 
England was deeply interested in the national 
quarrels with France, and compelled more than 
once to fight the battles of Great Britain^ the peo- 
ple here naturally watched the procee<fihgs of the 
two nations with an anxious interest, which was in- 
creased by the difficulty and delay of sending in- 
telligence across the sea. 
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He says, m 1703, ''The 24th day, second 
month, was a fast, m which I enjoyed considerable 
assistance. In my sennon, I let fall these words. 
' I have much reason to suspect that a wac is 
breaking out in Europe. In the late peace of Rys- 
wick, the wind came not about the right way. 
There must be another storm and war, before all 
clearness. If it should be so, there is reason to 
suspect that the French oppressor, who wants noth- 
ing but New England to render him the master of 
aU America, and has been under provocation 
enough to fall foul upon us, may, before we do so 
much as hear of a war proclaimed, swallow us up.' 
Three days after this, arrived very surprising intel- 
ligence indeed, which represented unto us all 
Europe in a new flame, and the union between 
France and Spain. The nations are in a most 
prodigious convulsion. Great Britain, particularly, 
is in extreme hazard and ferment, and the planta- 
tions are in a very hazardous condition.'' 

He never was able to contemplate foreign or 
domestic pohtics with any satisfaction, till the ac- 
cession of Governor Shute. Whether his partial- 
ity for him was personal or political, does not ap- 
pear, but his registry in 1717 affords a strong 
contrast to his memorials of the days of Governor 
Dudley. He writes, " Our excellent governor, 
who has delivered the country from a flood o/ cor- 
ruptions, which was introduced by selling places, 
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is to be encouraged ; and a course must be taken^ 
that he may be vmdicated from the aspersions of 
a cursed crew in this place, who traduce him as 
guilty of that iniquity." 

But his notice of the College at the same time is 
written in a different tone. ^' JiiZy dd. This day, 
being the Commencement as they call it, a time of 
much resort into Cambridge, and sorrily enough 
thrown away, I chose to remain at home, and I set 
apart a good part of it unto prayer, that the College, 
which is on many accounts in a very neglected 
and unhappy ccxidition, and has been betrayed by 
vile practices, may be restored unto better circum* 
stances, and be such a nursery of piety, industry, 
and all erudition, as that the churches may see 
therem the compassion of the Lord Jesus unto 
them." It will be seen hereafter, that the College 
never rose in his esteem. At the time when he 
wrote these words, it was supposed by all others 
to have an uncomnion measure of peace and pros- 
perity within its walls. 

The year 1713 brought an unusual variety of 
incidents to him and to his family, some of them 
welcome, others severely trying.' Among the lat- 
ter xlass may be set down the circumstance, that a 
new church was formed, or, as he expresses it, 
swarmed from his own ; a movement which became 
necessary from, the crowded state of the house, 
hut which appears to have been very unpleasant to 
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him. Possibly he was vexed, t\mt any were wil- 
ling to leave him ; or it may have been^ that some 
of those, who separated, were the most valuable 
members of his society. He makes constant ref- 
erence to thi» matter in bis Diary, dlt tbe aixange- 
ments are entirely completed, and praises himself 
repeatedly for Ae judicious, coQciliatiDg, and ex* 
cellent course, which be was enabled to pursue. 

This praise, however, was not awai?ded him by 
all concerned. Thej« is an interestbg journal of 
Mr. Barnard of Marbl^iead, which it b understood 
will soon be pub&shed, in whieh he ^ves a full bx> 
count of the proceedmgs of Cotton Mather and 
bis father. Mr. Barnard says, that the new house 
was mtended for himself; but that Cotton Mather 
addressed the members of tbe society privately, 
and used all Idnds of maeUnalioBs to induce tbmn 
to pass over him, and to select another^ In this 
attempt he succeeded ; but^ aocorcBng to Mr. 
Barnard, many men of intuence severely con- 
demned his conduct on the occasion. Nor d^ k 
pass without its retribution; for> afterwards, the 
clergyman, for whom the Mathers had interested 
themselves, proved eontiunacious, and gave them 
cause to regret his election. Then they lamented 
their intrigue when too late, and wished that they 
could get rid of him, and have Mr. Barnard in 
his stead. It is not safe to rely wholly on * the 
statements of the most respectable witnesses, in 
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cases where they are personally coDcemed. Cot- 
ton Mather does not speak of Mr. Barnard ]A his 
Diary, and probably did not think himself presum- 
big, when he gave his sentiments freely to those, 
who were at the time a portion of his own people. 

In the righth month he recordi?, that he re- 
ceived letters from the Secretary of the Royal 
Society, who told him that his Curiosa Americana 
had been read before that body ; and, so well satis- 
fied were they with it, that they presented to him, 
in acknowledgment, the thanks of the Society. 
They also signified their wish and btention to 
admit him a member of the Society ; and he was 
assured, that at their next lawful meeting he 
should be regularly admitted. This, says the 
Diary, " is a marvellous favor of Heaven to me ; 
a most surprising favor." 

There were many in New England, who, acr 
cording to his son, ^' were so foolish and impudent 
as to doubt, nay, to deny his right to that title.*^ 
They gave as a reason, that his name was not 
included among the published members of the 
Royal Society. His son explains it by saying, 
that, though any of his Majesty*s subjects, in any 
of his dominions, might be members of that So- 
ciety, they could not have their names on the list, 
if they were absent. Foreigners were exempted 
fix)m this necessity ; but it was not accorded to 
English, or Americans, without their passing 
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throagh the ceremony of a formal admission. 
He •also says, that, whenever his father received 
letters from members of that Society, they always 
gave him his title as one of their number. The 
subject seems to be decided by the Secretary's 
words ; >^ As for your being chosen a member of 
the Royal Society, that has been done, both by 
the Council and body of that Society ; only the 
ceremony of admission is wanting ; which, you 
being beyond the sea, cannot be performed." 

He also received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University of Glasgow, accom* 
panied with letters, which expressed to him the 
high respect in which he was held in Great 
Britain. His son establishes his right to this 
honor, by quoting from the oration of the renown- 
ed Zanchy, who said, "Who can reject whom 
Grod hath promoted.? Who can deny the title 
of doctor to him, whom God has endowed with 
such excellent gifts as are worthy of a doctor 
indeed?" The same, he says, "may be said 
concerning Mr, Mather. When he was worthy 
of the doctorate, why should he not have it ? " 

He does not seem to have been insensible to 
these distinctions. It is said, that some of his 
friends advised him to wear his signet ring, as a 
token and assertion of his being a doctor of divbi- 
ty ; not out of any vanity of ornament, but out 
of obedience to the fifth commandment. This 
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commandment was never before thought broad 
enough to cover such a case^ but it was sufficient 
to weigh with him. " The Doctor therefore 
would wear this ring ; and made this action, so 
seemingly inconsiderable, a great engine of re- 
ligion." "The emblem on the Doctor's signet 
is a tree, with Psalm i. 3, written under it, and 
about it, Ghucwi rigaviU The cast of his eye 
upon this, constantly provoked him to pray, * O 
God make me a very fruitful tree, and help me to 
bring forth seasonable fruit continually.' '' 

A notice taken in his Diary of a contemplated 
journey to Ipswich, while it shows, that in his day 
a ride of that distance Was a serious affiur, mani- 
fests the sorrow, with which the vanity of others 
scmietimes filled him, and at the same time proves 
in a striking manner the absence of it irom his 
own breast. 

^' I have some thoughts concerning taking' a 
journey to Salem and Ipswich, within a week or 
two, havmg there a very great opportunity to 
glorify my Savior, and to edify his people. I 
therefore carried the whole afiair before the Lord, 
that all the circumstances of it may be ordered in 
very faithfulness; and particularly that the fond 
expectations of the people, locking in great multi- 
tudes to hear me, may not provoke the Lord any 
way to leave me to confusion, a$ a chastisement 
far their lanity. But as I observed a strange 
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coldness in my plrayers about my joumay to 
Ipswich, so there fell out something next week 
which prevented my going thither at all." 

In the course of the next mcHitby be acc(»n* 
plished thb joumey, of which he speaks as a 
citizen of Boston would now speak of a tour lo 
the Rocky Mountains. He tnmeUed unto Salem, 
and the day after unto Ipswich, {»eachii^ ki both 
[daces, and after a few days returned, rejoidng 
that '^ the Lord had ^(niled on his journey, ttid 
filled it with comfort and service." 

In this year^ 1713r> he was called to endure 
much domestic disUress. His wife was tak^s sbk 
with the Ulneas of which she cUed. He mentions 
her in the Diary, praising her for her piety, b^ 
amiable disposition, and the prudence with which 
she Gondu<^ed his affiurs. The meaades came 
into his family and seized her and her cbtldreD. 
On the 8th day of the ninth moath he writes ; 
"When I saw my consort very easy, and the 
measles appearing with favorable symptoms upor 
her, I flattered myself, that my fear was all ever 
But, this ^y, we are astonbhed at the surpr»in| 
symptoms of death upon her, a&er an exixemo 
want of rest by sleep ht divers whole days and 
nights together. To part with so desiraUe, so 
agreeable a compamon ! a dam from anch a nest 
of young ones too ! Oh, the sad cup which my 
Father hath appdnted me!" "God made her 
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willing to die. God extinguished in her the feai 
of death. God enabled her to ccnnmit herself to 
the hands of a great md good Savior ; yea, and 
to cast her orphans there too. I prayed with her 
noaay tinie», and left aothiiig oodone that I could 
find myself aUe to do for h^ consolatioii." '< On 
Monday tny ^^ar, dear, desr friend expifed. 
Wbereupcm with a^olher pffayeir m Umt melan- 
csholy chamber^ I eade^vored tbe resdgfiiatioii to. 
which I ana CalM I ciied to Heaven iog the 
grace that might be suitable to this calanitous 
occ«»on, md carried my <ffphans to the Lord. 
Oh, the prayers fer my poor childieQ ! 6b 1 the 
counsels to them, rjow called for ! " 

Eleven days after the death of bis wife, he 
imtes; *^ litde Martha died at ten of clock in the 
mcHming^" ^' I am ^aia called to the sacrifice of 
my dear, dear Jerusba. Just before she died^ 
she aaked me to pray with b^ ; which I did, with' 
a £sties9ed, but resigmng sqqI; and I gave her 
up unto the Lord. Hie mkiute that she died, 
she said she woidd go to Jesus Christ. She bad 
lain speechless for many hours. But in her last 
moments, her speech rettuued a little unto her. 
Lord [ I am oppressed 1 undeortake for mel " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Philanthropic UfidertaJcings, — He Attempts to 
Christianize the Negroes. — planner in which 
he employed his Time. — HaAits of Industry. 
* — First Introduction of Aoadation into Ameri- 
ca* — It is boldly and firmly sustained by Cotton 
Mather against a violent Opposition. — Much 
Praise due for the Part he acted. -^ Early 
and. successful Labors of Dr. Boylston in this 
Cause. — Warm Controversy on the Subject. 

It is a little remarkable, that a roan, so much 
rmgaged in his studies as Cotton Mather, should 
have t)een so constantly suggesting philanthropic 
undertakings ; and while his infirmities are re- 
membered, these bright points in his character 
ought in justice to be brotight out in bold relief. 
One of the subjects, which troubled him most, 
was the prevmling intemperance of the day. He 
wrote and published much on the subject. • Being 
himself habitually temperate, he recommended his 
own experience ta others ; and, though no g^ieral 
reform was produced by his exertions, he succeed- 
ed in awakening some to a sense of the danger to 
which the country, as well as individuak, was ex- 
posed by the alarming prevalence of the sin* He 
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records in his Diaiy ; '^ About this time a name- 
less and unknown gentleman sent me his desire, 
with what was needfiil for defraying the expense, 
that a paragraph in my TkeopoKs Americanay 
relating to the abuse and excess of mm, should 
be printed by itself, and sent unto every part of 
the country." 

One of the subjects mentioned in Cotton 
Mather's Diary is slavery, Which, even as mat- 

. ter of histCMry, is so completely forgotten in New 
England, that when he speaks of buying slaves, 
as he does more than once, he seems like an in- 
habitant of another country. He says, that, in the 
year 1706, he received a singular blessing. Some 
gentleman of his society, having heard accidentally 
that he was much in want of a good servant, had 
the generosity to purchase fcr him '< a very likely 
slave," at an expense of forty or fifty pounds. 
Re describes him as a negro df promismg aspect 
and temper, and says, that such a present was 
''a mighty smile of Heaven upon his family." 
He gave him the name of Onesimus, and resolved 

• to use his best endeavors to instnict him in usefiil 
knowledge, and all that related to the religious 
improvement of his soul. 

One act is very honorable to his philandiropy 
and kindness of heart. Perceiving that the ne- 
groes, though kindly treated, had not those advan- 
tages of instruction, which were necessary to make 

VOL VI* 20 
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them familiar with the religion which he wished 
to have them embrace, he established a school, 
m which they were taught to read. And be him- 
self bore the whole expense of it^ paying the 
instructress for her services at the close of every 
week. There are many, who point out to others 
the way of duty and benevolent exertion ; but 
this was better ; it showed that he was willing to 
make sacrifices as well as to enjoin them on 
others ; indeed, that he would sometimes impose 
on himself, what he would not ask others to do. 

But common as this traffic then was, his atten- 
tion was earnestly devoted to the subject of Chris- 
tianizing this portion of our race ; and the zeal, 
which he manifested, considering that it was not 
c^iught by sympathy, but originated in* his own 
breast, was such as did honor to his feelings. ' In 
the be^nning of June, 1706, he writes ; " I did, 
with the help of Heaven, despatch a work, which 
my heart was greatly set upon, a work which may 
prove of everlasting benefit to many of the elect 
of God, a work which is calculated for the honor 
and interest of a glorious Christ, a work which . 
will enrage the devil at such a rate, that I must , 
expect he will fall upon me with a storm of more 
than ordinary temptations. I must immediately 
he buffeted* in some singular manner by that re- 
vengeful adversary, I wrote as well*contrived an 
essay as 1 could, for the animating and facilitating 
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that work, the Christianizing of the negroes 
And my design is, not onlj to lodge one in evexy 
&mi\y in New England, that has a negro in it, 
but also to send numbers of them unto the Indies.'' 
This lookmg for consequences to follow fix>m 
every act of virtue attended him through life 
After every act of kindness, be waited for some 
sign of approbation fix>m above, and some visita- 
tion of anger fix>m below. Considering the variety 
of accidents in life, not many days could pas» 
without something, which he could ascribe to one 
source or the other. And so on this occasion. 
A trouble, which had followed him for a long 
time, becsone, as it would seem, in consequence 
of this publication, severer and more &tal than 
ever. For, immediately after, he ^cords ; ^' Among 
the many trials and humiliations, which the Holy 
One has appointed for me, not the least has been 
the affliction of having some very wirked relations* 
Especially, I have two brothers-in-l&w, who, can 
hardly be matched in New Englani^ for then 
wickedness. I have never done these creatures 
any harm in my life. I have essayed numberless 
ways to do them good ; but Satan inspires them 
even to a degree of sensible possession. A Satanic 
rage against me possesses their hearts and tongues. 
The first of these prodigies, namely, T. O., mar* 
ried my lovely sister, Hannah, a most ingenious 
and sweet-natured and good«carriaged child, and 
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that would have been a wife to make any geotle- 
man happy; but married unto a raving brute. 
The felloWj vihom they called her husband, per- 
fectly murdered her by his base and abusive way 
of treating her ; 'and he chose to emjdoy in a 
special manner the ebullitions of his venom against 
me, to worry her out of her life, who loved nre 
dearly. At last, on the first day of the tenth 
m^th, the pangs of death came upon her ; her 
death was long and hard, and has awak^ied me 
more than ever to pray for an eausy ^eath. She 
kept, in her dying distresses, caUing on me, her 
brother, her brother ! *' 

If we may cre£t his own statement, these trials 
had no uu&vorable ^ect upon his disposition. 
He was constant in bis self-examination ; but he 
does not seem to have been fiilly aware, that the 
feelings, which are uppermost in the repose of the 
study, may differ from those, which, are called up 
in the excitement g( the world. Nor does he 
seem to have known, that feelmgs are little to be 
trusted, never to be trusted without the evidence 
of deeds ; and that we need that evidence, to con^ 
vince ourselves, as well as others, that we possess 
the feelmgs, inxn which alone they can flow. 
There is no doubt that he believed himself what 
he professes to have been. That he was really 
as self-fcnrgetful as he imagined, is not so sure 
In the same year he writes ; " My. love to mv 
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neighbor improves to a very sweet serenity. I 
take an unspeakable pleasure m all manner of 
beneGcence. If I can see an opportunity to do 
good, I want no arguments to move me to it. I 
do it naturally, delightfully, with rapture. There 
is this enjoyment added unto the rest ; as I am 
nothing before God, so I am willing to be ijothing 
among men. I have no fondness at all for ap- 
plause and honor in the world. It is with a sort 
of horror, if I perceive myself applauded. I have 
a dread of being honored. I am got above anger 
at those, who think or speak meanly of me.'' 

It may not be uninteresting to read an account 
of the manner, in which his days were generally 
spent. The reader will observe, that the expres 
^ns are his o\^n3^hough it cannot easily be given 
in the form of quotation. He .complabed, that 
for a great part of his time be was dead. Too 
much of his precious time was consumed in sleep. 
Through his feeUeness, or, as he said, his slothful- 
ness, he sweated away the morning in rest, and 
did not rise till seven. As soon as. he left his 
bed, he sang a hymn, to show forth the loving 
kindness of God in the morning, and then wrote 
do\vn remarks on some subject, which had en- 
gaged his thoughts the night before ; after which 
he proceeded to add to his Biblia Americana. 
Then he o^red his'moming prayers in his study, 
in whichy be^des his usual supplications, he fetched 
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new matters of petition from what he had Just 
been writing. 

It was not till after these private devotions, that 
he went down to his family. With them he read 
a portion of the Scriptures, with remarks suggest- 
ed by the words, and then joined with them 
in prayer; dter which he retired to his study 
where he employed himself without permitting 
any interruption through the remainder of the 
forenoon. 

At dinner, he made it his regular business to 
converse on some subject, from which his family 
could derive instruction and improvement ; as soon 
as it was over, he returned to his study and re- 
commenced his labors with a prayer. 

His afternoons were generdly spent in his 
study, with the exception of one, or at most two, 
in the week, which were devoted to pastoral 
visits. As soon as the evening began to fall, he 
assembled his fiimily, and read to them a psalm, 
with remarks upon it as he read. Then they 
sang the psalm, and be closed with his evening 
family prayer. '^ 

The evening was generally spent b his study, 
though he sometimes indulged himself in a visit 
to a neighbor.' At ten o'clock he came to his 
light supper, and spent some time in conversation 
with his family. He then re'tumed to his study, 
and after meditating on what he had done, and 
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what he had neglected to do in the past day, he 
humbled himself on hb knees before the Lord. 
When he retired to rest, he carried some, book 
with him and read Ull he fell asleep. 

The proceedings, which took place when the 
attempt was first made to introduce the practice 
of inoculating widi the small-pox, afford a curious' 
example of the resolute ignorance, witli which 
improvement is always resisted ; and they also ^ 
exhibit the subject of this memoir in a very 
advantageous pdnt of light ; showing, that, in all 
cases not within the province of superstition, he 
bad sagacity to discern the truth, and that he had 
moral courage to assert hb convictions, at a time 
when he felt that he was unpopular, and that hb 
support of the new doctrme would add to the 
general aversicm. 

It has been said, and possibly it b true, that 
inoculation prevailed in Wales and in the High- 
lands long before it was introduced into medical 
practice. But, however thb may have been, it 
never was extensively known, and was at last 
introduced to the notice of the Englbh jfy the 
letters of two Italian physicians, Pilarini and Si- 
moni, who became acquamted with it in Turkey. 
Simoni, or Simonius, as he b learnedly called, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1713, he 
wrote fix)m Constantinople, that thb practice had 
bcr^ brought into that city fix)m the Georgians 
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and Circas^ans, about forty years before. At 
firsts the people were cautious and afraid ; but 
their fears were removed by the uniform success 
of the experiment^ and it came into general favor. 

This account was fully confirmed by Pilarini/ 
Venetian consul at Smyrna, who did not seem to 
have known what was written by the former. 
He says, that it was in use among the poorer sort 
of the Greeks long before it was adopted by phy-* 
^cians. A noble Greek, who was anxious for his 
children, consulted him respecting them. While 
they were conv^^ing on the subject, a Greek 
woman, who was jan inocuiatrix by profession^ 
came m, and such were her statements and proofs, 
that they determined to submit the children to the 
operation. They did it accordingly, and they all 
recovered. The news of this success spread 
abroad at once, and inoculation was soon estab- 
lished in the general favor. 

It appeared iGrom the testimony of the Negroes, 
that a similar practice had long been known in 
Africa, where the small-pox was common and fa- 
tal. S^ch was the weight of testimony in its favor, 
that, in 1717, the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley' 
Montague, wife of the English ambassador in 
Oonstantinople, had a child inoculated there ac- 
c(H*ding to the custom of the country. She after- 
wards had another child inoculated in England, 
f^nd her example prpduced an effect upon the 
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Higher <^ers, who followed the dictates of feshion^ 
when they would have laughed at science and 
skill, 

As soon as Cotton Mather saw the letters 
above mentioned, he was struck with the advan- 
tages of the practice, and hb zeal w^ quickened 
by the akrm, which the coining of the dniall*pox 
had spread throughout the town. In May, 1721, 
he records in his Diary ; " The grievous calamity 
of the small-pox has entered the town. The 
practice of conveying and suffering the small-pox 
by inocuhtion has never yet been used in Ameri- 
ca, nor indeed in any nation ; but how many 
lives might be saved by it, if it were practised ! 
I will procure a consult of phy^ians, and lay the 
matter before them." 

There are several memoranda about the same 
time, which show how much }ie was troubled. 
" I have two cluldren, that are taken with this 
dbtemper, and I am at a loss about their flying 
and keepmg out of town. My African servant 
stands candidate for baptism, and is afraid how the 
small-pox, if it spread, may handle him." He 
endeavored, as he proposed, to submit the matter 
to the pbyskaans ; but he was received by them 
with less cordiality than might have been ex- 
posed. Perhi^ Uiey considered him an intruder 
upon the ground of th^ profession. 

There is something curious enough in the sort 
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of arguments employed by the two parties, which 
mimediately prepared for war. The clergy, who 
were generally in favor of inoculation, supported 
it by arguments drawn from medical science ; 
while the physicians, who were as much united 
against it, opposed it with arguments which were 
chiefly theological, alleging that it was presump- 
tuous in man to inflict disease on man, that being 
the prerogative of the Most High. 

Not one of the faculty would listen to Coftton 
Mather, except Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, one of 
those strong-hearted men, who deserve to be most 
honorably remembered, for the services to their 
fellow-men rendered against their wiU. Cotton 
Mather first applied to Dr. Douglas, a physician 
of Scotch descent, and educated abroad, who 
treated the suggestion with contempt, and after 
wards opposed it« by all the means in his power. 
But, when he applied to Dr. Boylston, a man of 
higher order, he was at once struck with the in- 
telligence, and welcomed it as a signal blessing to 
the world In 1721, be ilioculated two hundred 
and severf^y-one patients, of whom very few <lied ; 
and being thoroughly convinced of its advantages, 
he continued the practice through such a storm of 
abuse as reformers are apt to encounter. 

Through the whole, he was maniiiUy sustamed 
by the clergy. The Boston Association used all 
possible exertions to enlighten the minds of the 
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people ; but the people thought them wandering 
oeyond the sphere of their professional duty, and 
were less Ukely to know the truth on the subject 
than the physicians. They were hardly listened 
to with patience on the Sabbath^ and for a time, 
It seemed as if the existing religious institutions 
would be overthrown. 

Cotton Mather records his indignation and sor- 
row in sufficiently expressive words. " The 
cursed clamor of a people," said he, '' strangely 
and fixedly possessed of the devil, will probably 
prevent my saving the fives x>f my two children." 
He is fill! of distress about Sammy. The poor 
child begged that he might receive the disorder 
by inoculation, instead of being left to the hazards 
of the common way, and hb father desired to 
gratify so reasonable a request ; but, on the other 
hand, he saw the people so possessed with fury, 
that he apprehended serious consequences, if he 
took the course which he thought the best. It 
must be recorded to his honor, that he acted ac- 
cording to his conscience, and determined to brave 
the consequences^ whatever they might be. 

Dr. Boylston was soon attacked in such a 
manner, as compelled him to appear in his own 
defence ; which he did in a spirited manner, and 
such "as implied that he wrote, less to remove 
aspersions bom himself, than from the new dis 
covery, which was destined to take away th« 
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terrors of one of the worst diseases, that afflicted 
the world. His " Account of what is said of 
inooulating or transplanting the Small Pox/' was 
published in 1721. After describing the accounts 
of the Eastern physicians, which he was obliged 
to do at second hand, since the only person who 
had the book refused to lend it,- he says, that it 
would be easy for him, if it were necessary, to 
answer the attacks which had been made upon 
him ; but he thinks, that a considerate man ought 
rather to decline foolish contentions. He shall 
therefore take not the least notice of them, hoping 
that his character and conduct will vindicate them- 
selves with all reflectmg men. 

It is not often, that one so situated has the 
good sense to keep steadily to his purpose, with- 
out resenting insults and injuries, particularly when 
they are sustained and echoed by the public voice. 
In this pamphlet he says, that, considering the 
general excitement, he is afraid to say on what 
numbers he has performed the operatbn ; but he 
assures his readers, that, though he considered 
himself yet a learner, his success had been com 
plete. 

One of the most dispassionate reasoners on the 
other side, in a '^Letter addressed to a Gentleman 
in the Country," attempted to show, that the 
whole question turned on two points. " First ; 
When God sends judgments, such as wasting dis- 
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tempers on men) what are the means of preserva- 
tion, which men may lawfully employ ? The 
second ; Is inoculation a lawful means, and capable 
of affording relief? '' In respect to the first, he 
maintains that God, for wise and unknown reasons, 
sends those judgments, and that men must bear 
them with patient submission, or resort to the only 
appointed means of relief, which are humiliation 
and prayer. We are nowhere permitted to use 
human means to anticipate and prevent them ; 
and, if we make the attempt, it will only make 
the visitation severer when it comes. 

If the originator of this chcHce argument was a 
physician, his principle, carried out, would have 
interfered to som^ extent with his practice ; since, 
according to him, we must wait for the disease to 
come, in other words, to see whether the patient 
will die, before any means are used to restore him. 
But, having some consciousness of the difficulty, 
to which his argument would reduce him, the 
writer was constrained to allow, that, in ordinary 
cases, diseases might be resisted ; but, in the case 
of epidemics, to maintun that they might be pre- 
vented was blasphemy, and to make the attempt 
was sin. With the same force the writer argues, 
that the success of inoculation is far from being 
evidence in its favor ; smce unjustifiable attempts 
often succeed and prosper in this wicked world. 

In tr«mt4ng of the second point, the waiter takes 
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his stand upon the strong ground of the sixth com 
mandment. That commandnient forbids our doing 
any thing, which has a tendency to endanger the 
lives of our neighbors. He says, there is no doubt 
that inoculation has this tendency, both to destroy 
the inoculated person, and those around him. 
This seems a little like begging the question ; but 
the writer takes this matter to be too dear for 
discussion, and declares, that, unless men are eaten 
up with prejudice, they must be awake to its 
iniquities and dangers. On the whole, he de- 
clares, that it so openly opposes the principles of 
the Gospel, and is so manifest a re^tance to 
divine Pkividence, that every conscientious per- 
son must give it up as scandalous to religion and 
dangerous to the world. 

One of the best publications of the time was 
written by Dr. Colman, minister of the Brattle- 
Street Church. He recommends it, without argu- 
ments drawn from theology or medicine, simply 
on the ground of its success ; which was evidently 
the thing most important to ascertain ; and, if that 
was once made certain, the controversy was at an 
end. He brings forward his own experience and 
observation, to show that this disorder, once so 
dreadful, has been tamed down, by this practice, 
to a harmless indisposition ; and hb desire is, that 
no prejudice may prevent men from enjoymg its 
benefits and blessings. 
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It is quite refreshmg to read the remarks made 
by a man of sense at such times, who, instead of 
arguing for his own side, takes a larger view of 
t^ subject, and pleads for the interests of his 
race. In the close of his pamphlet Dr. Cdman 
says, that he does not consider himself as having 
overstepped the line of his profession ; for to save 
life and give comfort becomes him and every one 
else. He says, that, if he has betrayed any ignor« 
ance of medical science, it is of no importance ; 
he shall at least be conscious, that he has written 
for the good of his people. 

Next came " Several Arguments, proving that 
Inoculating the Small-pox is not contained in the 
Law of Physic, either Natural or Divme, and 
therefore Unlawful." It is a striking contrast to 
Dr. Colman's fdam and manly statement. The 
writer dedicates it to the Selectmen of Boston. 
After acknowledging himself unequal to his under- 
^ taking, he remarks to those men of authority ; 
" Say not who hath 'written, but consider what is 
written, and I pray God to give you understand- 
ing." The syllogisms of this writer are irresistible. 
He says, ^^ If inoculation is not contamed in the 
rules of natural physic, it is unlawful; the rules 
of natural physic are sympathy and antipathy, 
now inoculation is neither a sympathy nor antipa- 
thy ; therefore it is not lawful." Probably there 
never was a procefiss of argument conducted with 
greater ease and success. 
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Next he ccmsiders it with respect to divinity ; 
raying, that if there is no rule in the word of God 
to found inoculation upon ; if it perverts the rights 
of the fatherless and the widow ; if it is doSig 
violence to nature, it is certainly unholy. Now 
inoculation, says Mr. John Williams, is clearly 
liable to all these objections, and therefore is 
unholy. 

In an equally summary manner, he disposes of 
the clergy, thinking that a mmbter cannot under* 
stand any thing beycHid the limits of Us profession ; 
a doctrine, which is not without acceptance in 
modem times, though it does not appear, by what 
peculiar disability a clergyman should be incapa- 
ble of that, which is easy to all the rest of the 
world. He makes one suggestion, that must have 
been truly alarming. He advises people to. in- 
quire, whether, when they think they are trans- 
ferring only the smalUpox, they may not at the 
same time transfer to a healthy subject all the 
ailments of the individual from whom the matter 
is taken, such as the gout, the rheumatism, or the 
stone. This writer, though sufficiently disposed 
to be severe upon the clergy, is mild and moder- 
ate compared to another, who wrote* concerning 
" Inoculation as |Nractised in Boston." 

The author disclaims any purpose of bringing 
contempt upon the clergy ; but he thinks, that the 
six '' inoculating ministers," ^s he calls tbem« 
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might to be exposed to public displeasiire. He 
states, that the practice was intiodtioed by Cottoa 
Mather, who, bemg a man of ^^ediilicjr and whim, 
and having accidentally seen die Traoisacdons <^ 
the Royal Society, ttied to induce the phyacians 
to make the experiment, liut widiout success, till 
he found, one, more bold than wise, who did as 
he was desired, but so rashly and unfortunately, 
that he was publicly exposed* Upon tins he 
applied, to his ministers to save his reputatioo; 
and tb^wupoB they, with four more, testified to Us 
ireputatioB and success. Havii^ once tskmi their 
ground, these clergymen chose ra&er to hazard 
the lives of all the <K»:nmunity^ than to retract 
what they had once asserted. Such b the man- 
ner in which, when controversy rages, chaiaetefs 
are tirifled with and fiicts distorted. 

This pamphlet, which appeared without a name, 
and is particularly severe upon Cotton Mather, 
was answered in a " Friendly Debate " by Aca- 
demicus, who appeara to take it lor granted, that 
Douglas was the author, fiom hb making one of 
the parties to the debate a Scotchman, and allud- 
ing to Douglas in Venns that could not be mis- 
taken. The object of the « Friendly Debate " was 
to defend the clergy, and particularly ihe Mathers, 
Grom Douglas's charges ; and the whole is written 
with a coarse freedom, which does not give a very 
pleasant impression. 
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It seems that Douglas was the person, who 
had in his possession the only copy of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. So great a regard did he 
profess for the health of the commiinity, that he 
would not lend the book even to the governor, 
who applied for permission to read it. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of some ability, but of 
a temper so assuming and disputatious, that he 
was soon engaged in a general warfare. Afta 
doing all in his power, which was considerable, to 
resist the improvement, and to injure those who 
abetted it, he was obliged at last to subscribe Uf 
the opinions of ^^ the bold and ignorant quack," a^ 
he courteously termed Dr. Boylston. 

The result of the investigation held by the town 
authorities, assbted in their deliberation by the 
physicians, was the publication of certain resolu- 
tions, which were produced with great solemnity 
on the 21st of July, 1721. They say, that it 
appears by numerous uistances, that inoculation 
has proved the death of many persons, soon after 
the operaticm, and has brought distempers on many 
others, which wcr^ fatal to them at last ; also, tnat 
'^ the natural tendency of infusing sudb malignant 
filth into the mass of blood b to corrupt and putrefy 
it,'' uid, if there is not a sufficient discharge of that 
malignity, it lays the foundation of many danger- 
ous diseases; also, that the operation tends to 
spread and continue the disease in a place longer 
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tii§n it might otherwise be. The conclusion of 
the whole matter was, that, ^^to eonUnue the 
operation was likely to prove of the most danger- 
ous consequence." 

At the same time this venerable body came out 
with a statement concerning the smallpox, as it 
had prevailed up to that time from May to July, 
in which they would persuade the public, that 
notwithstanding the terror and mortality, which it 
had occasioned, it was in fact a light visitation. 
But even the authcnrity of the fathers of the town 
gave way before the force d* truth. Their coun- 
sels could not induce people to die witliout an 
eSori to preserve themselves, when a chance oi 
escape was opened. But, while many of those 
who were in danger resorted to the proposed re- 
lief^ the general voice cried out against it. It 
wais the prevailing wish, that a law should be 
passed for the special benefit of Dr. Boylst(»i, 
providing, that every physician, on whose hands 
an inoculated patient might die, should be con- 
dmined and executed for murder. ^ 

While this tempest was raging,^ Cotton Mather 
persevered in his' spirited and manly course, with- 
out yielding in the least to the abuse and menaces 
that were showered upon him. One is tempted 
to wonder, that he was not overcome with that 
assertion of his opponents-, which ascribed inocu- 
lation to the powers of darkness, a point on which 
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h^s £Mfn were so ea»ly exeit«!. But his good 
sense seemed to have been uppermost from the 
beghming, and, being ftmty persuaded of the 
correctness of his course, be never for a momeot 
^dtered. 

One example is enough to, show how far the 
age of his adrersaries was carried* His nepliew, 
Mr. Walter, the dergynian of Roxbury, was in- 
oculated in bis house. The operation was pri- 
vately performed, but the circumstance was known 
to a few, and information was soon given to those, 
who were active against inoculation. The »rme 
night, at day-break, a hand-grenade was thrown 
into the window of the chamber wlme Dr. Mather 
generally dept, which was then occujued by Mr. 
Walter. Fortunately, as it passed through the 
window, the fiisee was beaten off, and the medi- 
tated destruction prevented. A paper was found 
attached to it, which contained coarse abuse of 
Cotton Mather, and a threatening to inoculate ^ 
faun in such a manner, thiit he would not soon 
recover. The author of thb attiempt was never 
detected. ^ 

So great was tiie popular exbtement, that the 
General Court were required by the public opin 
ion to take up the subject, and devise scMne way 
to protect the community from those innovators, 
who so wamoEdy trifle wtd) human lives. A biy 
was prepared, making it a crime to bocnlate for 
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the stnsdl-pox withm the bounds of Massachusetts^ 
and was earned through the House without much 
opposttioiu The CouncU^ however, were not so 
directly influenced \}y popular feelmg^ and they 
certainly took the most effectual way to put the 
omtter at rest; Instead of contending wilh the 
common prejudice, tliey passed silently over it, 
and the result was, that notlnng more was ever 
heard of the bill. It was fortunate, that the statute- 
book was not deJBled with this provision, which 
could only have served to show how communities 
often stand in their own light, and resist the mean:] 
which Providence has appointed for their good. 

If any one considers the extreme difficulty of 
forming a judgment in opposition to universal 
prejudice, and the courage it requires to avow it, 
when the avowal exposes one to injury and dan- 
ger, he will not withhold from Cotton Mather the 
praise due to his sagacity, good sense, and forti* 
tude, aa this occasion. It was the more difficult 
to maintain his ground, because the matter seemed 
to belong to the jurisdiction of another profession, 
the members of which, with one exception, were 
united ag^unst him. 

It must not be said, that be had great authority 
abroad to which be could appeal ; for the fact was, 
that Lady Mary Wortley Montague did not inocu ^ 
late her child in England, till the same month 
in which Cotton Mather did the same in Boston 
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This is a case in which his merit was great and 
unquestionable. Dr. Boylston also deserves to be 
honored for his moral courage. In fact he was 
honored abroad, though reviled in hb own coun- 
try. When he visited England, where his char- 
acter and services were well known, he received 
great attention. Among other proofi of considera- 
tion he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and was thus compensated by foreign liberality 
for the abuse, which he received fixnn his brethren 
at home. The best reward, which they received, 
was the sight of their own success. Prejudice 
gradually subsided, and men honored tliose, who 
had resisted the general delation. 

It appears iix>m the best accounts, that the 
number of those, who had the small-pox in 17^1 , 
was five thousand five hundred and eighty-nine. 
Of these, two hundred and forty-seven were inocu- 
lated. The deaths among the inoculated were* in 
the prop(»tion of one to forty-two, while among 
those, who received the (fisease by contagi<»i, the 
deaths were one to seven. Such facts could not 
be resisted for ever, and in some later visitations 
of the disease, the town became, as it was said, 
^^ inoculation-mad." The admission of fresh air 
to the patients ^as another innovation of that time, 
which saved many from the grave. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Cast of Self-delusion. — Harvard Colhge. — 
Curious Record from the Diary of Cotton 
Mather describing the State of his own ]!iSnd. 
'--'His last Sickness and Death. -— Remarks 
on his Character and Writings. 

One of the most remarkable instances of self- 
delusion recorded in peracHial fajstixy, b found in 
Cotton Mather's description of his feelings, when 
the office of President of Harvard College became 
vacant by the death of President Leverett, who 
had filled the office with usefolness and honor for 
many years. He writes m his Diary, May 7th, 
1724 ; ^^ The sudden death of the unhappy man, 
who sustained the office of President of the Col** 
lege, will open a door for my being of singular 
service to the best of interests. Indeed, his being 
withm a year of the same age with myself loudly 
calls upon me to live in daily expectation of my 
own call fixMn hence. I do jiot know that the 
^are of the College will now be cast upon me, 
though I am told it is what b most generally 
wbhed for. Jf it should, I shall be in abundance 
of dbtress about it ; but if it should not, I may 
do many things for the good of the College more 
quietly ' and more hopefiilly than formerly." 
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Notwithstanding this apprehension of distress, 
his thoughts, it seems, were often turned toward 
this subject. " Why may I not write unto the 
tutors df the College, and solidt for such things as 
these ; \iz* that, under a deep sense of their great 
opportunities to do inexpressible good unto the 
College, and more than aD, to the country, and 
what both God and man expect frcnxi diem, they 
would come unto a combination,'^ &;c. After this 
he seems to grow less confidmt, as to the proepect 
of his election as soccesBor to Judge Leverett ; for, 
on the 1st of July, he writes ; '^ This day being 
our inmpid, ill-contrived annirexsary, which we (»I1 
the Commencement, I chose to spend it at home, 
in supplications, partly on the behalf of the Col- 
lege, that it may not be fodishly thrown away, but 
that God may bestow such a president upon it,, as 
may prove a rich blessing unto it and onto all our 
churches." 

He ascribed his loss of this appointment, oft the 
former vacancy, to the Enmity of Governor Dud- 
ley ; and now he seems to believe, that his ene- 
mies are at work to« excite prejudices against hmu 
Hie true reason he never suspected ; idiicb was, 
that the puhlie had no confidence is ik jadgmeet, 
while they admired his literary aluHty ', and they 
determined wisely, that soch a -defoct in Ins per- 
sonal diaffacter entirely disqualified him for the 
station. 
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In order to keep hb name be&»re the public, in 
connexion with the office to vhicb be believed 
himself entitled, he addressed the convention u()on 
the subject of the C!oUegey and its bearing on the 
interests of religion, endeavoring to impress upon 
them, as he says, that ^^ a weU*principled gover- 
nor of that society would be of mighty conse- 
quence to all." But his exhortations did not pro- 
duce the e£fect desired. With the exception of a 
few of his admirers, the people generally felt the 
necessity of looking elsewhere fer a president, and 
Dr. Sewall was accordingly chosen. The effect is 
thus recorded m the Diary. 

^^ I am informed that yesterday, the six men, 
who call themselves the Ccffporati<m of the Col- 
lege met, and, contrary to the epidemical expecta- 
tion of the country, chose a modest young man, 
Sewall, of whose juety (and little else) every 
one gives a laudable character." 

^^ I always feretold these two thmgs of the Cor- 
poration ; first, that, if it were possible for them to 
steer dear of me, they will do so. Secondly, that, 
if it were possible for them to act foolishly, they 
will do so. The perpetual envy, with which my ~ 
essays to serve the kingdom of God are treated 
among them, and the dread that Satan has of my 
beatmg up his quarters at the College, led me into 
the former sentiment ; the marvellous bdiscretion, 
with which the affairs of the College are man- 
afi;ed, led Die into the latter." 
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But ^ile he betrays this vexation at the loss of 
am appcHntment, which he considered his own by 
rights and withheld from him only firom the im- 
pulse of personal dislike, he endeavors to persuade 
himself, that he had no desire of the station, ex- 
cept for the advantage which it would give him for 
doing extensive good. And before he is censured 
as hypocritical, it must be remembered, that very 
possibly he may have dreaded the labor of the 
office, while he wished for the honor of the elec- 
ticMi ; and, in the midst of his disappointment at 
losing the one, he may, at the age of sixty-two, 
have felt relieved at escaping the burden of the 
other. He writes ; '^ It proves accordingly now, 
through the senseless management of these men 
themselves, little short of a dissolution of the Col* 
lege ; yet I have pei^onally unspeakable cause to 
admire the compassion of Heaven to me, on this 
occasion. Though I have been a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, yet none of the least 
exercises that I have had withal isas the dread of 
what the generality of sober men expected I de* 
sired, the care of the College to be committed 
unto me. I had a dismal apprehension of the 
distresses, which a call at Cambridge would bring 
upon me." 

He had at tliis time domestic distresses, whfeh 
were enough to weigh him down ; and they prob- 
ably were the chief cause of that severity of 
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feeling, which grew upon him in later years. His 
third wife, to whom he often alludes in his Diary, 
generally writing those passages m Latin, was a 
woman either dbeased in mbd, or most unfortu- 
nate in her temper. From the terms he employs 
in describing her conduct, it cannot be easily de- 
termined whether he considered her insane or 
responsible for her actions. Sometimes she was 
very affectionate and devoted to him ; then, with- 
out any visible cause, she would break forth into 
explosions of passion, which destroyed all the 
peace of his life. Without entering much into this 
subject, one passage from his Diary will be suffi- 
cient to show what kind of trouble^ it brought up- 
on him. In 1724, he writes ; " My dear, dear 
Nancy, a child of so many afflictions all her days ! 
The unreasonable and implacable aversion of her 
mother-in-law, augmented no doubt by the wick- 
ed kinswoman of my wife, who sojourns with me, 
and otherwise adds to her uneasiness, and compels 
me to seek some other place where I may board 
her. I must contrive all the ways imaginable to 
comfort the child, and to make her sorrows pro- 
fitaWe to her." 

But the most oppressive of all his domestic sor- 
rows was the conduct of his son Increase, a young 
man of uncommon ability, but unfortunately led 
away by bad associates, so far. as to be a burden to 
bis friends. In 1721, he writes in his Diary, ^^ My 
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naiseraUe son ! I must cast hkn and chase hini out 
of mj sight, forbid him to see me, until there 
appear some marks of repentance upon him*" 
Again ; ^' Now, now, I have a dreadful opportu 
nity to try how far I may find a glorious Christ, a 
comforter that shall relieve my soul. What shaL 
I find in store to comfort me under the honible 
distresses, which the ccnduct of my wicked son 
Increase has brought upon me ? " Again ; ^' 1 
must write a tremendous letter to my wicked son ; 
and, after I have set his conduct in order before 
his eyes, I will tell him that I will never own him, 
or do hat him, or look on him, till the characters 
c^ repentance are very conspicuous in him. God 
prosper it ! Though I am but a dog, yet cast out 
the devil that has possessbn of that child ! " 

This young man was lost from (»i board a vessel 
at sea. He seems to have been regarded with 
anxious affection by his fiuher, and there is reason 
to believe, that his early promise was such as to 
justify ambitious hopes. But the notices of his 
conduct and character in the Diary grow more 
and more discouraging, tiU the last trace of him 
that we find recorded, is in the affectmg wcxds, 
wliich have no otter explanatbn than that wtich 
they carry with them. ^^ My son Increase ! my 
son ! my son ! " 

The Diary of Cott^m Mather fiur the year 1724, 
when he was sixty-two years of age, gives the im- 
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pression that his mind was diseased almost to the 
verge of iosantty. Whether it was that his disap 
pointed ambition had made him look on every 
thing in its most unfavorable light, or whether lie 
had really met with more ingratitude than usual, 
cannot now be ascertained ; but it seems certain, 
that he was in that state of mmd in which he 
could not see things as they are ; a state of mind, 
which, if permanent, becomes insanity. 

He entitles this record, '^Daik dispensations, 
but light arising in darkness.'' The dispensations, 
as he describes them, are dark enough ; what light 
there was among them, as they presented them- 
selves to his mind, it is not easy to discover. He 
gi^es fourteen instances to show how his attempts 
to do good in the world had been requited ; ap- 
parently without the remotest suspicion, that some 
part of the fault may have been his own. 

In the first place, he mentions hb exertions in 
behalf of seamen ; he really desired to do good to 
that class of men, in the same way as philanthro- 
pists have labored in modem times to serve^them. 
But he had no aptness in reccMnmending himself 
to them. Traditional respect lor his c^ce was not 
eiiou^ to secure a hearing fiom them ; and he 
found, that he himself could not accomplish the 
good, which it was evident might easily be done. 
He says, that the recompense of his efforts haf 
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been, that '^ there is not a man in the world, v\ 
reviied, so slandered, so cursed among sailors.'* 

A second of these dispensations has fdlowisd nih 
efforts in behalf of the negroes. At a time when 
they were hardly thought of as subjects of sym- 
pathy and compassion, and when the idea ol 
making them Christians would have been deemed 
a vision, he appeared as their advocate, pleading 
for their instruction, comfort, and salvadon. And 
yet, he says, many, on purpose to affront him, 
affix his name, Cotton Mather, to the young ne- 
groes, so that if any mischief is done by them, the 
credit of it comes upon him. 

The third instance of this retribution appears in 
the result of his services to the female sex. No 
man had done so much to elevate them m the 
respect of tlie community, or to hold up the lives 
of excellent and distinguished women, as an ex- 
ample to others. " Yet," says he, " where is the 
man, whom the female sex have spit more of their 
venom ai? I have cause to question whether 
there are twice ten in the town, who have not, at 
some time or other, spoken basely of me." 

In the fourth place, he has labored to be a bles« 
sing to all amnected with him. He has even kept 
a catalogue of his relations, and never suffered a 
week to pass without some act of kindness to each 
one. Yet, so far from enjoying the comfort in their 
society, to which he was well entitled, there was 
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not a nian on earth, who had been tormented with 
^* such monstrous relatives " ; with the Exception, 
perhaps of Job^ who said, '^ I am a brother to 
dragons." 

In the fifth place, the conduct of the Scotch 
toward him has been smgularly ungratefiiL He 
has labored unceasingly to vindicate the reputation 
and honor of the Scotch nation ; yet no English* 
man was ever so much reviled and libelled by 
Scotchmen as he. In this, probably, he refers to 
the treatment^ whioJb he had received from Doug- 
las, who had just before poured out upon him the 
efiervescence of a temper, never very sweet, and 
at the time particularly excited by the subject of 
inoculation. 

The sixth example b found in the result of his 
efforts to do good td the country. He has labored 
incessantly to secure its best interests, both by 
public and private exertions, and has filled it with 
publications tendbg to promote its happiness and 
virtue ; and yet, he says, there is no man, in any 
part of the country, who b so loaded with disre- 
spect, calumny, and all manner of expressions of 
aversion. 

The seventh is found m his efforts to uphold 
and strengthen the government, and to mauntain it, 
when it was shaken, in the reverence and affection 
of the people. And yet nothing could excel the 
discountenance, which he had always received 
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from the goTeroment. No man, of whatever 
statiOfi, had ever received from a govermneiit so 
many tDJories, indecencies, and indignities aa he* 

The eighth, and probably the most bitter of 
these dispensations, was that oomiected with the 
College, an institution which, he says, he has done 
nuich to serve and adorn, so that it might be known 
as the intellectoal tNith*place of ^^ such as are 
somewhat known in the worid, and have r6ad and 
wrote as much as many have done m other places." 
And yet the College has always treated faim with 
every possible mark of disesteem. If he were the 
greatest blemish that ever came upon it, or the 
greatest blockhead that ever came out from it, its 
managers could not treat him with more ccmtempt 
than they do. 

In the ninth place, he speaks of his g^ieral 
effi>rts to raise the standard of conversation. He 
has nevw gone into company for nearly fifty years 
without direct contrivance to say something, which 
should make those who heard it either wiser or 
better. And nevertheless, his company is as little 
sought hty and there are as few resort to hmi, as 
to any minister in all his acquaintance. 

The tenth example is that of good c^ces, 
which he has invariably made it a point to do 
whenever and wherever an opportunity could be 
found. Such opportunities he has ever welcomed 
with alacrity, when they offered themselves, and 
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ims sought for wfaen be found them not* He has 
even offered pecuniary rewards to those, whq 
wouid give him informfttioii where his services 
could be applied* And yet he cannot see a man 
living, for whom othets are so unwilling to d(» 
good c^ces, as for him* He cannot say^^that he 
18 entirely destitute of fH^nds, b|it he has how 
few I He has often said to bim^> ''What 
would I give, if I oould find my poe) who is wil- 
Img to do for me, lAmt I «m wflUng to do for all 
the world!" 

In the eleventh place, he has served the cause 
of litecatuie and religion, by constant exertions in 
wiitbg books of piety, and siAch as migbt advance 
the interests of the Bedeemer's kingdom. Their 
number escceeds three hundred. And yet, he has 
had more books written against him, more pam- 
phlets to traduce, reproach, and belie him^ than 
any man that he knows in all the world. 

The tweififa of these dispensations relates to the 
variety of services, whicb he had been enabled to 
perform. For lustres of years, n<^ a single day 
has passed wUhout constant effort on bis part, to 
be serviceaUe to hb firiends, his country, and to 
men>. And yet, he adds, ^^ My sufl^ru^ ! Every* 
body points at me and speaks of me, as by &r the 
most aflicted minister in all New England." And 
nMny lock upon him as the greatest sinner, be- 
cause be is the greatest sufierer, and are pretty 
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arbitraiy m coigecturiiig vbat sins be is wSkriBf 
for. 

From these dispensatioiis, it would seem that be 
was su&riDg not so much bom the infliction of 
Hearen, nor fiom the coldness and contempt of 
men ; but rather from a depressimiy which had 
been gathering upon him for many years. Some 
of these dispensations, arising from his domestic 
triab, are not so proper £br tbe public eye; but 
the truth b, that he had anxieties and trials, which 
were enough to irritate the best temper in the 
world. 

When it is remembered, that, in additicm to this, 
be saw various prizes, which he considered his 
own, passing away to other hands, and fimnd that 
be could nerer inherit the political influence, the 
literary honors, nor even the general confidence, 
which his fath» enjoyed, it is not surprising, that 
he should have felt as if his services were under- 
estimated, and rewards withheld frx»n him for 
personal reasons, which would have been readily 
given to any other man. 

There is in his Diary the air and manner of one, 
who b conscious of having done mudi that is 
wrong ; but /lothing can be inferred from thb to 
hb dbadvantage. Boswell, finding such intima- 
tions in Johnson's Diary, supposed, from the depth 
of hb self-abasement, that he must have been 
guilty of some great crimes. But in hb case^ and 
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probabljr in that of Cotton Mother, such language 
was only an exaggerated expression of the remorse, 
which they felt for that waste of life, and that 
indifference to the purposes of existence, of which 
so many are guilty, hut for which few men have a 
conscience fiuthful enough to upbraid them. 

Nothing is known of the closong years of Cot- 
ton Mather, till he was seized in Decemb^, 1727, 
with the disease of which he died. His son in ac* 
cordance with the principle on which hb '^ life " 
IS written, to withhold all such information as 
might interest the reader, does not say what the 
disorder was. But, whatever it may have been. 
Dr. Mather had a strong ccmviction, that he should 
not recover. In writing a note to his physician, 
he made use of these words ; " My last enemy is 
come ; I would say, my best fiiend." 

He died on the 13th of February, 1738, when 
«6e had just completed his sixty-fifth year. In the 
interval, while he was gradually drawing near to 
the grave, he exerted himself to make useful and 
lasting impresnons oa those around him. One of 
his church asked him if he was de»rous to die. 
He replied, ** I dare not say that I am, nor yet 
that I am not ; I would be entirely resigned unto 
God." When the physicians believed it their 
duty to tell lum, that he could not recover, he 
lifted up his hands, and said, ^^ Thy will be done 
rm earth, as it is in Heaven." K few hours before 
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\ds d^unky be said, ^^ Now I bare notbkig fBoce to 
do here ; way will is entirely swallowed vf m tbe 
win of God." When it came to the last, he said, 
'< Is this dytDg? Is this all ? Is this aU that I Soar 
ed, whea I prayed against a hard death ? Oil 
can bear this ! I can bear it I I can bear it I " 
When his vnfe wiped his disordered eye, he said, 
'^ I am gobg where all tears will be wiped fiom 
my ^es." 

Indeed, the whole of Unclosing scene was calm 
and collected* *^ He died as every man riiouUL 
die." His selC-ddusioQ, and all the peculiar in* 
firmities of his character, seemed to kaye him as 
he drew near the giave. To his nephew, after 
ui^g him to be earnest, zealous, and unwearied 
in doing good, he said, ** My dear son, I ^io, with 
all possible afibction, recommend you to the hlosa^ 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ^ Take my bands 
and ndy heart fiiU of blessings." He had passaiger 
read to him, from his bode called lUditutus, say 
ing that they exactly exprcMssed has feelings. One 
of them was this. ^^ It shall come to pass, that at 
evening lime it s^l be light. O, the light, which 
a glorious Chrbt, present with us, will gtve is 
tn the ey«»ng, when we apprehend oursc^lves in 
all the daiicnesB which we should else have to 
terrify us, when the curtains of the death*bed are 
drawn about 14s. Tbe light of a soul pasmg into 
4he inheritance of the saints in light ! The Ug^t 
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of an open and abundant entrance into the para- 
dise of God ! " 

He was fdlowed to the grave by an immense 
procession^ inchiding all the high cheers of the 
province. It was the general sentiment, that a 
great man bad Men. Though some had been at 
enmity with him, and many had disliked hun> oyer 
bis grave they seemed with one consent to re- 
gard him as a man of great powers and sincere 
piety ; who, though sometimes misled by prejudice 
and passion, had endeavored to do good. 

Several of the funeral sermcms preached on that 
oecasiofi were published ; and, as some of them 
were not formal exercises, but unsolicited expres- 
sions of the feelings of the writers, they are not 
probably exaggerated in their praise. Dr. Col- 
man partieulariy, a man of delib^ati(»i, in the 
Thursday Lecture after his deaths described him 
as <^the first minister in the town ; the first in age, 
in gifts, in grace; the first in all the provinces 
of New England for universal literature and ex 
tensive services." Mr. Prince, of the Old South 
Church, gave the same testimony to the public 
loss, beginnbg his allusion to the departed, by 
^y^g> ^' The infirmities of the fathers should 
be reverently covered." 

The general impressicm of lis character was 
Ailhfully expressed m the language of his col- 
league, Mr. Gee ; " The capacity of his mind^ the 
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readiness of his wit, the vastiysss of hb reading, 
the strength of his memory, the variety and trea- 
sures of his learning, in printed works, and in 
manuscript; which contained a much greater share, 
the splendor of virtue, which, through the abund- 
ant grace of God, shone out in the tenor of a most 
entertaining and profitable conversation; his un- 
common activity, his unwearied application, his 
extensive zeal, and numberless projects of doing 
good ; these things, as they were united in him, 
proclaimed him to be a truly extraordinary per- 
son." It is true, that funeral eulogies iire not the 
best sources in general, from which to derive in- 
ibrmation with respect to character ; but, in this 
case, there is no reason to distrust them ; and, con- 
sidering the relation in which the subject of this 
memoir stood to many of his contemporaries, he 
was more likely to have full justice done to him 
after his death, than while living. 

Cotton Mather was not a man of original genius, 
though his mind was active and strong. He was 
inclined to read rather than to think ; and it was 
by familiarity with the works of others, and the 
trains of thought which they awakened, that he 
was able to send out so many works of his own. 
Dr. Chauncy testifies of him, that he was the 
greatest redeemer of time he ever knew ; that there 
were hardly any books in existence, with which 
Cotton Mather was not acquainted. As this was 
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his passion, to devour all the literature of ancient 
and present times, it led him bto habits of thought 
and writing, in which it is not easy to judge jvhat 
his native talent, if differently cultivated, might 
have been. 

The writings of Cotton Mather zSard striking 
remarks, and passages of occasiimal eloquence; 
but they are not sustained. Such was the irregu- 
lar habit of association, which prevailed in his 
mind, that some illustrations, fixxn the vasty heaps 
of his learning, were perpetually starting up, and 
diverting his attention from the subject. Sometimes 
these illustrations were appropriate and happy; 
sometimes they seemed to be introduced only to 
display his attainments. They reihind the reader 
constantly of the works of Jeremy Taylor, not so 
much by their richness, though in this they are 
not deficient, as by this oddness of illustration, 
which makes us wonder by what sort of intellec- 
tual process they could haVe connected it with the 
subject in hand. In both cases, we are surprised 
at the capacity of a memory, which could retain 
so much that was recommended, not by its use&l- 
ness, not by its value, but simply by the circum- 
•tance that it was little known to other men. 

Whatever may be thought of Cotton Mather's 
natural ability, which was certainly great, no one 
can help admbring his industry and application ; 
qualities hardly to be expected in a man of quick 
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|ttit8, who was ready, brSliaat, tnd enterudnnig in 
conversation ; and who, as his company was in 
universal request, might easily have been tempted 
to content himself mdi the display of that power. 
The spirit, which induced him to pass so much 
time in his study, and to set up over the door an 
inttmation to his visiters in the words, ^^Be Aotty" 
was honorable to him, mnce it appears to have 
been the result of a sense of dnty. 

It is impbssiUe to give any account, within 
these limits, of his printed worics, whieb amoimted 
to three hundred and eighty-two. The great pro* 
portbn are light tracts, sodh as occasional ser 
mons ; many of them are pamphlets on sub|eets 
which happened to interest the poUic at the 
moment ; and which, having answered thehr pnr- 
pose, would have been £3rgotteo, but finr the name 
of the writer. One of the best of his large worics 
is his Christian Phiioscphery a popular wcvk 
oa natmral dieology, in which he assemUes the 
infennation, which naturalbts had given, and pine-* 
sents it in such a manner as to afford a stsong im 
pression of divine goodness and power. 

Another is a vendon of the Psalms, in which he 
made it his object ^^ to give in metre an exact and 
literal translation of the Hebrew text, vrithoot any 
jmgle of words at the end." His son extols the 
plan of this woric, mentioning among its other 
» advantages, that he was not tempted to select 
improper words for the sake of a rhyme. 
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His greajtea^ iio4ertaki&g was a wofk 4o be 
called Bbutrations of the JSacred Scripwrez. 
He Gommenced it in bis tb]rt7--first year, and 
labored daily upon it, t21> twei^y yeacs .after^ it was 
sufficiently advanced to seod out proposals Ibr its 
puUbalion* From that tiKue to his death he was 
contaimally adding to k. This prodigious manu* 
script is deposited in the library of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, wh^re it remains a sdonu- 
ment of the maieyeeis mdustry of the writer. 
The sort ^ learnings which he brings to bear upon 
the subject, b better calculated to show the extent 
of his^ own attaiomeals, than to illuslpate the mean* 
ii^ of the sacred writers, exposition not beuig a 
wdk in which he was qualified to excel. 

It is rery difficult to fcNrm a satisfactory esti- 
mate of a character like Cotton Mather's, which 
abounds in contradictions ; to tell the precbe 
amount of blame due to his faults, which were 
many, and how heaTily they should weigh against 
the credit due to his virtues. It is impossible to 
hold him up as an illustrious example of excel- 
lence ; but, while the testimony of his friends can- 
not be safely received, there b danger, lest, in our 
disgifiit at hb iaitttk^m and occasicmal folly, we 
should deny him the oredit which he actually 
deserves. There are some points vfx hb conduct, 
which are open to severe reproach ; but, taken in 
isonnexioa with other pcnnts, it seems easier to 
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account (at them in some other way, than to as- 
cribe them to a calculating and unscrupulous am- 
bition, which was ready to sacrifice every principle 
to self-aggrandizement and love of applause. 

It has been remarked already, that his course 
on the subject of witchcraft was the most discred- 
itable part of bis history. His agency in it cannot 
be doubted, nor can it be explained by saying 
that he sincerely believed in the existence of the 
crime. But the thing, which exposes him to the 
charge of hypocrisy, is, that after the irenzy was 
over, he endeavcnred to persuade others, that, so 
far from enc#iraging the proceedings, he had 
labored to recommend forbearance and cauti<Hi, 
when it b so plain, that his bfluence and exertions 
were one of the chief caqses of their being carried 
to such excess. 

This, however, seems mcffe like a case of self- 
delusion. It is not uncommon fi)r men, when 
they are c<»npelled to see their conduct in a new 
light, to persuade themselves, and with success, 
that they never felt as their actions seemed to 
imply. And, with his remarkd:>le powers 'of self- 
blindness, 'it was easy for him to convince himself, 
that he was always in fiivor of deliberation. 
Those cautions, wbkh, when he wrote them, were 
simply fcHrmal, afterwards appeared to him like his 
real convictions at the time. At any rate it seems 
more consistent vritb what we know of hun, to 
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believe that he deceived himself^ than that he 
should attempt and hope, while his opinions were 
on record, to deceive the world. 

It is not a little singular, that one so excitable, 
And withal so firm and zealous in his religious 
opinions, should not have been as forward to per- 
secute heretics as witches ; and yet he was more 
liberal on this subject, than his father, and indeed 
than most men of his age. Not that he was able 
to comprehend the principle and duty of tolera- 
tion, as it is now understood ; not that he could 
tread in the footprints of William Penn. But, 
comparing him with those about him, he was dis« 
tinguished by his religious liberality. This is one 
of the inconsistencies refeired to ; that he should 
have rabed hb voice against bflicting penalties on 
men for religious errors, while he thought, that 
the dealers with the powers of darkness deserved 
to die. For fanaticism generally enters on one 
pursuit as warmly as on the other. But he shows 
a generous exultation in the absence of such a 
spirit from his own community. In one of his 
sermons, he says ; '^ In this capital city of Boston, 
there are ten assemblies of Christians of different 
persuasions, who live so lovingly and peaceably 
together, doing all the offices of firiendship for one 
another in so neighborly a manner, as may give a 
^nsible rebuke to all the bigots of uniformity; 
and show them how consistent a variety of rites in 
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religioD may be with the tnmquSUty of human 
society ; and may demondtraie to the world, that 
persecution for conscientious dissent in religion is 
an abomination of desolation ; a thing whereof all 
wise and just men will say, * Cursed be its anger/ " 

With respect to the disposition and tem])er oi 
Cotton Mather, we know nothing except what we 
learn from his son. He assures us, and there is 
no reason to doubt his testimcmy, that in his fami* 
ly, he was systematical, but by no means severe. 
On the contrary, he employed gentleness and per- 
sua^on in dealmg with bis children, iar more than"" 
was common in that day. We learn, that his 
conversation m social life was remarkably agreea- 
ble, and his company sought ibr on account of his 
cheerful and entertaining powers. 

It is certain, that be was strcmgly disliked by 
many, and believed by them to be unscrupulous, 
restless, and intriguing. Whether this was only 
the aversion, which b always provoked by a man 
of his temperament in some of those whom he- 
deals with, or whether there was just rei^on for 
their charges, it is not easy to determine with the 
small means of infimnation, which we now pos^ 
sess. In the latter part of his life, his expressions 
m his Diary indicate a settled jealousy and distrust 
of others, owing doubtless to his disappointments, 
and the mortification, which he naturally felt, to 
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see that all the winds, which in early life had filled 
bis sails, had completely died away. 

His expressions in contioversy are hitter enough ; 
but we find language quite as strong in the writ* 
ngs of his father, who never was accused of 
malignity. The friends of his reputation cannot 
say, that his sentiments were elevated or habitu- 
ally generous ; nor can its enemies, who are still 
many, bring more proofs of bad feelings and pas- 
sions, than can be found in the lives of most ardent 
and active men. 

Cotton Mather died but little more than a cen- 
tury ago. No name in our history is more familiar 
to readers of every description. He was the kind 
of man, whose peculiarities were most likely to be 
remembered ; and yet the amount of information, 
which can be gained concerning him, is exceed- 
ingly small, as thb memoir will show. The writer 
nas made all possible exertion, and gone to every 
source where information may be looked for ; but, 
with the exception of his Diary, the remnants of 
which are scattered in various hands, and a few 
occasional references to him in the history of 
the times, nothing is known of the personal his- 
tory of Cotton Mather. His works are of a kind, 
which were attractive and interesting in their day, 
but now sleep in repose, where even the anti- 
quary seldom disturbs them. He will be remem- 
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bered, however, as the ai:Khor of the Magnaua, 
a work, which, with aU its faults, will always find 
interested readers ; as a man, too, of unexampled 
industry, and unrivalled attainments in curious 
rather than useful learning. 
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